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PEERAGE TO THE WEST EDITION 

The object of this book is to provide a simple 
introduction to the Indian systems of philosophy. 
Each one of these systems has had a vast and varied 
development and cannot be treated adequately in a brief 
work like this. Attempt has been made to introduce 
the reader to the spirit and outlook of Indian Philosophy 
and help him to grasp thoroughly the central ideas 
rather than acquaint him with minute details. Modern 
students of philosophy feel many difficulties in under¬ 
standing the Indian problems and theories. Their long 
experience with university students has helped the 
authors to realize these, and they have tried to remove 
them as far as possible. This accounts for most of the 
critical discussions which could otherwise have been 

t 

dispensed with. 

The book has been primarily written for beginners. 
The first chapter which contains the general principles 
and basic features of Indian philosophy, as well as a 
brief sketch of each system, gives the student a bird’s- 
eye view of the entire field and prepares him for a more 
intensive study of the systems which are contained in 
the following chapters. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
book will suit the needs of university students at differ¬ 
ent stages, as well as of general readers interested in 
Indian philosophy. It will serve the needs of B.A, 
Pass students who may be required to have a brief 
general acquaintance with Indian philosophy as a whole, 
as well as those of Honours students who may be 
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expected to have a more detailed knowledge of one or 
more systems. 

It is the firm conviction of the writers that Reality 
is many-sided and Truth is manifold ; that each system 
approaches Reality from one point of view or level of 
experience and embodies one aspect of Truth. They 
have tried to approach each system witli sympathy and 
justify it, rather than dismiss it with a customary 
criticism. They believe that a sympathetic insight into 
the great systems will enable the student to grasp 
their truths more easily and give him a sound 
philosophical outlook. 

While an attempt has been made to bring out the 
significance of Indian views in terms of modern 
Western thought, care has always been exercised to 
preserve their distinctive marks, such as their spiritual 
and practical outlook, their recognition of the different 
levels of experience. 

The authors are grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, M.A., JXLitt., B.L., M.Ij.A., Vidya- 
vacaspti, Barrister-at-Law, ex-Vice-Chaneellor, Calcutta 
University, at whose suggestion the work was under¬ 
taken, and to Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt.,M.A., D.Litt., 
George V Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta University, 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics, 
Oxford University, who has very kindly gone through 
the manuscript and made valuable suggestions. They 
are also indebted to Professor Krishnachandra Bhatta- 
charyya, M.A., with whom they discussed some of the 
problems treated here and received much light and 
guidance. They are grateful also to the authorities of 
the Calcutta University, and especially to the Registrar, 
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the Superintendent of the Press and his energetic 
colleagues, for the publication of the work. 

Note to Students 

The paragraphs which occur in small type in this 
book are meant for more advanced students and may be 
omitted by beginners. The attention of students is 
specially invited to the select bibliography given at the 
beginning of each chapter. Reference to it will explain 
the abbreviations of the names of books found in the 
footnotes. 

Tor correct pronunciation students should note that 
the foliowing scheme.has been adopted for representing 
Sanskrit sound in English: 

»=«f=a, 3H='B|1 = n, »-fc«u, 

«=(j>=u, *r=«l=r, <$ = i<)=c, *r=<if = ai, a5t='Q=o, 

^■=^=au. , 

«=f=k, «*<t=kh, n=“5f-g, ^ =5 f=gh, S v =$-h, 
^=^=c, 5=5-ch, 3r = 5f= j, fr=^=jh, 3T=i$ 

f’ 5=^=th, s-\5-d, 5~5=(lh, or ^ • ri ? 

^-5-t, *=sf=dh, qr-^-n, 

I" 9 !"!’. «K = ? = ph, ^-^-b, *-5-bh, 

T=^=r, w-?f-l, 5i = > f“s, 

1’^“?. ^-*1-8, f=5-h, a-vp^ks, l^-^-iik 

f v =^«.ng, -ju, : = ;-h. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The authors feel encouraged by the demand for a 
second edition of this book within such a short time. 
They arc grateful to the many universities which have 
adopted this compendium as a text-book, and to the 
many lay readers who have intimated their apprecia¬ 
tion of the book as a suitable introduction to Indian 
Philosophy. But at the same time the authors realize 
once more the great difficulty of compressing into such 
a volume all that is important in the arguments and 
theories of schools which have evolved through nearly 
two thousand years, and developed intricacies which 
defy easy exposition. They are, therefore, painfully 
aware of the many shortcomings of the book, and very 
eagerly avail themselves of this opportunity of a second 
edition to remove defects, as far as possible, by addi¬ 
tion, alteration, omission and rearrangement of topics. 
In this work of improvement they have received great 
help from teachers and scholars who have favoured 
them with detailed opinions and suggestions. The 
authors are thankful to all of them ; but they are 
especially indebted, in this respect, to Professors 
Khagendranath Mitra, Haridas Bhattacharyya, Jadu- 
nath Sinha, Snrendranath Goswami, Kalidas Bhatta¬ 
charyya and Mr. Anilkumar Ray Chaudhury. If some 
of the suggestions could not be carried out, it was 
mainly because of the limitation of the original scope 
of the book, the necessity for economizing paper, and 
the desire for avoiding difficulties that might embarrass 
the beginner. 
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The authors do not attempt to make the hook 
a history of Indian Philosophy by adding a few more 
chapters on the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Gita, 
for which they refer the interested reader to the more 
comprehensive and competent treatises on the subject, 
like those of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Professor S. N. 
Dasgupta and Mr. M. Hiriyanna. They confine them¬ 
selves to the humbler task, and the original plan, of 
writing a short account of only the schools , and for the 
beginner. The very short treatment of the philosophy 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads that is given in the 
chapter on the Vedanta aims only at showing how, out 
of these, the Vedanta of Sankara and Ramanuja deve¬ 
loped. It should not be taken as a substantive account. 

The chapter on the Vedanta has been partly 
rewritten. Sankara and Ramanuja have been dealt 
with successively (and not side by side, as before). 
The rational or argumentative side of the Vedanta 
has been substantially reinforced by the addition of 
many new paragraphs in small print. The authors 
hope that this will be useful to the advanced reader, 
while the simplicity of the original treatment, and the 
interest of the beginner, will remain unaffected. 

It is necessary to mention that instead of following 
the ordinary translation practice of rendering ‘Isvara* 
into ‘God’ and ‘Brahman* into ‘Absolute’, the authors 
have used the word ‘God* also for ‘Brahman.’ Just 
as ‘Brahman* (without adjectives) is used, even by 
the Upanisads and Sankara, for both the immanent, 
personal aspect, and also for the transcendent, im. 
personal aspect, similarly ‘God* also has been used in 
English in this wide sense, and, therefore, sometimes 

C—1605B 
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for the Absolute (e.g. of Hegel), the Indeterminate 
Bubstance (e.g. of Spinoza), the Primordial Principle 
(e.g. of Whitehead). The exact sense in which ‘God’ 
has been used in this book will be clear from the 
context. Confinement of ‘God’ only to the Deity of 
Religion, and of ‘ Absolute ’ to the ultimate philo¬ 
sophical principle, while convenient in one respect, 
suffers from the disadvantage of suggesting as though 
they stand for two-distinct realities, and not for two 
aspects of the same reality, as is the case in the 
Vedanta. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

The second edition was exhausted much sooner 
than expected. The authors regret that the third 
edition could not be brought out in time owing to 
labour unrest and other post-war difficulties in publi¬ 
cation, and, much to the inconvenience of students, 
the book was out of market for about two years. 
Attempt has been made in this edition to improve the 
book by introducing minor changes and making necess¬ 
ary corrections. 

The authors are grateful to those scholars who have 
appreciated the changes introduced in the second 
edition, and to the authorities of many universities and 
institutions in India and abroad where the book is 
recommended for use, / 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

1. The Basic Features of Indian Philosophy 
1 . The Nature oj Philosophy 

Like all other living beings man struggles for 
existence. But while the lower 
phUo 3 opby Ce33lty ° f beings struggle more or less blindly 
without any conscious plan and 
purpose, and work by instinct, man uses the superior 
gift of his intellect to understand the conditions and 
meaning of the struggle and to devise plans and 
instruments to ensure success. Ho wishes to lead his 
life in the light of his knowledge of himself and the 
world, taking into consideration not merely the imme¬ 
diate results of his actions, but even their far-reaching 
consequences. Desire for knowledge springs, therefore, 
from the rational nature of man. Philosophy is an 
attempt to satisfy this very reasonable desire. It is 
not, therefore, a mere luxury, but a necessity. As an 
eminent English writer puts it: “ Men live in accord¬ 
ance with their philosophy of life, their conception of 
the world. ThL is true even of the most thoughtless. 
It is impossible to live without a metaphysic. The 
choice that is given us is not between some kind of 
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mefcaphysic and no metaphysic ; it is always between 
a good mefcaphysic and a bad metaphysics * 1 


Philosophy in its widest etymological sense means 
‘love of knowledge/ It tries to 
lta meaning and scope. ^ now that immediately and 

remotely concern man. What is the real nature of 
man? What is the end of this life? What is the 
nature of this world in which he lives? Is there any 
creator of this world? How should man live in the 


light of his knowledge of himself, the world and God ? 
These are some of the many problems, taken at 
random, which we find agitating the human mind in 
every land, from the very dawn of civilization. Philo¬ 
sophy deals with problems of this 

DarSana or vision of J . . ., . 

trut b. nature. As philosophy aims at 

knowledge of truth, it is termed 
in Indian literature, ‘ the vision of truth * (darsana;. 
Every Indian school holds, in its own way, that there 
can be a direct realization of truth (tattva-darsana). 

In the history of European philosophy we find that as 
human knowledge about each of the 
The development of different problems mentioned above 
Western philosophy. began to grow, it became impossible 
for the same man to study everything 
about every problem. Division of labour or specialization 
became necessary; and a group of men devoted tbem.- 
selves to a particular problem or a few connected problems. 
There came into existence in this way the different special 
sciences. Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Astronomy, 
Geology and similar sciences took up each a part or aspect 
of the world of nature. Physiology, Anatomy and the 
other medical sciences devoted themselves to the different 
problems of the human body. Psychology began to study 
the problems of the human mind. The detailed study of 
muny of the particular problems with which philosophical 


1 AldouB Huxley, Ends and Means , p. 252. 
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speculation originally started become thus the subject- 
matter of the special sciences. Philosophy then began to 
depend on the reports of the investigation made by the 
different sciences, tried to understand their meanings and 
implications critically, and utilized these results for 
understanding the general nature of the universe—man, 
nature and God. The evolution of philosophical thought 
has been more orless the same in Europe and in India. 

European philosophy at the present day has for 
its main branches (a) Metaphysics, 
The branches of which discusses the general problems 
Western philosophy regarding reality—man, nature and 
God, (6) Epistemology or theory of 
knowledge, which enquires into the nature of human 
knowledge, as to how it develops and how far it is able to 
grasp reality, ( c ) Logic, which discusses the laws of 
valid reasoning and other incidental problems, ( d) Ethics, 
which investigates the problems of morality, such as the 
standard of moral judgment, the highest goal of human 
life and other cognate problems, and (e) Aesthetics, which 
deals with the problems of beauty. Another recent 
development of philosophy, called Axiology, is devoted to 
the discussion of the problem of values. Sociology is also 
sometimes regarded as a branch of philosophy and often 
discussed along with Ethics. Psychology has been so long 
a very important branch of philosophy, but the tendency 
now is to treat it as one of the special sciences like Physics 
and Chemistry and give it a place independent of 
philosophy. 

Though the basic problems of philosophy have been 
the same in the East as in the West 
The problems and and the chief solutions have striking 
methods of Indian similarities, yet the methods of 
philosophy. philosophical enquiry differ in certain 

respects and the processes of the 
development of philosophical thought also vary. Indian 
philosophy discusses the different problems of Metaphysics, 
Ethics, Logic, Psychology and Epistemology, but generally 
it does not discuss them separately. Every problem is 
discussed by the Indian philosopher from all possible 
approaches, metaphysical, ethical, logical, psychological 
and epistemological. This tendency has been called by 
some thinkers, like Sir B. N. Seal, the synthetic outlook 
of Indian philosophy. 
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2. The Meaning and Scope of Indian Philosophy 

Indian philosophy denotes the philosophical specu¬ 
lations of all Indian thinkers, 

n,l n HtdupMio°sophj a ancieut or modern, Hindus or 
non-Hindus, theists or atheists. 

‘ Indian philosophy * is supposed by some to be syno¬ 
nymous with ‘ Hindu philosophy.* This would be true 
only if the word ‘ Hindu * were taken in the geographi¬ 
cal sense of * Indian.' But if ‘ Hindu ' means the 
followers of a particular religious faith known as 
Hinduism, the supposition would be wrong and 
misleading. Even in the ancient writings of the 
orthodox Hindu philosophers, like the Sarva-darsana - 
sangraha of Madhavacarya which tries to present 
in one place the views of all fsarva) schools of philo¬ 
sophy, we find in the list of philosophies (darsanas) 
the views of atheists and materialists like the Carvakas, 
and unorthodox thinkers like the Bauddhas and 
the Jainas, along with those of the orthodox Hindu 
thinkers. 

Indian philosophy is marked, in this respect, by a 
striking breadth of outlook which 

inT'L l 7hiiosoph“ kof on| y testifies to its unflinching 
devotion to the search for truth. 
Though there were many different schools and their 
views differed sometimes very widely, yet each school 
look care to learn the views of all the others and 
did not come to any conclusion before considering 
thoroughly what others bad to say and how their 
points could be met. This spirit led to the formation 
of a method of philosophical discussion. A philosopher 
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had first to state the views of his opponents before 
he formulated his own theory. This statement of 
the opponent’s case came to be known as the prior 
view (purvapaksa). Then followed the refutation 
(khandana) of this view. Last of all came the state¬ 
ment and proof of the philosopher’s own position, 
which, therefore, was known as the subsequent view 
(uttarapaksa) or the conclusion (siddhanta). 

This catholic spirit of treating rival positions with 
consideration was more than re- 
The consequent tbo- warded by the thoroughness and 
indlftn^ysterns. tbe perfection that each philosophical 
school attained. If we open a 
comprehensive work on the Vedanta, we will find in it 
the statement of the views of all other schools, Carvaka, 
Bauddha, Jaina, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimarhsa, Nyaya and 
Vaisesika, discussed and weighed with all care ; similarly 
any good work on the Bauddha or Jaina philosophy 
discusses the other views. Each system thus became 
encyclopaedic in its grasp of ideas. Naturally we find 
that many of the problems of contemporary Western 
philosophy are discussed in Indian systems of philo¬ 
sophy. Besides, we find that indigenous scholars with 
a thorough training, exclusively in Indian philosophy, 
are able to deal even with abstruse problems of Western 
philosophy with surprising skill. 

If the openness of mind—the willingness to listen 

to what others have to say—has 

its moral for the been one of the chief causes of the 
future of Indian philo- 1A| _ , _ _ 

sophy. wealth and greatness of Indian 

philosophy in the past, it has a 

definite moral for the future. If Indian philosophy is 
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once more to revive and continue its great cnreer, it 
can do so only by taking into consideration the new 
ideas of life and reality which have been flowing into 
India from the West and the East, from the Aryan, 
the Semitic and the Mongolian sources. 

3. The Schools of Indian Philosophy 

According to a traditional principle of classification, 

most likely adopted by orthodox 

Classification of the Hindu thinkers, the schools or 
Indian schools : ortho- . . T ... , 

dox and heterodox. systems of Indian philosophy are 

divided into two broad classes, 

namely, orthodox (astika) and heterodox (nastika). 

To the first group belong the six chief philosophical 

systems (popularly known as sad-darsanaj, namely, 

Mlmarhsa, Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya and 

Vai^esika. These are regarded as orthodox (astika), 

not because they believe in God, but because they 

accept the authority of the Vedas. 1 The Mimamsa 

and the Sankhya do not believe in God as the 

creator of the world, yet they are called orthodox 

(astika) because they believe in the authoritativeness of 

the Vedas. The six systems mentioned abovp are not 

the only orthodox systems ; they are the chief ones, and 

1 In modern Indian languages, ‘astika* and ‘nastika* generally 
mean ‘theisl’ and ‘atheist,* respectively. But in Sanskrit philoso¬ 
phical literature, ‘astika’ means ‘one who believes in the authority of 
the Vedas’or‘one who believes in life after death.* (‘Nastika* means 
the opposite of these.) The word is used here in the first sense. In 
the second sense, even the Jaina and Bauddha schools are ‘astika,’ as 
they believe in life after death. The six orthodox schools are ‘astika,* 
and the Carvaka is 'nastika* in both the senses. 
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there are some other less important orthodox schools, 
such as the Grammarian school, the medical school, 
etc., also noticed by Madhavacarya. Under the other 
class of heterodox systems, the chief three are 
the schools of the Materialists like the Carvakas, the 
Bauddhas and the Jainas. They are called heterodox 
(nastika) because they do not believe in the authority 
of the Vedas. 

To understand this more clearly, we should know 
something regarding the place of 
Vedas in phi-° the Vedas in the evolution of Indian 

loso P h y- thought. The Vedas are the eailiest 

available records of Indian literature, and subsequent 
Indian thought, specially philosophical speculation, is 
greatly influenced by the Vedas, either positively or 
negatively. Some of the philosophical systems accept¬ 
ed Vedic authority, while others opposed it. The 
Mimamsa and the Vedanta may be regarded as the 
direct continuation of the Vedic culture. The Vedic > 
tradition had two sides, ritualistic and speculative 
(karma and jnana). The Mimamsa emphasised the 
ritualistic aspect and raised a philosophy to justify and 
help the continuation of the Vedic rites and rituals. ■ 
The Vedanta emphasised the speculative aspect of the 
Vedas and developed an elaborate philosophy out of 
Vedic speculations. As both these schools were direct 
continuations of Vedic culture, both are sometimes 
called by the common name, Mimamsa; and for the 
sake of distinction the first is called Purva-Mimarhsa j 
(or Karma-MImamsa) and the second Uttara-Mimamsa 3 
(or Jnana-Mimarhsa). But the more usual names of t 
these two are Mimamsa and Vedanta respectively, and 
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we shall follow this common usage here. Though 
the Sahkbya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisesika based 
their theories on ordinary human experience and 
reasoning, they did not challenge the authority of the 
Vedas, but tried to show that the testimony of the 
Vedas was quite in harmony with their rationally 
established theories. The Carvaka, Bauddha and Jaina 
schools arose mainly by opposition to the Vedic culture 
and, therefore, they rejected the authority of the Vedas. 
These facts may be summed up iu a tabular form as 
follows: 


Indian schools of philosophy 


Schools rejecting Vedic 
authority (Heterodox or 
Nastiku, e g. Carvaka, 

Hauddha, Jaina) 

f.. " 

Schools directly based 
on Vedic iext9 


Schools not rejecting Vedic 
authority (Orthodox or 
Astika) 


Scho .la based on inde* 
pendent grounds ( e g. 
Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
Vaisesika) 


School emphasising 
the ritualistic 
aspect of the 
Vedas (viz, Mi- 
mathsa) 


School emphasising 
the speculative 
aspect of the Vedas 
{viz. Vedanta) 


4 The Places of Authority and Reasoning in 
Indian Philosophy 

The distinctions discussed above can be ultimate¬ 
ly traced to distinctions in the 
osopby. ,OUmU ° f Phl " methods of speculation, adopted by 
the different schools. 
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Should philosophy 
always depend on 
ordinary experience or 
should it sometimes 
depend on the ex¬ 
perience of the wise 
few? 


The two views 


Solutions of philosophical problems, like ‘What is 
the ultimate cause of the world?’, 
‘Does God exist?’, ‘What is the 
nature of God?*, cannot be ob¬ 
tained by observation. The philo¬ 
sopher must employ his imagina¬ 
tion and reasoning, and find out 
answers consistent with truths already established by 
experience. Dike most other branches of knowledge, 
philosophy proceeds, therefore, from the known to the 
unknown. The foundation of philosophy is experience, 
and the chief tool used is reason. But the question 
arises here: “What experience should form the basis of 
philosophy?” Indian thinkers are not unanimous on 
this point. Some hold that philosophy should be bj^ed^ 
on ordinary, normal experience?/ 
on truths discovered and accepted* ‘ 
by people in general or by scientists. This is tty 
view of most modern European thinkers. In In^te* 
the Nyaya, the Vaifesika, the Sahkhya and the Carvaka 
school accept this view fully ; the Bauddha and the 
Jaina school also accept it mostly. On the other 
hand, there are thinkers who hold that regarding some 
matters, such as God, the state of liberation, etc., we 
cannot form any correct idea from ordinary experience ; 
philosophy must depend for these on the experience of 
those few saints, seers or prophets who have a direct 
realization (saksatkara or darsana) of such things. 
Authority, or the testimony of reliable persons and 
scriptures, thus forms the basis of philosophy. The 
Mlmaihsa and the Vedanta school follow this method. 
They base many of their theories on the Vedas and the 

2—1605B 
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Even the Bauddba and the Jaina school 
depend sometimes on the teachings of Buddha and 
Jinas who are regarded as perfect and omniscient. 
In Europe the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages 
was based similarly on the authority of the Christian 
scriptures. 

Reasoning is the chief instrument of speculation 
for philosophers of both these 
classes. The difference is that 
while by the former reasoning is 
made always to follow the lead of 
ordinary experience, by the latter reasoning is made to 
follow in some matters the lead of authority, as well. 


Whatever be the 
grounds, reason is the 
instrument of philoso¬ 
phical speculation. 


The charge is often heard against Indian philosophy 
that its theories are not based on independent reasoning 
but on authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, 
rather than critical. This charge is clearly not true 
of the majority of Indian systems which are as much 
based on free thinking as any we can find in the 
West even in this modern age of critical speculation. 
The criticism may be chiefly levelled against the two 
systems of the Mimamsa and the Vedanta which, we 
have found, give an important place to authority. 
Though these systems start from authority, the theories 
they develop are supported also by such strong indepen¬ 
dent arguments that even if we withdraw the support 
of authority, the theories can stand well and compare 
favourably with any theory established elsewhere on 
independent reasoning alone. Man, as a rational 
creature, cannot of course be satisfied unless his reason 
is satisfied. But if arguments in favour of a philosophy 
are sufficient to satisfy his reason, the additional fact 
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of its being based on the experiences of persons of 
clearer minds and purer hearts will rather add to its 
value. 

5. How the Indian Systems Gradually Developed 

In the history of European philosophy we usually 
find the different schools coming 

of lh the Pa indian g wk?l» into existence successively. Each 

and their persistence school predominates till another 
through the lives and r 

teachings of ^active comes in and replaces it. In Tndia, 
.oiii/ueis. on ti ie other hand, we find that the 

different schools, though not originating simultaneously, 
flourish together during many centuries, and pursue 
parallel courses of growth. The reason is to be sought 
perhaps in the fact that in India philosophy was a part 
of life. As each system of thought came into existence 
it was adopted as a philosophy of life by a band of 
followers who formed a school of that philosophy. 
They lived the philosophy and handed it down to 
succeeding generations of followers who were attracted 
to them through their lives and thoughts. The 
different systems of thought thus continued to exist 
through unbroken chains of successive adherents for 
centuries. Even to-day, we find the active followers 
of some of the chief philosophical schools in different 
parts of India, though development of indigenous 
philosophy has all but ceased now, owing to social and 
political vicissitudes. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the differ- 
_ , , , ., , ent systems developed within their 

and influences every respective circles of active followers, 
other school. without mutually influencing one 
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another. On the contrary, as we have pointed out 
previously, each philosophy regarded it as its duty to 
consider and satisfy all possible objections that might 
be raised against its views. In fact it is by constant 
mutual criticism that the huge philosophical literature 
has come into existence. Owing to this again, 
there developed a passion for clear and precise enun¬ 
ciation of ideas and for guarding 

Indian philosophy statements against objections, 
is its own best critic. ° 4 

Mutual criticism further makes 
Indian philosophy its^own best critic. 


Bearing this fact of mutual influence in mind we may 
try to understand the general process 
IIow philosophical ^ w hj c h flic systems originated and 

literature developed. d £ veloped< T}l0 Vedas, wo haVC said, 


are directly or indirectly responsible for most of the 
philosophical speculation. In the orthodox* schools, next 
to the Vedas and the Upanisads, we find the sutra litera¬ 
ture marking the definite beginning 

The sutra works of 0 f systematic philosophical think- 
the orthodox schools. . J \ 

ing. ‘Sutra etymologically means 

‘tluead,’ and in ibis context it means a brief mnemonic 


statement. As philosophical discussions took place 
mostly orally, and as they were passed down through 
oral traditions handed down by teachers to students, it was 
perhaps felt necessary to link up or thread together the 
main thoughts in the minds of students by brief statements 
of problems, answers, possible objections and replies to 
them. A sutra-work consists of collection of many 
sutras or aphorisms of this kind, arranged into different 
chapters and sections according to different topics. The 
Brahma-sutra of Badarayana, for example, c?ontains the 
aphorisms that sum up and systematize the philosophical 
teachings of different Vedic works, chiefly the Upanisads, 
and also briefly mention and answer actual and possible 
objections to these views. This work is the first systematic 
treatise on the Vedanta. Similarly, we have for the 
Mimamsa, the sutras of Jaimini, for theNyaya, the sutras of 
Gotama, for the Vaisesika, the sutras of Kanada, for the 
Yoga, the sutras of Patanjali. According to tradition, for 
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the Sankhya also there were the sutras of Kapila, who is 
regarded as the founder of the system. But the sutras 
now available are not recognized by all as the original 
sutras. The earliest systematic work available now is the 
Sahkhya-kdrika of Isvara ICrsna, 

The sutras were brief and, therefore, their meanings 
were not always clear, There arose 
Commentaries on the thus the necessity for elaborate expla- 
8utra9 ‘ nation and interpretation through 

commentaries. These chief commentaries on the respec¬ 
tive sutras were called the Bhasyas, the names and further 
particulars about which will be found later in the chapters 
on the different schools. But it should be noted that, in 
some cases, on the same sutra-work different authors wrote 
different major commentaries (bhasyas) and interpreted 
the sutras to justify their respective standpoints. Thus 
came into existence, for example, the different Bhasyas on 
the Brahma-sutra by Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Vallabha, Nimbarka, Baladeva and others. The followers 
of each interpretation formed into a school of the Vedanta 
and there arose the many schools of the Vedanta itself. 

As time went on, commentaries on commentaries arose 
and sometimes independent works 

Sub-commentaries a i so were wr ^ten to supply hand- 
an in ©pen en wor s. b 00 k a 0 r to justify, elaborate or criti¬ 
cize existing doctrines. The philosophical literature of the 
orthodox schools developed in this way. Ths history of"the 
development of the heterodox doctrines is also more or less 
the same. They do not start, however, from any sutra- 
work of the above kind. The accounts of these will be 
given in the chapters dealing with those schools. 

Though the different schools were opposed to one 
another in their teachings, a sort of 

th© he ^schools ^Tbe harmony among them was also con- 

gradation of the schools ceived by the Indian thinkers, 
according to the fitness 

of followers. They believed that all persons were 

not fit for all things and that in 
religious, philosophical and social matters we should 
take into consideration these differences and recognize 
consequent distinctions of natural rights (adbikara- 
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bheda). The different philosophical disciplines, as 
already pointed out, were taken in India as the differ¬ 
ent ways of shaping practical lives. Consequently, it 
was all the more necessary to discriminate the fitness 
of their followers. The many systems of philosophy 
beginning from the materialism of the Carvaka school 
and ending with the Vedanta of Sankara were thus 
conceived to offer different paths for philosophical 
thinking and living to persons of differing qualifications 
and temperaments. But even apart from this prag¬ 
matic explanation, we can discover in these schools, 
outwardly opposed, many positive points of agreement, 
which may be regarded as the common marks of 
Indian culture. 


6. The Common Characters of the Indian Systems 


The philosophy of a c o untry is the cream of its 
culture and civilisation. It springs 


The unity of moral 
and spiritual outlook 
among the systems. 


fr om ideas that prevail in its atmo s¬ 
p here and bears it s unconsciou s 
s tamp. Though the different 
schools of Indian philosophy present a diversity of 
views, we can discern even in them the common 
stamp of an Indian culture. We may briefly describe 
this unity as the unity of moral and spiritual outlook. 

To understand this, let us consider 
its main aspects and illustrate 
points of agreement among the different schools. 


Its chief factors. 


The most striking and fundamental point of agree- 


(1) The practical 
motive present in all 
systems. 


inent, which we have already dis¬ 
cussed partly, is that all the systems 
regard philosophy as a practical 
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necessity and cultivate it in order to understand how 
life can be best led. The aim of philosophical wisdom 
is not merely the satisfaction of intellectual curiosity, 
but mainly an enlightened life led with far-sight, 
foresight and insight. It became a custom, therefore, 
with an Indian writer to explain, at the beginning of 
his work, how it serves human ends (purusartha) 

But it should also be remembered that the presence 
„ nf a practical motive did not narrow 

This does not affect 

their theoretical deve- the scope of Indian philosophy to 
lopment. Ethics and Theology alpne as some 

•Western critics 1 imagine. Its scope is as wide as 
any philosophy springing only from theoretic motives; 
and even on theoretical grounds some branches of 
Indian philosophy, like Metaphysics, Epistemology and 
Logic can easily bold their own against any system of 
, the West. 


The reason why the practical motive prevails > in 
Indian philosophy lies in the fact 

frlm^pTruluUqS that PVer y 8 y 8tem ’ P™-Vedic Of 

at the existing order of anti-Vedic, is moved to speculation 
things. 

by a spiritual disquiet at the sight 
of the evils that cast a gloom over life in this world and 
it wants to understand the source of these evils and 
incidentally the nature of the universe and the meaning 
of human life, in order to find out some means for 
completely overcoming life’s miseries. 


1 E.g., Thilly, History of Philosophy , p. 3; 

Stace, A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, p. 14. 
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The attitude of mind which looks at the dark side 
of things is known as pessimism. 

Pessimism in Indian 

philosophy is initial, Indian philosophy has often been 
not final. criticized as pessimistic and, there¬ 

fore, pernicious in its influence on practical life. How 
far this criticism is justified will be seen in the course 
of this book. But one general point should be noted 
here. Indian philosophy is pessimistic in the sense 
that it works under ajsense of discomfort and disquiet 
at the existing order of things. It discovers and 
strongly asserts that life, as it is being thoughtlessly 
led, is a mere sport of blind impulses and unquenchable 
desires; it inevitably ends in and prolongs misery. 
But no Indian system stops with this picture of life 
as a tragedy. It perhaps possesses more than a literary 
significance that even an ancient Indian drama rarely 
ends as a tragedy. If Indian philosophy points relent¬ 
lessly to the miseries that we suffer through short¬ 
sightedness, it also discovers a message of hope. The 
essence of Buddha’s enlightenment—the four noble 
truths—sums up and voices the real view of every 
Indian school in this respect; namely: There is suffer¬ 
ing.—There is a cause of suffering.—There is cessation 
of suffering.—There is a way to attain it. Pessimism 
in the Indian systems is only initial and not final. 1 
The influence of such pessimism on life is more whole¬ 
some than that of uncritical optimism. An eminent 
American teacher rightly points out: “Optimism seems 
to be more immoral than Pessimism, for Pessimism 

1 For a full discussion of this point, see Introduction to Prof. Badha- 
krishnan’s Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 
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The outlook 

(3) The belief in an 
‘eternal moral order* 
in the universe. 

William James. 


warns us of danger, while Optimism lulls into false 
security . ,,1 

which prevents the Indian mind 
from ending in despair and guaran¬ 
tees its final optimism is what may 
be described as spiritualism after 
“Spiritualism,” says James, 
“means the affirmation of an eternal moral order and 
letting loose of hope.” “This need of an eternal moral 
order is one of the deepest needs of our breast. And 
those poets, like Dante and Wordsworth, who live on 
the conviction of such an order, owe to that fact the 
extraordinary tonic and consoling power of their 
verse.” 1 2 The faith in “an eternal moral order” 
dominates the entire history of Indian philosophy, 
barring the solitary exception of the Carvaka material¬ 
ists. It is the common atmosphere of faith in which 
all these systems, Vedic and non-Vedic, theistic and 
atheistic, move and breathe. The faith in an order—>a 
law that makes for regularity and righteousness and 
works in the gods, the heavenly bodies and all 
creatures—pervades the poetic 
imagination of the seers of the 
Rg-veda which calls this inviolable 
^ moral order Rta. 3 This idea gradually shapes itself 
(a) into the MImamsa conception of apurva, the law 
that guarantees the future enjoyment of the fruits of 
rituals performed now, (b) into the Nyaya-Vaisesika 


The different forma 
of this faith. 


1 George Herbert Palmer, Contemporary American Philosophy , 
Vol. I, p. 61. 

2 Pragmatism , pp. 106-107. 

3 Cf. Itg-veda, 1. 1. 8, 1. 23. 6,1. 24. 9,1. 123.13, passim. 

3—1605B 
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theory of adrsla, the unseen principle which sways 
even over the material atoms and brings about objects 
and events in accordance with moral principles, and 
(c) into the general conception of karma, which is 
accepted by all J ndian systems. The law of karma 
in’its different aspects may he regarded as the law 
of the conservation of moral values, merits and 
demerits of actions. This law of conservation means 
that there is no loss of the effect of work done (krta- 
prauasa) and that there is no happening of events to 
a person except as the result of his own work, (akrfca- 
bhyupagama). The law of karma is accepted by the 
six orthodox schools, as well as the Jainas and the 
Bauddhas . 1 

A distinguished Danish philosopher, Harald Hoff- 
ding, delines religion as ‘‘the belief in the conserva¬ 
tion of values.” 1 ' It. is mainly such belief that raises 
Indian systems like Jainism and Buddhism to the status 
of religion in spite of the absence of a belief in God. 

It is again tins faith in ‘an eternal moral order,' 
which inspires optimism and makes 
J'byThia filth 6 " 6 ™ 1 ,nan tbe master of his own destiny. 

It enables the Indian thinker to 

1 rite word karma moans both this law and also the Force generated 
by un ad ion and having the potency of bearing fruit. Karma in the 
second sense is variously classified. According to one principle, karmas 
arc broadly divided into (</) those which have not yet begun to bear fruits 
Unarabdha karma) and lb I those which have already begun to bear fruits ' 
like 1 the present body and its accompaniments <arabdha or prarabdha / 
karma). Antirabdha karma again can be subdivided into two classes, ac¬ 
cording as it is accumulated from past lives (praktana or sancita karma) 
or is being gathered in this life (knyamana or saficlyamaua karma). 

‘ 2 Vide Perry, Philosophy of the Recent Past , p. 206 f. n. Gf , 
Hbffdmg, The Philosophy of Religion , pp. 1-13. 
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take present evil as consequence of his own action, and 
hope for a' better future by improving himself now. 
There is room, therefore, for free will and personal 
endeavour (purusakara). Fatalism or determinism is, 
therefore, a misrepresentation of the theory of karma. 
Fate or destiny (daiva) is nothing but the collective 
force of one’s own actions performed in past lives 
(purva-janma-krtaih karma). It can be overcome by 
efforts of this life, if they are sufficiently strong, just as 
the force of old habits of this life can be counteracted 
by the cultivation of new and opposite habits. 1 

Intimately connected with this outlook is the 


general tendency to regard the 
*' universe as the m ° ra * stage, where 
all living beipgs get the drees and 
the part that befit them and are to act well to deserve 
well in future. The body, the senses and the motor 
organs that an individual gets and the environment in 
which he finds himself are the endowments of nature 
or God in accordance with the inviolable law of karma. 

Another common view, held by all Indian thinkers, 
is that ignorance of reality is the 

(5) Ignorance is the e . 

cause of bondage and c&uso ot our bondage find sufferings, 

LTfor g nber a tio“ eceS ' and ,ibeiation tb ese cannot be 
achieved without knowledge of 
reality, i.e. the real nature of the world, and the self. 
By ‘bondage’ is commonly meant the process of birth 
and rebirth and the consequent miseries to which an 
individual is subject. ‘Liberation’ fmukti or moksa) 
means, therefore, the stoppage of this process. Libera- 


(5) Ignorance is the 
cause of bondage and 
knowledge is neces- 
. sary for liberation. 


1 Vide Yoga-vaii§tha-ramaij>ina , 2nd Prakarana, 4tb-9th sargas, 
for a full discussion. 
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tion is the state of perfection ; and according to some 
Indian thinkers, like the Jainas, the Bauddhas, the 
Sahkhyas and the Advaita-Vedautins, this state can 
be attained even in this life. Perfection and real 
happiness can, therefore, be realized even here, at least 
according to these chief Indian thinkers. The 
teachings of these masters need not make us wholly 
unworldly and other-worldly. They are meant only to 
correct the one-sided emphasis on 'the here’ and 'the 
now’—the short-sightedness that worldliness involves. 


But while ignorance was regarded as the root 
cause of the individual’s trouble and knowledge, there¬ 
fore, as essential, the Indian thinkers never believed 
that a mere acquaintance with 

Bui mere theoretical 

knowledge is not. suffi- truth would at once remove lmper- 
rienfc fection. Two types of discipline 

were thought necessary for making such understanding 
permanent as well as effective in life, namely, 
continued meditation on the accepted truths and 
practical life of self-control. 


The necessity of concentration and meditation led 
to the development of an elaborate 
(0) Continued modi- technique, fully explained in the 

tat ion on truths learnt 

is needed to remove Yoga system. But yoga, m the 


deep-rooted false be¬ 
liefs. 


sense of concentration through self- 


control, is not confined to that 


system only. It is found in some form or other in. 
Buddhism, Jainism, the Sahkhya, the Vedanta, and 
even in the Nyaya-Yaisesika systems. The followers 
of these various views believed, in common, that the 


philosophic truths momentarily established and under¬ 
stood through arguments were not enough to dispel the 
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effects of opposite beliefs which have become a part of 
our being. Our ordinary wrong beliefs have become 
deeply rooted in us by repeated use in the different 
daily situations of life. Our habits of thought, speech 
and action have been shaped and coloured by these 
beliefs which in turn have been more and more strength¬ 
ened by those habits. To replace these beliefs by 
correct ones, it is necessary to meditate on the latter 
constantly and think over their various implications for 
life. In short, to instil right beliefs into our minds, we 
have to go through the same long and tedious process, 
though of a reverse kind, by which wrong beliefs were 
established in us. This requires a long intellectual 
concentration on the truths learned. Without prolong¬ 
ed meditation the opposite beliefs cannot be removed 
and the belief in these truths cannot be steadied and 
established in life. 

Self-control (samyama) also is necessary for con¬ 
centration of the mind on these 
I s trufc h s and for making them effec- 

needed to remove pae- ° 

sions that obstruct tive in life. Socrates used to say 

concentration aod good > # 

conduct. ‘ virtue is knowledge.’ His followers 

pointed out that mere knowledge 
of what is right does not always lead to right actions, 
because our actions are guided as much by reason as 
by blind animal impulses. Unless these impulses are 
controlled, action cannot fully follow the dictates of 
reason. This truth is recognized by all the Indian 
systems, except perhaps the Carvaka. It is neatly ex¬ 
pressed by an oft-quoted Sanskrit saying which means: 
?‘I know what is right, but feel no inclination to follow 
it ; I know what is wrong but cannot desist from it.* 
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Our speech and action cannot always follow our 
intellectual convictions because of the contrary impulses 
deeply rooted in our character owing to past misconcep¬ 
tions about things and their values. These impulses 
are variously described by different Indian thinkers ; 
but there is a sort of unanimity that the chief impulses 
are likes and dislikes—love and hate (riiga and dvesa). 
These are the automatic springs of action ; we move 
under their influence when we act habitually without 
forethought. Our indriyas, i.c. the instruments of 
knowledge and action (namely, the mind, the senses of 
sight, touch, smell, taste, sound, and the motor organs 
for movement, holding things, speaking, excretion and 
reproduction), have always been in the service of these 
blind impulses of love and hate and they have acquired 
some fixed bad habits. When philosophic knowledge 
about the real nature of things makes us give up our 
previous wrong beliefs regarding objects, our previous 
likes and dislikes for those objects have also to be given 
up. Our indriyas have to be weaned from past habits 
and broken to the reign of reason. This task is as 
difficult as it is important. It can be performed only 
through long, sustained practice and formation of new 
good habits. All Indian thinkers lay much stress on 
such practice which chiefly consists of repeated efforts 
in the right direction (abhyasa). 

Self-control, then, means the control of the lower 

self, the blind, animal tendencies— 

ihe S bnn°g^™ 1 outlie love and hate—as well as the in- 
lower self under the siruments of knowledge and action 

control of the higher. ° 

(the indriyas). From what has been 
said above it will be dear that self-control was not a 
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mere negative practice, it was not simply checking 
the indriyas, but checking their bad tendencies and 
habits in order to employ them for a better purpose, 
and make them obey the dictates of reason. 


II does not kill the 
natural impulses, but 
trains them to the 
yoke of reason. 


It is a mistake, therefore, to think, as some do, that 
Indian ethics taught a rigorism or 
asceticism which consists in killing 
the natural impulses in man. As 
early as the Upanisads, we find 
Indian thinkers recognizing that 
though the most valuable thing in man is his spirit 
(iitman). his existence as a man depends on non-9piritual 
factors as well ; that even his thinking power depends on 
the food he takes. This conviction never left the Indian 
thinkers ; the lower elements, for them, were not for 
destruction but for reformation and 
subjugation to the higher. Cessation 
from bad activities was coupled with 
performance of good ones. This we 
find even in the most rigoristic 


Morality is not mere¬ 
ly negative, but needs 
the cultivation of 
positive virtues. 


systems, like the Yoga, where, as aids to the attainment 
of perfect conccntralmi (yoganga), we find mentioned not 
simply the negative practice of the ‘don’ts’ (yamas), but 
also the positive cultivation of good habits (niyamas). 
The yamas consist of the five great efforts for abstinence 
from injury to life, falsehood, stealing, sensuous appetite 
and greed for wealth (ahimsa, satya, asteya, brahmacarya 
and aparigraha). These are to be cultivated along with 
the niyamas, namely, purity of body and mind, content¬ 
ment, fortitude, study and resignation to God. Essentially 
similar teachings we find as much in the other orthodox 
schools as in Buddhism and Jainism which, like the Yoga, 
recommend, for example, the cultivation of love (maitrl) 
and kindness (karuna) along with non-violence (ahimsa). 
That the action of the indriyas is not to be suppressed, 
but only to be turned to the service of the higher self, is 
also the teaching of the Gita, as would appear from the 
following: “One who has controlled himself attains 
(contentment by enjoying objects through the indriyas 
[which have been freed from the influence of love and 
•hate.” 1 
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Lastly, all Indian systems, except the Carvaka, 

(H , J 3 e)ic( in the poa . accept the idea of liberation as the 

Hibiiity of liberation is highest end of life. The concep- 
common to all systems. 

Liberation is regarded tion of liberation received, of course, 
as the highest good. . , , , . An 

slightly different meanings. All 
negatively agreed that the state of liberation is a total 
destruction of sufferings which life in this world brings 
about. , A few went a little beyond this to hold that 
liberation or the state of perfection is not simply nega¬ 
tion of pain, but js a state of positive bliss. The 
Mimanisa, Vedanta and Jama thinkers belong to this 
latter group, and even the Bauddhas, according to 
some. 

7. The Space-Time Background 


In addition to the unity of moral and spiritual 

outlook described above, we may 

The idea of the vsist- 

nesa of t lu- world of also note the prevailing sense of 

Space and Time form- ,, , P . 

ed the common back- the vastness ot the space-tune 

ground of indi.-m wor i(j which formed the common 

t bought. 

background of Indian thought and 
influenced its moral and metaphysical outlook. 

'L'ho Western belief that the world was created six 


Modern scientific 
concuption of Time 
and Space as incon¬ 
ceivably vast entities. 


thousand and odd years ago and 
all for the purpose of man consti¬ 
tuted a narrowness of outlook and 
exaggerated the importance of man. 


This belief has been shaken by the biological dis¬ 


coveries of Darwin and others who show that the 


evolution of living beings has to be conceived in terms 
of millions of years, not thousands. The science of 
astronomy, again, is gradually generating the belief 
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in the vastness of the universe, the diameter of which 
is “at least hundreds of millions of light-years.” 1 . 
The sun in this calculation is a mere speck in the 
universe, and the earth is less than one-millionth part 
of this speck. And we are reminded that each faint 
speck of nebula observable in the sky contains “matter 
enough for the creation of perhaps a thousand million 
suns like ours.’* 2 

Our imagination feels staggered in its attempt to 
grasp the vastness of the space- 

Similar ideas in time un j verge revealed by science. 

A similar feeling is caused by the 
accounts of creation given in some of the Puranas, 
which would, but for modern discoveries, be laughed at 
as pure fantasy. In the Visnu-Purana, 3 for example, 
we come across the popular Indian conception of the 
world (brahmanda) which contains the fourteen regions 
(lokas) of which the earth (bhutala) is only one, and 
which are separated from one another by tens of 
millions (kotis) of yojanas, and again the infinite uni¬ 
verse is conceived as containing thousands of millions 
of such worlds (brahmandas). 

As to the description of the vastness of time, we 
find that the Indian thinker, like the modern scientist, 
feels unable to describe it by common human units. 
The unit adopted for the measurement of cosmic time 
is a day of the creator Brahma. Each day of the 

1 Sir J. H. Jeans, in Nature , 26-2-27. A light-year=the distance 
travelled by light in a year, at the rate of 186,326 miles per 
second=60X60X24X366X186,326 miles = 6,876,946,200,000 miles. 

* Ibid, (quoted in Everyday Science , by L. M. Parsons, pp. 14-16). 

3 Part 2, Chap. 7. 

4—1606B 
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creator is equal to 1,000 yugas or 432 million years 
of men. This is thq- duration of the period of each 
creation of cosmos. The night of the creator is 
cessation of creative activity and means destruction or 
chaos. Such alternating days and nights, creation and 
destruction (srsti and pralaya), form a beginningless 
series. 

It is not possible to ascertain the first beginning of 
creation. It would be arbitrary to think that creation 
began at first at some particular time and not earlier. 
As there are no data for fixing the first beginning of the 
universe. Indian thinkers, in general, look upon the 
universe as beginningless (anadi). They try to explain 
the beginning, of the present creation by reference to 
previous states of dissolution and creation and think 
it idle and meaningless to enquire about the first 
creation. Any term of a beginningless series can only 
be said to be earlier or later, in relation to others ; 
(here is nothing like an absolute first term in such a 
series. 

With this overwhelming idea of the vast universe at 
its background, Indian thought naturally harped on the 
extreme smallness of the earth, the transitoriness 
ol earthly existence and the insignificance of earthly 
possessions. If the earth was a mere point in the vast 
space, li(e was a mere ripple in the ocean of time. 
Myriads of them come and go, and matter very little to 
the universe as a whole. Even the best civilization 
evolved through centuries is nothing very unique; there 
is not one golden age only in the life of the earth. In 
the beginningless cycles of creation and dissolution 
there have been numberless golden ages as well as iron 
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ones. Prosperity and adversity, civilization and 
barbarity rise and fall, as the wheel of time turns and 
moves on. 

The general influence of tuns outlook on meta¬ 
physics has been to regard the present world as the 
outcome of a past one and explain the former partly by 
reference to the latter. Besides it set metaphysics on 
the search for the eternal. On the ethical and religious 
side, it helped the Indian mind to take a wider and 
detached view of life, prevented it from the morbid 
desire to cling to the fleeting as the everlasting and 
persuaded it always to have an eye on what was of 
lasting, rather than of momentary, value. 

II. A Brief Sketch of the Systems 
1. The Cdrvdka System 

In Indian philosophy the word ‘Carvaka’ means 
a materialist. The Carvakas hold that perception' is 
the only valid source of kn owledg e. They point out 
that all non-percepfcual or indirect sources of knowledge 
like inference, the testimony of other persons, etc., are 
unreliable and often prove misleading. We should not, 
therefore, believe in anything except what is imme¬ 
diately known through perception. 

Perception reveals to us only the material world, 
composed of the four bhutas or elements of matter, 
viz. air, fire, water and earth, the existence of which 
we can directly know through the senses. All objects 
of this perceptible world are composed of these ele¬ 
ments. There is no evidence that there is anything 
like an immaterial soul in man. Man too is made 
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wholly of matter. We say ‘I am stout,’ ‘I am lean,’ 
‘I am lame.’ These judgments also tend to show 
that the individual is identical with the body. 
There is of course consciousness in man, but con¬ 
sciousness ie a quality of the living body which 
is a product of matter. It should not be thought 
that because the elements of matter are unconscious, 
there can be no consciousness in objects made of 
them. There are many examples in which qualities 
originally absent in 'the component parts are developed 
when the parts are combined together in a particular 
way. There are examples even of the same substance 
acquiring new qualities under different conditions. 
Betel leaf, nut and lime chewed together acquire a red 
tinge originally absent in any of the constituents; 
molasses acquires by fermentation the power of intoxi¬ 
cation originally absent. Similarly, the elements of 
matter combined together in a particular way give rise 
to the living body having consciousness. Conscious¬ 
ness ceases apparently with the body. When man dies 
nothing is left of him to enjoy or suffer the conse¬ 
quences of his actions hereafter. 

The survival of man in any form after death is, 
therefore, unproved. The existence of God also is a 
myth. God cannot be perceived. The world is made 
by the automatic combination of the material elements 
and not by God. It is foolish, therefore, to perform 
any religious rite either for enjoying happiness after 
this life in heaven or for pleasing God. No faith 
should be put in the Vedas or in the cunning priests 
who earn their livelihood by exploiting the credulity 
of men. 
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The highest end of life, for rational man, should, 
therefore, be the enjoyment of tiie greatest amount of 
pleasure here in this life, of which alone we are sure. 

It is foolish to forgo the pleasures 01 life simply because 
they happen to be mixed with pain. It would be as 
though one were to reject the kernel because of its husk 
or cease sowing crops for fear of cattle. We should try 
to get the best out of this life by enjoing it as best as we 
can and avoiding as far as possible the chances of pain. 

2. The Jaina System 

The origin of the Jaina faith lies far back in the 
prehistoric times. The long line of teachers through 
whom the faith was handed down consists of twenty- 
four Tirthankaras or liberated propagators of the faith, 
the last of whom was Vardhamana (also styled Maha- 
vlra), a contemporary of Gautama Buddha. 

The Jainas reject the Carvaka view that perception 
is the only valid source of knowledge. They point out 
that if we are to reject altogether the possibility of 
obtaining correct knowledge through inference and the 
testimony of other persons because sometimes they 
prove misleading, we should doubt the validity of per¬ 
ception also, beacause even perception sometimes proves 
illusory. In fact, the Carvakas themselves take the 
help of inference when by observing some cases of 
inference to be misleading they come to hold that all 
inference is invalid, and also when they deny the 
existence of objects because they are not perceived. 
The Jainas admit, in addition to perception, inference 
and testimony as sources of valid knowledge. Infer¬ 
ence yields *valid knowledge when it obeys the logical 
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rules of correctness. Testimony is valid when it is the 
report of a reliable authority. In fact, the Jainas hold 
that it is on the authority of the teachings of the 
omniscient liberated saints (Jinas or Tlrthankaras) 
that we can have unerring knowledge about certain 
spiritual matters, which our limited sense-perception 
and reasoning cannot reveal to us. 

On the basis of these three kinds of knowledge, 
the Jainas form their view of the universe. Perception 
re veals the reality of^material substance s, composed of 
the four kinds of elements, as the Carvakas hold. By 
inference they jcpme to belie ve, in space (aka sa), because 
mat erial subs tance s mu st exist jomewhere. believe 
in t.ime_ (kala), because chang&S—O r su ccession oiLthe 
states of s ubstances cannot be understood without it, 
and believe also in the two causes of motion and rest 
respectively, for without them movement and cessation 
of movement i n things cannot be explaine d. These 
last two are called respectively dharma and adharma 
which should not be taken here in their ordinary moral 
sense, but in the technical sense of the causes of 
motion and rest. But the physical world, consisting 
of the four elements of matter, space, time, dharma 
and adharma, is not all. Perception, as well as 
inference, proves the existence of souls in all living 
bodies. When we perceive the qualities of an orange 
such as its colour, shape, smell, we say we perceive 
the existence of the orange. Oa similar grounds, 
when we internally perceive pleasure, pain and other 
qualities of the soul, we should admit that the soul also 
is directly known through perception. Consciousness 
cannot be said to be the product of matter; the 
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Carvakas cannot point out any case where the combi¬ 
nation of material substances is perceived to generate 
consciousness. The existence of the soul can also be 
inferred on the ground that if there had been no 
conscious agent to guide them, material substances 
could not be formed into living bodies by themselves. 
Without a conscious substance to regulate them the 
body and the senses could not do their work so sys¬ 
tematically. 

There are, then, as many souls as there are living 
bodies. There are souls, the Jainas hold, not only in 
nnimals, but also in plants and even in particles of 
dust. The existence of very minute living beings 
(such as germs) in dust and other apparently non¬ 
living material things is also admitted by modern 
science. All souls are not equally conscious. Some, 
like those in plants or dust-bodies, have only the sense 
of touch and have tactual consciousness alone. Some 
lower animals have two senses, others three, still others 
four. Man and some higher animals have five senses 
through all of which they know things. But, however 
developed the senses may be, the soul living in the 
body is limited in knowledge; it is limited in power 
also and is subject to all kinds of miseries. 

But every soul is capable of attaining infinite con¬ 
sciousness, power and happiness. These qualities are 
inherent in the very nature of the soul. They are 
obstructed by karmas, just as the natural light of the 
sun is obstructed by clouds. The karmas or the 
forces of passions and desires in the soul attract to it 
particles of matter which permeate the soul just as 
particles of dust permeate the light of any flame or the 
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sun. /n a word, the karmas lead to the bondage of 
the soul by matter. By removing karmas a soul can 
remove bondage and regain its natural perfections. 

The teachings and lives of the liberated saints 
(Tirthaiikaras) prove the possibility of liberation and 
show also the path to be followed for the purpose. 
Three things are necessary for the removal of bon¬ 
dage, viz. perfect faith in the teachings of the Jaina 
teachers, correct knowledge of the teachings, and right 
conduct. Right conduct consists in the practice of 
abstinence from all injury to life, from falsehood, from 
stealing, from sensuality and from attachment to sense 
objects. By the joint culture of right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct the passions are controlled 
and the karmas that fetter the soul to matter are 
removed. The obstacles being removed, the soul 
attains its natural perfection—infinite faith, 
infinite knowledge, infinite power and infinite bliss. 
This is the state of liberation. 

The Jajnas do not believe in God. The Tlrthah- 
karas, to whom all the godly powers like omniscience 
and omnipotence belong, take the place of God. They 
are adored as ideals of life. 

Sympathy for all living beings is one of the chief 
features of the Jaina faith. Coupled with this there 
is, in Jaina philosophy, respect for all opinions. The 
Jaina philosophers point out that every object has infinite. 
aspects, judged by what it is and what it is not from 
different points of view. Every judgment that we 
ordinarily pass about a thing is, therefore, true only in 
relation to a particular aspect of the thing seen from a 
particular point of view. We should remember, there- 
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fore, the limited nature of our knowledge and judg¬ 
ment, and should refrain from thinking that any view 
is the whole Iruth about any thing. We should guard 
and qualify our own statements and also learn to 
appreciate the possibility of the correctness of others 9 
views. 

The Jaina philosophy is a kind of realism, because 
it asserts the reality of the external world, and it is 
pluralism, because it believes in many ultimate realities. 
It is atheism as it rejects the existence of God. 

3. The Bauddha System 

The Bauddha system of philosophy arose out of 
the teachings of Gautama Buddha, the well-known 
founder of Buddhism. Gautama was awakened to 
a consciousness of sorrow by the sight of disease, 
old age, death and other miseries, to which man is 
subject. He spent years in study, penance and 
meditation to discover the origin of human sufferings 
and the means to overcome them. At last he received 
enlightenment, the result of which was set forth by 
him in the form of what has come to be known as 
‘the four noble truths* (catvari arya-satyani). These 
are—the truth that there is misery, the truth that there 
is a cause of misery, the truth that there is cessation 
of misery and the truth that there is a path leading to 
the cesFation of misery. 

The first, truth about the existence of misery is 
admitted by all in some form or other. But with his 
penetrating insight Buddha saw that misery is not 
simply casual; it is universally present in all forma 
of existence and in all kinds of experience. Even 

5—1605B 
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what appears as pleasant is really a source of pain 
at bottom. 

Regarding the second truth, Buddha’s conclusion 
is deduced from his analysis of causation. He points 
out that the existence of everything in the world, 
material and mental, is caused by some other thing. 
There is nothing which is unconditional and self- 
existent. Nothing is, therefore, permanent in the 
world. All things ave subject to change. Our 
sufferings are similarly caused by some conditions. 
Bufferings depend on birth in this world. Birth again 
is caused by our desire (tanha or trsna) for the worldly 
objects. The force of desires drags us down to the 
world. But our desires can be traced ultimately to 
our ignorance. If we had a correct knowledge of 
the things of the world, understood their transitory 
and painful nature, there would be no desire for them; 
birth would then cease and along with it also misery. 

As suffering, like other things, depends on some 
conditions, it must cease when these conditions 
are removed. This is the third truth about cessation 
of misery. 

The fourth truth about the path that leads to the 
cessation of misery concerns the control of the condi¬ 
tions that cause misery. This path is known as the 
eight-fold noble path as it consists of eight steps, 
namely, right views, right determination, right speech, 
right conduct, right livelihood, right endeavour, right 
mindfulness and right concentration. These eight 
steps remove ignorance and desire, enlighten the mind 
and bring about perfect equanimity and tranquillity. 
Thus misery ceases completely and the chance of 
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rebirth also is stopped. The attainment of this state of 
perfection is nirvana. 

The teachings of Buddha are contained in the four 
noble truths described above. It will appear from 
this that Buddha himself was not concerned so much 
with the problems of philosophy as with the practical 
problem how human misery can be removed. He 
regarded it a3 a waste of time to discuss metaphysical 
problems, while man is writhing in misery. But 
though averse to theoretical speculation he could not 
avoid philosophical discussions altogether. Thus we 
find from early literature the following theories 
among his teachings: (d) All things are conditional ; 
there is nothing that exists by itself. (6) All things are, 
therefore, subject to change, owing to the change of 
the conditions on which they depend ; nothing is 
permanent, (c) There is, therefore, neither any soul 
nor God nor any other permanent substance, (d) There 
is, however, continuity of the present life which 
generates another life, by the law of karmi, just 
as a tree generates another tree through its seed, and 
the second continues while the first withers away. 

The later followers of Buddha, in India and outside, 
developed the germs of philosophical theories contained 
in Buddha’s teachings, and many schools thus came 
into existence. Of these the four that became most 
well-known in Indian philosophy may be mentioned 
here. 

The Madhyamika or 8 tiny av'Ida School.-—Accord¬ 
ing to this, the world is unreal (sunya) ; mental and 
non-mental phenomena are all illusory. This view is 
known as nihilism (sunyavada). 
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The Yogdcdra or Vijhdnavdda School —This holds 
that external objects are unreal. What appears as 
external is really an idea in the mind. But mind 
must be admitted to be real. It is self-contradictory 
to say that the mind is unreal; for, then, the very 
thought that mind is unreal stands self-condemned, 
thought being an activity of the mind. This view is 
called subjective idealism (vijnanavada). 

The Sautrdntika School. —This holds that both 
the mental and the non-mental are real. If every¬ 
thing that we perceive as external were unreal, then 
our perception of an object would not depend on any¬ 
thing outside the mind, but absolutely on the mind. 
But we find that the mind cannot perceive any object, 
like a tiger, at any place it likes. This proves that the 
idea of the tiger, when we perceive it, depends on a 
non-mental reality, the tiger. From the perceptual 
idea or representation of a tiger in the mind we can 
infer the existence of its cause, the tiger, outside 
the mind. Thus external objects can be inferred to 
exist outside the mind. This view may be called 
representalionism, or theory of the inferability of 
external objects (bahyanumeyu-vada). 

Tlic Vaibhdsika School. —This school agrees with 
the last on the point that both internal and external 
objects are real. But it differs from it regarding the 
way external objects are known. External objects, 
according to the Vaibhasikas, are directly perceived 
and not inferred from their ideas or representations in 
the mind. For, if no external object were ever 
perceived corresponding to any idea, it would not be 
possible to infer the existence of an external object 
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from any idea. This view may be called direct 
realism, because it holds that external objects are 
perceived directly (bahya-pratyaksa-vada). 

Bu Idbism i3 divided, on religious matters, into the 
two well-known schools, Hinayana, flourishing now in 
the south, in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, and Mahayana, 
found now in the north, in Tibet, China and Japan. 
The first two of the four philosophical schools 
mentioned above come under the Mahayana and the 
last two under the Hinayana. The most important 
religious question on which these two schools differ is: 
What is the object of nirvana ? The Hinayana holds 
that nirvana should be sought in order that the 
individual may put an end to his own misery. The 
Mahayana thinks, on the other hand, that the object 
of nirvana is not to put an end to one’s own 
misery, but to obtain perfect wisdom with which the 
liberated can try for the salvation of all beings in 
' misery. 

i 

4. The Nydya System 

The Nyaya system is the work of the great sage 
Gotama. It is a realistic philosophy based mainly on 
logical grounds. It admits four separate sources of 
true knowledge, vie. perception (pratyaksa), inference 
(anumana), comparison (upamana) and testimony 
(sabda). Perception is the direct knowledge of objects 
produced by their relation to our senses. It may be 
externa] (bahya) or internal (antara), according as the 
sense concerned is external, like the eye and the ear, 
or internal, like the mind (manas), Inference is the 
knowledge of objects, not through perception, but 
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through the apprehension of some mark (linga) which 
is invariably related to the inferred objects (sadhya). 
The invariable relation between the two is called 
vyapti. In inference there are at least three proposi¬ 
tions and at most three terms, viz. the paksa or minor 
term about which we infer something, the sadhya or 
major term which is the inferred object, and the linga 
or sadhana or middle term which is invariably related 
to the major, and is present in the minor. To illus¬ 
trate: “ The hill is fiery, because it smokes ; and 
whatever smokes is fiery.” Comparison is the know¬ 
ledge of the relation between a name and things so 
named on the basis of a given description of their 
similarity to some familiar object. A man is told that 
a gavaya is like a cow. Then he finds an animal in 
the forest, which strikingly resembles the cow, and 
concludes that this animal must be a gavaya. Such 
knowledge is derived from upamana or comparison. 
Sabda or testimony is the knowledge about unperceived 
objects derived from the statements of authoritative 
persons. A scientist tells us that water is a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen in a certain proportion. 
Although we have not ourselves demostrated the truth 
we know it on the authority of the scientist. Here 
our knowledge is derived from sabda or testimony. All 
other sources of knowledge have been reduced by the 
Naiyayikas to these four. 

The objects of knowledge, according to the Nyaya, 
are the self, the body, the senses and their objects, 
cognition (buddbi), mind (manasy, activity (pravrtti), 
mental defects (dosa), rebirth (pretyabhaba), the feel¬ 
ings of pleasure and pain (phala), suffering (dulikha), 
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and freedom .from suffering (apavarga). The Nyaya, 
like many other systems of Indian philosophy, seeks 
to deliver the self from its bondage to the body, the 
senses and their objects. According to it, the self is 
distinct from the body and the mind. The body is 
only a composite substance made of matter. The mind 
(manas) is a subtle, indivisible and eternal substance 
(anu). It serves the soul as an instrument for the 
perception of psychic qualities like pleasure, pain, etc. 
It is, therefore, called an internal sense. The self 
(atmau) is another substance which is quite distinct 
from the mind and the body. It acquires the attribute 
of consciousness when it is related to any object 
through the senses. But consciousness is not an 
essential quality of the self. It is an accidental or 
adventitious quality which ceases to qualify the self in 
the state of mukti or liberation. While the mind 
(manas) is infinitesimal like an atom, the self is all- 
pervading (bibhu), indestructible and eternal. It is an 
agent which likes and dislikes objects and tries to 
obtain or avoid them and enjoys or suffers the conse¬ 
quences of its actions. It is ignorance of the truth 
(mithya-j&ana) and the consequent faults of desire, 
aversion and infatuation (raga, dvesa and moha) 
that impel the self to act for good and bad ends and 
plunge it into the world of sin and suffering, birth and 
death. Liberation fapavarga) means the absolute 
cessation of all pain and suffering owing to the right 
knowledge of reality (tattva-jnana). Some people 
think that it is a state of happiness. But this is 
entirely wrong, for there is no pleasure without 
pain, just as there is no light without shade. So 
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liberation is only release from pain and not pleasure or 
happiness. 

The existence of God is proved by the Naiyayikas 
by several arguments. God is the ulimate cause of 
the creation, maintenance and destruction of the world. 
He did not create the world out of nothing, but out of 
eternal atoms, space, time, ether, minds and souls 
This world has been created in order that individual 
souls (jivas) might enjoy pleasure or suffer pain accord¬ 
ing to the merit or demerit of their actions in other 
lives and in other worlds. The most popular argument 
for God's existence is: “ All things of the world like 
mountains and seas, the sun and the moon, are effects, 
because they are made up of parts. Therefore, they 
must have a maker (karta).” The individual selves 
cannot be the maker or creator of the .world, because 
they are limited in power and knowledge, and so can¬ 
not deal with such subtle and imperceptible entities 
as atoms, of which all physical things are composed. 
The creator of the world must be an intelligent spirit 
with unlimited power and wisdom, and capable of 
maintaining the moral order of the universe. God 
■ created the world not for any end of His own, but for 
the good of all living beings. This, however, does 
not mean that there must be only happiness'and no 
misery in the world. Tf individual selves have any 
freedom of will in them, they would act for good or had 
ends and thereby bring happiness or misery on them¬ 
selves. But under the loving care and wise guidance 
of the Divine Being, all individuals can sooner or later 
attain right knowledge about themselves and the world, 
and thereby final release from ail suffering (raukti). 
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5. The Vaiiesika System 

The Vaifesika Bystem was founded by the sage 
Kanada also named Ulfxka. It is allied to the Nyaya 
system and has the same end in view, namely, the libera¬ 
tion of the individual self. It brings all objects of know¬ 
ledge, i.e. the whole world, under the seven categories, 
substance (dravya), quality (guna), action (karma), 
generality (samanya), particularity (vi^esa), the relation 
of inherence (samavaya), and non-existence (abhaba). 

A substance is the substratum of qualities and 
activities, but is different from both. There are nine 
kinds of substances, viz. earth, water, fire, air, ether 
(akaiSa), time, space, soul and mind (manas). Of 
these, the first five are called the physical elements 
(bhutas) and have respectively the specific qualities of 
smell, taste, colour, touch and sound. The first four 
are composed of the four kinds of atoms (of earth, 
water, fire and air) which are invisible and inde¬ 
structible particles of matter. The atoms are uncreated 
and eternal entities which we get by resolving any 
material object into smaller and smaller parts till we 
come to such as cannot be further divided. Akafo, 
space and time are imperceptible substances, each of 
which is one, eternal and all-pervading. The mind 
(manas) is an eternal substance which is not all- 
pervading, but infinitely small like an atom. It is the 
internal sense which is directly or indirectly concerned 
in all psychical functions like cognition, feeling and 
willing. The mind being atomic we cannot have more 
than one experience at one instant of time. The soul I 

is an eternal and all-pervading substance which is the! 

<5—16Q5B 
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substratum of the phenomena of consciousness. The 
individual soul is perceived internally by the mind of 
the individual as when one says 4 1 am happy.* The 
supreme soul or God is inferred as the creator of the 
world of effects. God creates the world out of eternal 
atoms. The composition and decomposition of atoms 
explain the origin and destruction of the composite 
objects of the world. But the atoms cannot move 
and act by themselves. The ultimate source of their 
actions is to be found in the will of God, who directs 
their operations according to the law of karma. The 
atoms are made to compose a world that befits the 
unseen moral deserts (adrsta) of individual souls and 
serves the purpose of moral dispensation. This is the atomic 
theory of the Vaisesikas. It is rather teleological than 
mechanistic and materialistic like other atomic theories. 

A quality is that which exists in a substance and 
has itself no qualify or activity. While a substance 
can exist by itself, a quality cannot exist unless it be 
in some substance. There is no activity or movement 
in the qualities of things. There are altogether twenty- 
four kinds of qualities, viz. colour, taste, smell, touch, 
sound, number, magnitude, distinctness (prthaktva), con¬ 
junction (samyoga), disjunction fvibhaga), remoteness 
(paratva), nearness (aparatva), fluidity (dravatva). viscid¬ 
ity (sneha), cognition (buddhi), pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, striving (prayatna), heaviness (gurutva), tenden¬ 
cy (saiiiskara), merit (dharma* and demerit (adharma). 1 


11 Paratva ’ stands for both remoteness in space and remoteness in 
time and aparatva ’ for nearness both in space and time. • Samskara ’ 
really stands for three qualities, velocity, elasticity and memory, 
impression# v 
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An action is a movement. Like quality, it belongs 
only to substances. There are Eve kinds of action, viz. 
throwing upward (utksepana), throwing downward 
(avaksepana), contraction (akuncana), expansion 
(prasarana), and going (gamana). 

All cows have in them a certain common nature for 
which they are grouped into one class and excluded 
from other classes. This is called ‘ gotva ’ or cowness 
and is the samanya or universal in them. Since cow¬ 
ness is not generated by the birth of any cow nor 
destroyed by the death of any, it is eternal. A 
universal is thus the eternal essence common to all the 
individuals of a class. 

Particularity (visesa) is the ground of the ultimate 
differences of things. Ordinarily, we distinguish one 
thing from another by the peculiarities of its parts and 
other qualities. But how are we to distinguish the 
ultimate simple and eternal substances of the world, 
like two atoms of earth ? There must be some ultimate 
difference or peculiarity in each of them, otherwise they 
would not be different, both having all the qualities of 
^ earth. Particularity stands for the peculiarity or indivi- 
Jduality of the eternal entities of the world. It is the 
special treatment of this category of vi4esa that explains 
the name ‘ Vaisesika 9 given to this system of phi¬ 
losophy. 

Inherence (samavaya) is the permanent or eternal 
relation by which a whole is in its parts, a quality or 
an action is in a substance, the universal is in the 
particulars. The cloth as one whole always exists in 
the threads, qualities like * green/ ‘ sweet • and 
‘ fragrant/ and motions of different kinds abide in 
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some substances. Cow ness as a universal is in all cows. 
This permanent relation between the whole and its 
parts, between the universal and its individuals, and 
between qualities or actions and their substances, is 
known as samavaya or inherence. 

Non-existence (abhava) stands for all negative facts. 
‘There is no snake here/ 'that rose is not red/ 'there 
is no smell in pure water’ are propositions which 
express respectively the non-existence of the snake, 
redness and smell in certain things. All such cases 
of non-existence are brought under the category of 
abhava. It is of four kinds, namely, pragabhava, 
dhvaiiisabhava, atyantabhava (these three being put 
together under sarhsargabhava or the absence of a 
relation between two entities), and anyonyabhava. 
The first means the non-existence of a thing before 
(prak) its production, e.g. the non-existence of a pot 
in clay before it is produced by the potter. The second 
is the non-existence of a thing after its destruction 
(dhvaihsa), e.g. the non-existence of the pot when it 
is broken up. The third is the absence of a relation 
between two things for all time—past, present and 
future, e.g. the non-existence of colour in the air. 
The last kind represents the difference of one thing 
from another. When two things (say a jar and a cloth) 
differ frcm each other, there is the non-existence of 
either a$ the other. The jar is not the cloth, nor is 
the cloth the jar. This mutual non-existence of two 
different things is called anyonyabhava. 

With regard to God and the liberation of the 
individual soul the Vai&sika theory is substantially the 
same as that of the Nyaya. 
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6. The Sdukhyn System 

The Sankhya is a philosophy of dualistic realism, 
attributed to the sage Kapila. It admits two ultimate 
realities, namely, purusa and pral.rti, which are inde¬ 
pendent of each other in respect of their existence. 
The purusa is an intelligent principle, of which con¬ 
sciousness (caitanya) is not an attribute, but the very 
essence. It is the self which is quite distinct from the 
body, the senses and the mind fmanas). It is beyond 
the whole world of objects, and is the eternal conscious¬ 
ness which witnesses the changes and activities going 
on in the world, but does not itself act and change in 
any way. Physical things like chairs, beds, etc. exist 
for the enjoyment of beings other than themselves. 
Therefore, there must be the purusa or the self which 
is distinct from prakrti or primary matter, but is the 
i enjoyer (bhokta) of the products of prakpti. There are 
many different selves related to different bodies, for 
when some men are happy, others are unhappy, some 
die but others live. 

Prakrti is the ultimate cause of the world. It is 
an eternal unconscious principle (jada) which is always 
changing and has no other end than the satisfaction of 
the selves. Sattva, rajas and tamas are three consti¬ 
tuents of prakrti which holds them together in a state 
of rest or equilibrium (samyavastha). The three are 
called gunas. But they are not qualities or attributes 
in any sense. Bather, they are three substantial 
elements which constitute prakpti like three cords 
making up a rope. The existence of the gunas is 
inferred from the qualities of pleasure, pain and 
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indifference which we find in all things of the world 
The same sweet is liked or disliked or treated with 
indifference by the same man in different conditions. 
The same salad is tasteful to some person, distasteful 
to another and insipid to a third. Now the cause and 
the effect are essentially identical. The effect is the 
manifested condition of the cause, e.g. oil as an effect 
manifests what is already contained in the seeds. The 
things of the world are effects which have the qualities 
of pleasure, pain and indifference. Therefore, prakrti 
or pradhana which is their ultimate cause must have 
the three elements of 6attva, rajas and tamas which 
respectively possess the natures of pleasure, pain and 
indifference, and cause manifestation, activity and 
passivity. 

The evolution of the world has its starting point in 
the association (samyogaj of the purusa with prakrti, 
which disturbs the original equilibrium of the latter 
and moves it to action. The course of evolution is as 
follows: From prakrti arises the great germ of this 
vast universe which is called, therefore, the great one 
(mahat). The consciousness of the self is reflected on 
this and makes it appear as conscious. It represents 
the awakening of nature from her cosmic slumber and 
the first appearance of thought ; and, therefore; it is 
also called the Intellect (buddhi). It is the creative 
thought of the world to be evolved. Ahankara, the 
second product, arises by a further transformation of 
the Intellect. The function of ahankara is the feeling 
of ‘ I and mine ’ (abhimana). Owing to its identifica¬ 
tion with this principle, the self considers itself to be 
an agent (karta) which it really is not. From ahankara. 
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with an excess of the element of cattva, arise the five 
organs of knowledge (jnanendciya), the five organs of 
action (karmendriya) and the mind (manas) which is at 
once an organ of knowledge and activity (ubhayendriya). 
With an increase of tamas, aharikara produces, on the 
other hand, the five subtle elements (tanmatra) which 
are the potentialities of sound, touch, colour, taste and 
smell. From the five subtle elements come the five 
gross elements of akasa or ether, air, fire, water and 
earth in the same order. Thus we have altogether 
twenty-five principles in the Saukhya. Of these, all 
but the purusa is comprised by prakrti which is the 
cause or the ultimate source of all other physical objects 
including mind, matter and life. Prakrti is the uncaused 
cause of all objects. The 6eveu principles of mahat, 
ahahkara and the five tanmatras are causes of certain 
effects and themselves effects of certain causes. The 
eleven senses and the five gross elements are only the 

effects of certain causes and not themselves the causes 

) 

of anything which is substantially different from them. 
The purusa or the self is neither the cause (prakfti) 
nor the effect (vikrti) of anything. 

Although the self is in itself free and immortal, yet 
such is the influence of avidya or ignorance that it 
confuses itself with the body, the senses and the mind 
(manas). It is the want of discrimination (aviveka) 
between the self and the not-self that is responsible 
for all our sorrows and sufferings. We feel injured 
and unhappy when our body is injured or indisposed, 
because we fail to realize the distinction between the 
self and the body. . Similarly, pleasure and pain in the 
mind seem to affect the self only because the self’s 
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distinction from the mind is not clearly perceived by 
us. Once we realize the distinction between the self 
and the not-self including the body and the senses, the 
mind, the intellect and the ego (viveka-jnana), our self 
ceases to be affected by the joys and sorrows, the up3 
and downs of life. It rests in itself as the dispassionate 
observer of the show of events in the world without 
being implicated in them. This is the state of libera¬ 
tion or freedom from suffering which has been variously 
described as mukti, apavarga, kaivalya, etc. It is 
possible for us to attain this state while alive in this 
vvorid (jlvanmukti) or after this life in the other world 
(videhamukti). But mere knowledge or intellectual 
understanding of the truth will not help one to realize 
one’s self and thereby attain final release from sin and 
suffering. For this we require to go through a long 
course of spiritual training with deep devotion to, and 
constant meditation on, the truth that the self is the 
pure eternal consciousness which is beyond the mind- 
body complex and above the space-time and cause-effect 
order of existence. It is the unborn and undying 
spirit, of which the essence is freedom, immortality 
and life eternal. The nature and methods of the 
spiritual training necessary for self-realization have 
been elaborated in the Yoga philosophy. 

With regard to the problem of God, we find that 
the main tendency of the Sankhya'is to do away with 
the theistic belief. According to it, the existence of 
God cannot be proved in any way. We need not 
admit God to explain the world ; for, prakrti is the 
adequate cause of the world as a whole. God as eternal 
and unchanging spirit cannot be the creator of the 
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world ; for to produce an effect the cause must change 
and transform itself into the effect. Some Sankhya 
commentators and writers, however, try to show that 
the system admits the existence of God as the supreme 
person who is the witness but not the creator of the 
world. 


7. The Yoga System 

The sage PataSjali is the founder of the Yoga 
philosophy. The Yoga is closely allied to the Sankhya. 
It mostly accepts the epistemology and the metaphy¬ 
sics of the Sankhya with its twenty-five principles, but 
admits also the existence of God. The special interest 
of this system is in the practice of yoga as the means 
to the attainment of vivekajfiana or discriminative 
knowledge which is held in the Sankhya to be the 
essential condition of liberation. According to it, yoga 
consists in the cessation of all mental functions 
(cittavrttinirodba). There are five levels of mental 
functions (cittabhumi). The first is called ksipta or 
the dissipated condition in which the mind flirts among 
objects. The second is mudha or the stupefied condi¬ 
tion as in sleep. The third is called viksipta or the 
relatively pacified condition. Yoga is not possible in 
any of these conditions. The fourth and the fifth 
level are called ekagra and niruddha. The one is a 
state of concentration of the mind on some object 
of contemplation. The other is the cessation of even 
the act or function of contemplation. The last two 
levels of the mind (cittabhumi) are conductive to yoga. 
There are two kinds of yoga or samadhi, viz. 
samprajfiata and asamprajnata. In the first we have 
7--ir.o5B 
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yoga in the form of the mind's perfect concen¬ 
tration on the object of contemplation, and, therefore, 
involving a clear apprehension of that object. In the 
second, there is the complete cessation of all mental 
modifications and, consequently, the entire absence of 
all knowledge including that of the contemplated 
object. 

There are eight steps in the practice of yoga 
(yoganga). These are: yama or restraint, niyama or 
ethical culture, asana or posture, pranayama or breath- 
control, pratyahara or withdrawal of the senses, 
dharana or attention, dhyana or meditation and samadhi 
or concentration. Yama or restraint consists in abstain¬ 
ing from injury to any life, from falsehood, theft, 
incontinence and avarice. Niyama or ethical culture 
is the cultivation of good habits like purification, 
contentment, penance, study of the Vedas and contem¬ 
plation of God. Asana is the adoption of steady and 
comfortable postures. Pranayama or breatb-conhol 
is regulated inhalation, exhalation and retention of 
breath. Pratyahara or sense-control consists in with¬ 
drawing the senses from their objects. Dharana or 
attention is fixing the mind on some intra-organic or 
extra-organic object like the nose-tip or the moon. 
Dhyana or meditation is the steady contemplation of 
the object without anv break. Samadhi or concentra¬ 
tion is that state in which the contemplative conscious¬ 
ness is lost in the contemplated object and has no 
awareness of itself. 

The Yoga system is called the theistic (seSvara) 
Sankh)a as distinguished from the Kapila Sankhya 
which is generally regarded as atheistic (nirlsvara), Jt 
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holds that God is the highest object of contemplation 
for concentration and self-realization. He is the perfect 
Being who is eternal, all-pervading, omniscient and 
completely free from all defects. The Yoga argues for 
the existence of God on the following grounds: What¬ 
ever has degrees must have a maximum. There are 
degrees of knowledge ; therefore, there must be such a 
thing as perfect knowledge or omniscience. He who 
has omniscience is God. The association of purusa 
with prakrti is what initiates the evolution of the world, 
and the cessation of this leads to dissolution. Neither 
the association nor the dissociation is natural to prakrti 
and purusa. Therefore, there must be a supreme being 
who is able to bring about these relations between 
prakrti and purusa according to the moral deserts of 
individual souls. 

8. The Mimamsa System 

The Mimariisa (or Purva-Mimamsa) school was 
founded by Jaimini. Its primary object is to defend 
and justify Vedic. ritualism. In course of this attempt 
it had to find a philosophy supporting the world-view 
on which ritualism depends. 

The authority of the Vedas is the basis of ritualism, 
and the Mimamsa formulates the theory that the Vedas 
are not the works of any person and are, therefore, 
free from errors that human authors commit. The 
Vedas are eternal and self-existing ; the written or 
pronounced Vedas are only their temporary manifesta¬ 
tions through particular seers. For establishing the 
validity of the Vedas, the Mimamsa discusses very 
elaborately the theory of knowledge, the chief object 
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! of which is to show that the validity of every know- 
| ledge is self-evident. When (here are sufficient condi¬ 
tions, knowledge arises. When the senses are sound, 
objects are present to them and other auxiliary condi¬ 
tions also prevail, there is perception. When there 
are sufficient data, there is inference. When we read 
a book on geography, we have knowledge of the lands 
described, through authority. In each of these cases 
the knowledge that arises claims to be true and we 
accept it without further argument. If there is any 
cause for doubt, then knowledge does not arise at all, 
because belief is absent. Similarly, by reading the 
Vedas we have at once knowledge and belief in what 
they say. The validity of Veche knowledge is self- 
evident like that of every other knowledge. If any 
doubts arise, they are removed with the help of 
Mimamsa arguments ; and the obstacles being removed, 
the Vedas themselves reveal their contents tp the 
reader. The authority of the Vedas thus becomes 
unquestionable. 

What the Vedas command one to perform is right 
(dbarmah .What they forbid is wrong. Duty consists 
in doing what is right and desistng from forbidden 
acts. Duty must be done in the spirit of duty. The 
rituals enjoined by the Vedas should be performed • not 
with the hope of any reward but just because they are 
so enjoined. The disinterested performance of the 
obligatory rites, which is possible only through know¬ 
ledge and self-control, gradually destroys the karmas 
and brings about liberation after death. The state of 
liberation is conceived in the early Mimamsa as one of 
unalloyed bliss or heaven. But the later Mimamsa 
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conceives liberation only negatively as the cessation of 
birth and, therefore, of all pains. 

The soul must be admitted as an immortal eternal 
substance, for if the soul perished on death, the Yedic 
injunctions that certain rites should be performed for 
the attainment of heaven would be meaningless. The 
Mimamsa writers also adduce independent arguments, 
like the Jainas, to prove the existence of the immortal 
soul, and refute the materialistic view that it is nothing 
other than the body. But they do not admit conscious¬ 
ness as intrinsic to the soul. Consciousness arises in 
it only when it is associated with the body and then 
also only when an object is presented to the organs of 
knowledge (the five outer senses and the inner organ 
called manas). The liberated soul, which is disem¬ 
bodied, has no actual consciousness, though it has the 
potentiality for it. 

The soul in the body has different kinds of know¬ 
ledge. One school of the Mimamsa founded by Pra- 
bhakara admits five different sources of knowledge 
(pramanas), namely, perception (pratyaksa), infer¬ 
ence (anumana), comparison (upamana), testimony 
(6abda) and postulation (arthapatti). The first four 
are admitted as in the Nyaya system. There is, how¬ 
ever, one notable difference regarding comparison. 
According to the Mimamsa knowledge by comparison 
arises in a case like the following : A man who has 
seen a monkey goes to a forest, sees an ape and judges, 

‘ this ape is like a monkey.’ From this judgment of 
perception he passes to the judgment ‘ the monkey 
T saw before is like this ape.’ This last knowledge is 
obtained by comparison and not by perception, because 
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the monkey is not present then. Knowledge by postu¬ 
lation arises when we have to postulate something as 
the only explanation of an apparent conflict. When 
we find that a man does not eat anything in the day, 
but increases in weight, we postulate that he must be 
eating at night. When a man is known to be alive 
and yet not found at home, it is known by postulation 
that he exists somewhere out. Another school of the 
Mlmarhsa founded by Kumarila Bhatta admits another 
source of valid cognition, in addition to the above five. 
This sixth pram ana is called non-cognition (anupa- 
Jabdhi). It is pointed out that when on entering a 
room and looking round one says, 4 there is no cloth in 
this room,’ the non-existence of the cloth cannot be 
said to be known by perception. Perception of an 
object arises when our sense is stimulated by that 
object, and non-existence, which is the object known 
here, cannot be admitted to stimulate sense. Such know¬ 
ledge of non-existence takes place by non-cognition. We 
judge the absence of the cloth not because other things 
are perceived but because the cloth is not perceived . 

The Mimamsa believes in the reality of the physical 
world on the strength of perception. It is, therefore, 
realistic. It believes, as we have seen, in the reality 
of souls, as well. But it does not believe that there 
is a supreme soul or God who has created the world. 
The world’s objects are formed out of matter in accord¬ 
ance with the karmas of the souls. The law of karma 
is a spontaneous moral law that rules the world. The 
Mimamsa also admits that when any man performs 
any ritual, there arises in his soul a potency (apurva) 
which produces in future the fruit of the action at an 
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opportune moment. On account of this potency 
generated in the soul by rites performed here, one anc 
enjoy their fruits hereafter. 

9. The Vedanta System 

This system arises out of the Upanisads which 
mark the culmination of the Vedic speculation and are 
fittingly called the Vedanta or the end of the Vedas. 
As we have seen previously, it develops through the 
Upanisads in which its basic truths are first grasped, 
the Brahma-sutra of Badarayana which systematizes 
the Upanisadic teachings, and the commentaries written 
on these sutras by many subsequent writers among 
whom Sankara and Ramanuja are well-known. Of all 
the systems, the Vedanta, specially as interpreted by 
Sankara, has exerted the greatest influence on Indian 
life and it still persists in some form or other in 
different parts of India. 

The idea of one Supreme Person (purusa), who ' 
pervades the whole universe and yet remains beyond it, 
is found in a hymn of the Eg-veda. All objects of the 
universe, animate and inanimate, men and gods, are 
poetically conceived here as parts of that Person. In 
the Upanisads this unity of all existence is found deve¬ 
loped into the impersonal conception of One Reality 
(sat;, or the conception of One Soul or One Brahman, 
all of which are used synonymously. The world is 
said to originate from this Reality, rest in it and 
return into it when dissolved. The reality of the 
many particular objects perceived in the universe is 
denied and their unity in the One Reality is asserted 
ever and again: All is God (sarvam khalu id^nj 
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Brahma). The soul is God (ayam Atma Brahma). 
There is no multiplicity here (neha nana asti kincana). 
This Soul or God is the Reality (satya). It is Infinite 
consciousness (jnana) and Bliss (ananda). 

Sankara interprets the Upanisads and the Brahma - 
sutra to show that pure and unqualified monism is 
taught therein. God is the only Reality, not simply in 
the sense that there is nothing except God, but also in 
the sense that there is no multiplicity even within God. 
The denial of plurality, the unity of the soul and God, 
the assertion that when God is known, all is known, 
and similar views found in the Upanisads, in fact the 
general tone that pervades their teachings, cannot be 
explained consistently even if we believe in the exist¬ 
ence of many realities within God. Creation of the 
many things by God (Brahman) or the soul (Atman) is, 
of course, related in some Upanisads. But in others, 
and even in the Vedas, creation is compared to magic 
or jugglery ; God is spoken of as the Juggler who creates 
the world by the magical power called Maya. 

Sankara, therefore, holds that, in consistency with 
the emphatic teaching that there is only One Reality, 
we have to explain the world not as a real creation, but 
as an appearance which God conjures up. with his 
inscrutable power, Maya. To make the conception of 
Maya more intelligible to ordinary experience, he inter¬ 
prets it in the light of ordinary illusions that we have 
in daily life, when a rope appears, for example, as a 
snake or a glittering shell appears as silver. In all 
such cases of illusion there is a substratum or a reality 
(e.g. rope, shell) on which something else ( e.g . snake, 
silver) is imagined or superimposed due to the ignorance 
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of the substratum. This ignorance not only conceals 
the underlying reality or substratum, but also makes 
it appear as something else. Our perception of the 
world’s objects can be similarly explained. We perceive 
the many objects in the One Brahman on account of 
our ignorance (avidya or ajfiana) which conceals the 
real Brahman from us and makes it appear aa the many 
objects. When the juggler produces an illusory show, 
makes one coin appear as many, the cause of it from 
his point of view is his magical power; from our point 
of view the reason why we perceive the many coins, 
is our ignorance of the one real coin. Applying this 
analogy to the world-appearance, we can say that this 
appearance is due to the magical power of Maya in God 
and we can also say that it is due to our ignorance. 
May5 and ignorance are then the two sides of the same 
fact looked at from two different points of view. 
Hence Maya is also said to be of the nature of Igno¬ 
rance (Avidya or Ajfiana). Lest one should think 
that Sankara’s position also fails to maintain pure 
monism, because two realities—God and Maya—are j 
admitted, Sankara points out that Maya as a power of ; 
God is no more different from God than the power of 1 
burning is from fire. There is then no dualism but j 
pure monism (advaita). 

But is not even then God really possessed of creative 
power? Sankara replies that so long as one believes 
in the world-appearance, he looks at God through the 
world, as the creator of it. But when he realizes that 
the world is apparent, that nothing is really created, 
he ceases to think of God as a Creator. To one who 
is not deceived by the magician’s art and sees through 
8-1605B 
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his trick, the magician fails to be a magician; he is 
not credited with any magical power. Similarly, to the 
few who see nothing but God in the world, God ceases 
to have Maya or the power of creating appearances. 

In view of this Sankara finds it necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish two different points of view, the ordinary or 
empirical (vyavaharika.) and the transcendental or real 
(paramarthika). The first is the standpoint of un¬ 
enlightened persons who regard the world as real; our 
life of practice depends on this; it is rightly called, 
therefore, the vyavaharika or practical point of view. 
From this point of view the world appears as real; 
God is thought to be its omnipotent and omniscient 
creator, sustainer and destroyer. Thus God appears 
as qualified (saguna) by many qualities. God in this 
aspect is called by Sankara Saguna Brahma or Isvara. 
From this point of view the self also appears as though 
limited by the body; it behaves like a finite ego (aham). 
The second or the real (paramarthika) standpoint is 
that of the enlightened who have realized that the world 
is an appearance and that there is nothing but God. 
From this point of view, the world being thought un¬ 
real, God ceases to be regarded as any real creator, or 
as possessed of any qualities like omniscience, omni¬ 
potence. God is realized as One without any internal 
distinction, without any quality. God from this trans¬ 
cendental standpoint (paramarthikadrsti) is indeter¬ 
minate, and characterless; it is Nirguna Brahman. 
The body also is known to be apparent and there is 
nothing to distinguish the soul from God. 

The attainment of this real standpoint is possible 
only by the removal of ignorance (avidyii) to which the 
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cosmic illusion is due. And this can be effected only 
by the knowledge that is imparted by the Vedanta. 
One must control the senses and ihe mind, give up all 
attachment to objects, realizing their transitory nature, 
and have an earnest desire for liberation. He should 
then study the Vedanta under an enlightened teacher 
and try to realize its truths by constant reasoning and 
meditation. When he is thus fit, the teacher would j 
tell him at last: “Thou art Brahman.” He would 
meditate on this till he has a direct and permanent 
realization of the truth ‘I am Brahman.’ This is 
perfect wisdom or liberation from bondage. Though 
such a liberated soul still persists in the body and in 
the world, these no longer fetter him as he does not 
regard them as real. He is in the world, but not of 
the world. No attachment, no illusion can affect his 
wisdom. The soul then being free from the illusory 
ideas that divided it from God, is free from all misery* 
As God is Bliss, so also is the liberated soul. , 

The teachings of the Vedanta are interpreted and 
developed by Ramanuja in a different way, as follows.: 
God is the only Reality. Within Him there exist as 
parts the different unconscious (acit) material objects 
as well as the many conscious souls (cit). God is 
possessed of all supremely good qualities like omni¬ 
science, omnipotence. Just as a spider spins the cob¬ 
web out of his own body, so God creates the world of 
material objects out of matter (acit) which eternally, 
exists in Him. The souls are conceived as infinitely 
small (anu) substances which also exist eternally. They 
are by their very nature conscious and self-luminous. 
Every soul is endowed with a material body in accord- 
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ance with its karma. Bondage of the soul means its 
Confinement to this body. Liberation is the complete 
dissociation of the soul from the body. The cause of 
bondage is karma which springs from ignorance. The 
soul identifies itself with the body, through ignorance 
of its real nature and behaves as though it were the 
body. It hankers after sensuous pleasures. Thus it 
becomes attached to the world and the force of this 
attachment causes its repeated rebirth. Ignorance is 
removed by the study of the Vedanta. Man comes to 
know that his soul is distinct from the body, that it is 
really a part of God or Brahman, on whom his existence 
depends. The disinterested performance of the obli¬ 
gatory duties enjoined by the Vedas destroys the accu¬ 
mulated forces of attachment or karmas and helps the 
perfection of knowledge. God is known as the only 
object worthy of love and there is constant meditation 
on God and resignation to His will. God is pleased 
by devotion and releases the devotee from bondage. 
He is never born again after death. The liberated 
soul becomes similar to God, because like God it has 
pure consciousness free from imperfections. But it 
does not become identical with God, as the finite can 
never become infinite. 

According to Ramanuja, though God is the only 
Reality and there is nothing outside God, yet within 
God there are many other realities. Creation of the 
.world and the objects created are all as real as God. It 
is, therefore, not unqualified monism (advaita), but a 
monism of the One qualified by the presence of many 
parts (vi&stadvaita). God possessed of the conscious 
souls and unconscious matter is the only Reality. 
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CHAPTER T l 


THE CARVAKA PHILOSOPHY 

I. Its Origin and ScorE 

Materialism is the name given to the metaphysical 
doctrine which holds that matter is 
materialism* 8111118 ° f only reality* This doctrine 

tries to explain mind and conscious¬ 
ness as the products of matter. In general outlook 
materialism represents the tendency that seeks to reduce 
the higher to the lower or explain the higher pheno¬ 
mena in the light of the lower ones. In this respect 
it is opposed to spiritual interpretations of the universe. 

Though materialism in some form or other has 

always been present in India, and 

No systematic work occasional references are found in 
on Indian materialism _ , . . 

is available. the V edas, the Buddhistic literature, 

the Epics, as well as in the later 

philosophical works, we do not find any systematic 

work on materialism, nor any organised school of 

followers as the other philosophical schools possess. 

But almost every work of the other schools states, for 

refutation, the materialistic views. Our knowledge of 

Indian materialism is chiefly based on these. 

c Carvaka f is the word that generally stands for * mate¬ 
rialist. 1 But the original meaning of this word is shrouded 
in mystery. According to one view, c Carvaka ' was 
originally the name of a sage who propounded materialism. 
The common name 'Carvaka 9 is derived from this proper 
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name and means the follower of that sage, i.e. f a mate¬ 
rialist. According to another view, * Carvaka ' was even 
originally a common descriptive name given to a materialist, 
either because he preaches the doctrine of * eat, drink and 
be merry ' 1 (carv—eat, chew), or because his words are 
pleasant and nice (caru—nice, vak—word). Some writers 2 
again regard Brhaspati as the founder of materialism. 
This view is based on the facts (a) that some Vedic hymns 
ascribed by tradition to Brhaspati, son of Loka, are marked 
by a spirit of revolt and free-thinking, (b) that in the Mahfi- 
bharata and elsewhere materialistic views are put in the 
mouth of Brhaspati and ( c ) that about a dozen sutras and 
verses are found quoted or referred to by different authors 
as the materialistic teachings of Brhaspati. Some even 
go a little further and say that Brhaspati, the teacher of 
the gods, propagated the materialistic views among the 
giants (the enemies of the gods) so that by following these 
attractive teachings they might come to ruin! 

But whoever be the founder of Indian materialism, 
i Carvaka * has become synonymous 

A materialist is called .,1 , A , , 

c&rvaka or Lokayatika. with materialist. The word used 

for materialism is also lokayata- 
rnata, i.e the view of common people. A materialist 
is accordingly called also lokayatika 

Though the materialistic ideas are scattered here 
and there, they may be systematized and conveniently 
presented under three chief heads, namely, Epistemo¬ 
logy, Metaphysics and Ethics. 

II. The Carvaka Epistemology 


The entire philosophy of the Carvakas may be said 
to depend logically on their episte- 
ource P of l0 knowk l dge. Iy niolo §y or the theory of knowledge. 

The main problems of epistemo- 


1 Cf. ‘ Piva, kbadu ca varalocane,’ §ad-darsana-samuccaya, LokSya- 
tainatam. 

7 bid. and Sarva-dartana-sahgraha. 
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logy are: How, far can we know reality ? How does 
knowledge originate and develop ? This last question 
involve the problem: What are the different sources 
of knowledge? This problem forms one of the chief 
topics of Indian epistemology. Knowledge of reality 
or valid cognition is called prama and the source of 
such knowledge is called pramana, The Carvaka holds 
that perception is the only pramana or dependable 
source of knowledge. For establishing this position he 
criticizes the possibility of other sources of knowledge 
like inference and testimony which are regarded as 
valid pramanas by many philosophers. 

1. Inference is Not Certain 

If inference is to be regarded as a pramana, it must 
yield knowledge about which we can have no doubt and 
which must be true to reality. But inference cannot 
fulfil these conditions, because when we infer, fqr 
example, the existence of fire in 

c*rtdn r ie”p from She a “obtain from the perception of 

known to the un- smoke in it, we take a leap in the 
known. 

dark, from the perceived smoke to 
the unperceived fire. A logician, like the Naiyayika. 

will perhaps point out that such a 

intami d Xt n ion°be a lea P is justified by the previous 

tween the middle and knowledge of the invariable con- 
the major term, and 

comitance between smoke and fire 
and that the inference stated more fully would be: 
All cases of smoke are cases of fire, this (mountain) is 
a case of smoke, therefore, this is a case of fire. 

The Carvaka points out that this contention would 
be acceptable only if the major premise, stating the 

9—1605B 
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invariable relation between the middle term (smoke) 
and the major (fire), were beyond 
no such universal doubt. But this invariable relation 
tained° n c “ ** ^ (vyapti) oan be established only if 
we have a knowledge of all cases of 
smoke and all cases of fire. This, however, is not pos¬ 
sible, as we cannot perceive even all the cases of smoke 
and fire existing now in different parts of the world, to 
speak nothing of those which existed in the past or 
will exist in the future. No invariable, universal rela¬ 
tion (vyapti) can, therefore, be established by percep¬ 
tion. Neither can it be said to be based on another 
inference, because it will involve a petitio principii , 
since the validity of that inference again has to be 
similarly proved. Nor can this vyapti be based on the 
testimony (sabda) of reliable persons (who state that 
all cases of smoke are cases of fire). For, the validity 
of testimony itself requires to be proved by inference. 
Besides, if inference always depended on testimony, no 
one could infer anything by himself. 

But it may be asked : Though it is not possible to per¬ 
ceive all individual cases of smoke and fire, is it not possible 
to perceive the constant class-characters (samanya) like 
4 smokeness ’ and ‘ fireness * which must be invariably 
present in all instances of smoke and fire respectively? If 
so, then can we not say that we at least perceive a relation 
between smokeness and fireness and with its help infer 
the presence of fire, wherever we perceive smoke? The 
Carvaka replies that even if we grant the perception of a 
relation between smokeness and fireness, we cannot know 
therefrom any invariable relation between all individual 
cases of smoke and fire. To be able to infer a particular 
fire, we must know that it is inseparably related to the 
particular smoke perceived. In fact, it is not possible even 
to know by perception what * smokeness ' or the class- 
character universally present in all particular instances of 
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smoke is, because we do not perceive all cases of smoke. 
What is found to be universally present in the perceived 
cases of smoke, may not be present, in the unperceived 
ones. The difficulty of passing from particulars to the 
universal, therefore, remains here as before. 


Uniformities of ex. 
pcrieoce are explain¬ 
ed by the inherent 
natures of things, 
which also may change 
in future. 


But it may be asked : If we do not believe in any 
fixed universal law underlying the 
phenomena of the world, how would 
we explain the uniformities that 
experienced objects possess? Why 
is fire always experienced to be hot 
and water to be cool? The Carvaka reply is that it is 
due to the inherent natures (svabhava) of things that 
they possess particular characters. No supernatural 
principle need be supposed to account for the properties 
of experienced objects of nature. There is neither 
any guarantee that uniformity perceived in the past 
would continue in future. 

A modern student of inductive logic would be 

I 

tempted to ask the Carvaka: “ But 

; .s C cer^S tl0U 18 n0t can we no * ' 3ase our kncwlcdge of 
the invariable relation between 
smoke and fire on a causal relation betweeu them? ,, 
The Carvaka reply would be that a causal relation, 
being only a kind of invariable relation, cannot be 
established by perception owing to the same difficulties. 


The Carvuka would further point out that a causal 
or any other invariable relation cannot be established 
merely by repeated perception of two things occurring 
together. For one must be certain that there is no other 
unperceived condition (upadhi) on which this relation 
depends. For example, if a man perceives a number of 
times fire accompanied by smoke and on another occasion 
he infers the existence of smoke on the perception of fire, 
he would be liable to error, because he failed to notice 
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a condition (upadhij, namely, wetness of fuel, on the 
presence of which alone fire is attended with smoke. So 
long as the relation between two phenomena is not proved 
to be unconditional, it is an uncertain ground for inference. 
And unconditionality or absence of conditions connot be 
established beyond doubt by perception, as some conditions 
may always remain hidden and escape notice. Inference 
or testimony cannot be used for proving this uncondition¬ 
ality without a petitio principii. Because its validity also 
is being questioned here. 

It is true that in life we very often act unsuspect- 
ingly on inference. But that only 

Some inferences acci- > 

dentally turn out to shows that we act uncritically on 

be tnie the wrong belief that our inference 

is true. It is a fact that sometimes our inference 

comes true and leads to successful results. But it is 

also a fact that sometimes inference leads to error as 

well. Truth is not then an unfailing character of all 

inferences; it is only an accident, and a separable 

one, that we find only in some inferences. 

Inference cannot be regarded, therefore, as a 
pramana—a sure source of valid cognition. 


2. Testimony is Not a Safe Source of Knowledge 


But can we not regard the testimony of competent 
persons as a valid and safe source 

Testimony relating 

to unperceived objects of knowledge? Do we not very 
is not reliable. often act on knowledge received 

from authority? The Carvaka replies that testimony 
consists of words (sabda). So far as .words are heard 
through our ears, they are perceived. Knowledge of 
words is, therefore, knowledge through perception 
and is quite valid. But in so far as these .words 
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suggest or mean things not within our perception, and 
aim at giving us knowledge of those unperceived objects, 
they are not free from error and doubt. Very often 
we are misled by so-called authority. The authority 
of the Vedas, for example, is held in high esteem 
by many. But in reality the 
not reliable. Vedas are the works of some cun- 

ning priests who earned their 
living by duping the ignorant and the credulous. 
With false hopes and promises the Vedas persuade 
men to perform Vedic rites, the only tangible benefit of 
which goes to the priests who officiate and enjoy the 
emoluments. 


But will not our knowledge be extremely limited 

and practical life sometimes im- 
Testimony supported .. . , , . ,, 

by inference is as un- possible, it we do Dot accept the 

certain as inference. wordg q{ thfl experienced and do 
not depend on expert advice ? The Carvaka reply 
is that in so far as we depend on any authbrity, 
because we think it to be reliable, the knowledge 
obtained is really based on inference ; because our 
belief is generated by a mental process like this : 
This authority should be accepted because it is 
reliable, and all reliable authority should be accepted. 
Being based on inference, knowledge derived from verbal 
testimony or authority is as precarious as inference. 
And as in the case of inference, so here we often 
act on knowledge derived from authority on the wrong 
belief that it is reliable. Sometimes this belief acci¬ 


dentally leads to successful results, sometimes it does 
not. Therefore, authority or testimony cannot be 
regarded as safe and valid source of knowledge. 
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As neither inference nor authority can be proved 
to be reliable, perception must be regarded as the 
only valid source of knowledge (pramana.). 

! III. Metaph ysics / 

Metaphysics is the theory of reality. The Car- 

vaka theory of reality follows from 
Matter is the only . . 

reality, because it the epistemological conclusion 

alone js perceived. j UB t ( jj scusse ^ Jf perception is 

the only reliable source of knowledge, we can 
rationally assert only the reality of perceptible objects, 
(led, soul, heaven, life before birth or after death, 
and any unperceived law (like adrsta) cannot be 
believed in, because they are all beyond perception. 
Material objects are the only objects whose existence 
can be perceived and whose reality can be asserted. 
The Carvixkas, thus, come to establish materialism or 
the theory that matter is the only reality. 


1. The World.k Made 


Regarding the nature of the material world most 
other Indian thinkers hold that it is composed of 
five kinds of elements (panca- 
of M foureiemont8 , .' l,09Cd b hiita), namely, ether (akasa), air 
)vayu) T fire (agni), water (ap) and 
earth (ksiti). But the Carvakas reject ether, because its 
existence cannot be perceived ; it has to be inferred. 
The material world is, therefore, held to be composed 
of the four perceptible elements. Not only non¬ 
living material objects but also living organisms, like 
plants and animal bodies, are composed of these four 
elements, by the combination of which they are pro¬ 
duced and to which they are reduced on death. 
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But it may be asked, even if perception is the 
only source of knowledge, do we 


l h Ve 0U iivfa fi n0 b5dj® not have a kind of perception, 


with the quality of called internal, which gives an 
consciousness. # 

immediate knowledge of our mental 

states ? And do we not perceive in these, conscious¬ 
ness which is nowhere to be perceived in the external 
materi U objects ? If so, does it not compel us to 
believe that there is in us some non-material substance 
whose quality is consciousness—the substance which 
is called soul or spirit (atma) ? 

Y/jtfie Carvakas admit that the existence of con¬ 
sciousness is proved by perception. But they deny 
that consciousness is the quality of any unperceived 
non-material or spiritual entity. As c onsciousness is 
perceived to exist in the perceptible living body 
composed of the matemL_elements, it must be a 
quality of this body itself. What people mean 
by a soul is nothing more than this conscious living 
body (caitanya-visista-deha eva atma). The non¬ 
material soul is never perceived. On the contrary, 
we have direct evidence of the identity of the self with 
the body in our daily experiences and judgments like, 

‘ I am fat/ ‘ I am lame/ ‘ I am blind/ If the ‘ 1/ 
the self, were different from the body, these would be 
meaningless. 

But the objection may be raised : We do not per¬ 
ceive consciousness in any of the four material elements. 
How can it then come to qualify their product, the 
body ? In reply the Carvaka points out that qualities 
not resent originally in any of the component factors 
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may emerge subsequently when the factors are combined 
together. For example, betel leaf, hiugjmd apt, none 
of which is originally-xecL.co me to a cq qirc.^a-jreddish 
tinge when.chewM.togeihar. Or, even the same thing 
placed under a different condition may develop qualities 
originally absent. For example, molasses (goda), origi¬ 
nally non-intoxica»t, becomes .intoxicant whgn allowed 
to ferm ent . In a similar way it is possible to think that 
the material elements combined in a particular wav 
give rifift-to -the conscious liviag body . Consciousness 
is an epiphenomenon or bve-pro(iuct -oiL_ ijiatte r ; there 
is no evidence oLits exmter]£§ jndepaaden^nf iJiaJaady. 

If the existence of a soul apart from the body is 
not proved, there is no jjOjsdhility of p rovin g its 
im morta lity. On the contrary, death of the body means 
the end of the individual. All questions about previous 
life, af ter-lij e, rebirih, enj oymen t of the fruits of actions 
in heaven or hell, therefore, become meaningless. 

3. There is No God 


God, whose existence cannot be perceived, fares no 
better than the soul. The material elements produce 


the world, and the supposition of a creator is unneces¬ 
sary. The objection may be raised : Can the material 
elements by themselves give rise to this wonderful 
world ? We find that even the production of an object 
like an earthen jar requires, in addition to clay which is 


The supposition of 
God as creator is un¬ 
necessary. The world 
comes into existence 
by the spontaneous 
combination of mate¬ 
rial elements. 


its material cause, a potter who is 
the efficient cause that shapes the 
material into the desired form. 
The four elements supply only the 
material cause of the world. Do we 


not require an efficient cause, like God, as the shaper 
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and designer who turns the material elements into this 
wonderful world ? In reply, the Carvaka states that 
the material elements themselves have got each its 
fixed nature (svabhava). It is by the natures and laws 
inherent in them that they combine together to form 
this world. There is thus no necessity for God. 
There is no proof that the objects of the world are the 
products of any design. They can be explained more 
reasonably as the fortuitous products of the elements. 
The Carvakas, therefore, prefer atheism. 


In so far as this Carvaka theory tries to explain the 
world only by nature, it is sometimes called naturalism 
(svabhava-vada). It is also called mechanism (yadrccha- 
vfida), because it denies the existence o£ conscious purpose 
behind the world and explains it as a mere mechanical or 
fortuitous combination of elements. The Carvaka theory 
on the whole may also be called positivism, because it 
believes only in positive facts or observable phenomena. 


IV. Ethics 

Ethics is the science of morality. It discusses 
problems like : What is the highest goal or Summum 
bonum man can achieve ? What should be the end of 
human conduct ? What is the standard of moral judg¬ 
ment ? The Carvakas discuss these ethical problems in 
conformity with their metaphysical theories. 

Some Indian philosophers like the Mimamsakas 
believe that the highest goal of human life is heaven 
(svarga) which is a state of unalloyed bliss that can be 
attained hereafter by performing here the Vedic rites. 
The Carvaka rejects this view, because it is based on 
10—1605B 
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the unproved existence of a life after death. ' Heaven ’ 
and ‘ bell ’ are the inventions of the 
a^doannot 8 be “the priests whose professional interest 
goal of life. Il eg coaxing, threatening and 

making people perform the rituals. Enlightened men 
will always refuse to be duped by them. 

Many other philosophers regard liberation as the 
highest goal of human life. Libera- 

Liberation, as free- . . 

dom from all pain, is tlOIl, again, IS Conceived as thG total 

an iu, possible ideal. destruction of a n sufferings. Some 
think that it can be attained only after death, when the 
soul is free from the body ; and others believe that it 
can bo attained even in this life. Bat the Carvaka 
holds that none of these views stands to reason. If 
liberation is freedom of the soul from its bondage to 
physical existence, it is absurd because there is no soul. 
But if liberation meins the attainment of a state free 
from all pain, in this very life, it is also an impossible 
ideal. Existence in this body is bound up with pleasure 
as well as pain. We can only try to minimise pain and 
enjoy as much pleasure as we can. Liberation in the 
sense of complete cessation of sufferings can only mean 
death. 1 Those who try to attain in life a state free 
from pleasures and pains by rigorously suppre’ssing the 
natural appetites, thinking that all 

Pleasure, though 

wixe 1 with pain, u pleasures arising out of tbeir grati- 
the only possible good. fi ca tj on are m i X ed with pain, act 

like fools. For no wise man would ‘ reject the kernel 
because of its husk,’ nor ‘ give up eating fish because 
there are bones,’ nor ‘ cease to grow crops because there 


i 


‘ Maranam eva apavargafc,’ Brhaspati-sfitra. 
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are animals to destroy them,’ nor * stop cooking his food 
because beggars might ask for a share/ If we remem¬ 
ber that our existence is confined to the existence of the 
body and to this life, we must regard the pleasures 
arising in the body as the only good things we can 
obtain. We should not throw away the opportunities 
of enjoying this life, in the futile hope of enjoyment 
hereafter. ' Rather a pigeon today than a peacock 
tomorrow/ ‘ A sure shell (courie) is better than a 


doubtful golden coin/ ‘Who is that fool who would 
entrust the money in hand to the custody of others ? * 1 
The goal of human life is, therefore, to attain the 
maximum amount of pleasure in this life, avoiding pain 

as far as possible. A good life is a 
mjrnrc i* the idea! Hfc of maxiiuum enjoyment. A 

good action is one which leads 
to a balance of pleasure and a bad action is one 
which brings about more pain than pleasure. This 
Carvaka ethics may be called, therefore, hedonism Or 
the theory that pleasure is the highest goal. 


Some Indian thinkers speak of the four ends of 
human activity (purusartha), name- 

aDd neither virtue ly ? wealth (artha), enjoyment 
(dharma) nor libera- , ... 

tion (mok§a). (kama), virtue (dharma) and libera¬ 

tion (mok§a). Of these four, the 
Carvaka rejects the last two. Liberation in the sense 
of destruction of ail sufferings can be obtained only 
by death and no wise man would willingly work for 
that end. Virtue and vice are distinctions made by 


1 Kama-sutra, Chap. 2. 
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the scriptures, whose authority cannot be rationally 

accepted. Therefore neither libera - 
Wealth is good only , 

as a means to enjoy* tion nor virtue should be our end. 

menL Wealth and enjoyment are the only 

rational ends that a wise man can toil to achieve. 

But enjoyment is the ultimate end; wealth is not an end 

in itself, it is good only as a means to enjoyment. 


Having rejected the authority of the scriptures, the 

notions of virtue and vice and belief 

Vedic ntfs are ail j n jjf e a ft er death, the Carvakas are 
useless. 1 

naturally opposed to the perform¬ 
ance of religious ceremonies with the object of either 
attaining heaven or avoiding hell or propitiating 
departed souls. They raise cheap laughter at the 
customary rites. If the food offered during funeral 
ceremony <6raddha) for the departed soul can appease 
his hunger, what is the use of a traveller’s taking food 
with him ! Why should not his people make some 
offerings in his name at home to satisfy his hunger ? 
Similarly, food offered on -the ground-floor should satisfy 
a person living upstairs. If the priests really believe, 
as they say, that animals killed at a sacrifice (yajSa) 
are sure to reach heaven, why do they not rather 
sacrifice their old parents instead of animals and make 
heaven sure for them ? 


Religion is thus reduced to morality and morality to 
the search of pleasure. The ethics of the Carvaka 
is only the logical outcome of his materialistic meta¬ 
physics. 
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V. Conclusion 

Like the Epicureans of Greece, the Carvakas in 

,, , India have been more hated than 

Ihe contribution of 

tbe Carxaka to Indian understood. ‘ Carvaka * in the 

philosophy. •10 . , , 

mind of people at large is a term 
of reproach. But it is useful for a student of philo¬ 
sophy to remember as well what Indian philosophy 
owes to the Carvaka. Scepticism or agnosticism is 
only the expression of a free mind that refuses to 
accept traditional wisdom without a thorough criticism. 
Philosophy, as critical speculation, claims to live 
chiefly on free thought and the more it can satisfy the 
sceptic, the sounder it can hope to be. By question¬ 
ing the soundness of popular notions, the sceptic sets 
new problems, by the solution of which philosophy 
becomes richer. Kant, one of tbe greatest philosophers 
of the West, recognized his debt to scepticism when 
he declared : “ The scepticism of Hume roused me from 
my dogmatic slumber.” And we may say that the 
Carvaka similarly saved Indian philosophy from dog¬ 
matism to a great extent. As noted already, every 
system of Indian thought tried to meet the Carvaka 
objections and made the Carvaka a touchstone of its 
theories. The value of the Carvaka philosophy, 
therefore, lies directly in supplying fresh philosophical 
problems and indirectly in compelling other thinkers 
to give up dogmatism, and become critical and 
cautious in speculation as well as in statement of 
views. 

What has made the Carvakas most disreputable to 
people is perhaps their ethics of pleasure. Pursuit of 
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pleasure is not by itself an object of condemnation • 
pleasure in some form, is recognized as desirable by other 
philosophers as well. It is condemned only when the 
nature of pleasure is coarse and the pleasure is wanted 
only for one's own self. It is true that some Carvakas 
advocate a life of gross sensual pleasures. But a dis¬ 
tinction found sometimes between the cunning (dhurta) 
and cultured (susiksita) Carvakas make it likely that the 
Oiirvfikas were not all of the same gross, uncultured type. 
There is evidence that the materialists devoted them¬ 
selves aiso to the pursuit of more refined pleasures by 
cultivating, for example, the fine arts, the number of which 
is as large as sixty-four (catuh-sasti-kalah), according to 
Vatsyayana, a recognized hedonist and author of the famous 
Kama-sutra. All materialists were not egoistic hedonists. 
Egoistic hedonism in its gross form is not compatible 
with social discipline. Life in society is impossible if man 
does not sacrifice a part of his pleasures for others. Some 
Carvakas, we are told, regard the king as God. This 
implies their great faith in the necessity of society and its 
bead. This view is further strengthened when we find 
that political philosophy and economy (danclanlli and 
vartta) came to be incorporated at some stage in the 
philosophy oi the Lokayatikas. It would appear from 
these facts that there were among the materialists of 
ancient India as cultured thinkers as we find among the 
positivists ot modern Europe or the followers of Democritus 
in ancient Greece. 

The best positive evidence of refined hedonism is found 
in the ethical philosophy propounded by Vatsyayana in the 
second chapter of the Kama-sutra. It is here that we 
find a great hedonist himself stating and defending his 
own views. 1 Though Vatsyayana believes in God and in 
life after death and, therefore, is not a materialist in the 
ordinary sense, yet lie may be regarded as one, according 
to a wider sense of the term, namely, one who tries to 
explain ‘higher phenomena by lower ones.’ 2 Vatsyayana 
admits three desirable ends of human life (purusartha), 

1 The dUe oi Vatsyayana, according to some, is near about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and Vatsyayana tells us that he is only 
summarising the views of a long line of previous writers, about a dozen 
in number, whose works are not available now. This shows the great 
antiquity of his lice of thought. 

2 Vide James, Pragmatism, p. *.Kt. 
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namely, dharma, artha and kama (virtue, wealth and enjoy¬ 
ment), which should be cultivated harmoniously . 1 His 
materialist tendency consists in holding that dharma and 
artha are to be treated only as means to enjoyment, which 
is ; therefore, the supreme end. The element of refinement 
in his hedonism consists in his emphasis on self-control 
(brahmacarya) and spiritual discipline (dharma), as well as 
urbanity (nagarika-vriti), without which human enjoyment 
of pleasure is reduced to the level of beastly enjoyment. 
He shows that all physical enjoyment (kama) is ulti¬ 
mately reducible to the gratification of the five senses. 
He further asserts that the satisfaction of the senses is 
necessary for the very existence of the body (sarirastbiti), 
like the satisfaction of hunger . 2 But he also maintains 
that the senses must be educated, disciplined and cultured, 
through a training in the sixty-four fine arts. This train¬ 
ing should be given only alter a person has devoted the 
earlier part of his life to absolute self-continence and 
study of the Vedas and the other subsidiary branches of 
learning. He points out that without culture human 
enjoyment would be indistinguishable from beastly 
pleasures. To the impatient hedonist who w r ould not 
forego present comfort and would not undergo any toil for 
future enjoyment in this life, Vatsyayana points out that 
such attitude would be suicidal. For, this would prevent 
a man even from tbe toil of cultivation and sowing'seeds 
in the hope of the future enjoyment of a crop. In favour 
of regulation of the desire for enjoyment, he points out, 
with historical examples, that inordinate desire, inconsis¬ 
tent with the principles of dharma and wealth, leads to ruin 
and annihilates the chances of all enjoyment. In support 
of scientific study of the conditions and means of enjoy¬ 
ment, he urges, like a modern scientific man, that some 
science is at the root of all successful practice; and that 
though all persons may not study science, they are bene¬ 
fited by the ideas which unconsciously and indirectly 
filter down to the masses, among which the few scientists 
live. We find, then, that Vatsyayana represents Indian 
hedonism at its best. It is perhaps to thinkers of this 

1 1 Parasparasya anupaghatakam trivargam seveta,’ Kama-sut. 

1 . 2 . 1 - 

2 Ya^odhara, the commentator an Kama-sut ., explaining this, men 
lions that non-satisfaction of the senses might lead to diseases like 
insanity (unmada). Vide commentary on 1. 2. 46. 
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kind that the name ‘cultured hedonists’ (susiksita-carvaka) 
was applied. 

Finally, it may bo noted that the contribution of 
Carvaka epistemology is not insignificant. The criticism of 
inference put in the mouth of the Carvaka by his opponents 
reminds us of similar criticism made in modern times 
against the soundness of deductive logic. The Carvaka view 
that no inference can yield certain knowledge is the view 
of many contemporary Western thinkers like the pragma¬ 
tists and logical positivists. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE JAIN A PHILOSOPHY 

I. Introduction 


The Jainas recount the names of twenty-four teachers 
The fo/nders of (tlrthafikaras) through whom their 


faith is believed to have come down 


from unknown antiquity. The first of these teachers 
was Itsabhadeva. The last was Vardhamana, also 
styled Mahavira (‘the great hero’). He is said to 
have lived in the sixth century B.C. during the time 
of Gotarna Buddha. The teacher who immediately 
preceded Vardhamana was Parsvanatha, who lived in 
the ninth century B.C. The other twenty-two teachers 
belong to pre-historic ages. 1 The word ‘ Jina 9 ety¬ 
mologically means a conqueror. It is the common 
name applied to the twenty-four teachers, because they 
have conquered ail passions h’aga and dvesa) and have 
attained liberation. 


The Jainas do not believe in God. They adore the 
Their place in Jaina Tirthankaras or the founders of the 
ith - faith. These are the liberated souls 


who were once in bondage, but became, through their 
own efforts, free, perfect, omniscient, omnipotent and 
all-blissful. The Jainas believe that every spirit (jiva), 
that is in bondage now, can follow the example set by 


1 For a complete account^ vide The Kalpa-sutra of Bhadrabahu 
(Jacobi, Jaina Sutras , Part I) and Mrs. Stevenson's The Heart o / 
Jainism , Chap IV. 
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the Jinas and attain, like them, perfect knowledge, 
power and joy. This is the great element oi‘ optirnism 
that inspires every true Jaina with absolute self-con¬ 
fidence. The possibility of the realization of absolute 
perfection, through personal effort, is for him not a 
mere speculation but a promise repeated by the life 
of every liberated saint. 

In course of time the followers ol Jainism were 


The two seels of 
Jainism—&vctambara 
and Digambara. 

tween them lies, 


divided into two sects well-known 
now" as the Svetambaras and the 
Digambaras. The difference be- 
however, not so much in the basic 


philosophical doctrines as in some minor details of 
faith and practice. The teachings of the Jinas are 
accepted by both the sects. But the Digambaras are 
more rigorous and puritanic, while the Svetambaras are 
more accommodating* to the common frailties of men. 


The Digambaras hold, for example, that ascetics should 
give lip all possessions, even clothes, whereas the 
Svetambaras hold that they should put on white 
clothes. 1 Again, according to the Digambaras, a saint 
who has obtained perfect knowledge needs no food, 


women cannot obtain liberation (without being born 
once more as men). The Svetambaras do not accept 
these views. 


Jainism possesses a vast literature, mostly in 
. « L Prakrta. The canonical or authori- 

Jaina Literature. 

tative works accepted by all sects 
are said to contain the teachings of the last Tlrlhan- 
kara, Mahavlra. They are too many to be mentioned 


1 * Digambara * literally means nude and ‘ dvetambara ’ white- 
robed. 
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here. Much of the early literature has been lost. 
When Jainism had to defend itself against the criti¬ 
cism of other schools, it adopted, for this purpose, the 
technical philosophical terminology of Sanskrit and 
thus developed its literature in Sanskrit as well. 

The philosophical outlook of Jainism is common- 
sense realism and pluralism. The objects perceived 
by us are real, and they are many. The world 
consists of two kinds of reality, living and non-living. 

Every living being has a spirit 

outlook of^Jalmsm!' 031 or a soul (jlva), however imperfect 
its body may be. Avoidance of 
all injury to life (ahiiiisa) plays, therefore, an impor¬ 
tant role in Jaina ethics. Along with this respect for 
life there is in Jainism another great element, namely, 
respect for the opinion of others. This last attitude 
is justified by a metaphysical theory of reality as many¬ 
faced (anekantavada) and a consequent logical doctrine 
(syadvuda) that every judgment is subject to some' 
condition and limitation, and various judgments about 
the same reality may, therefore, be true, each in its 
own sense, subject to its own condition. 

The philosophy of the Jainas may be conveniently 
discussed under three topics, viz . Epistemology (or 
theory of knowledge including Logic), Metaphysics, 
and Ethics and Religion. 


II. 


1 . 



Jaina Theory of Knowledge 
Nature and Kinds oj Knowledge 


Consciousness is the inseparable essence of every 
soul, according to the Jainas; it is 
ea“f U the t8 .ou?. tb6 «°*’ a8 lhe Carvakas hold, a mere 
accidental property, arising only 
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under some conditions. Moreover, consciousness is 
conceived like the sun’s light, capable of manifesting 


It manifests itself 
and other objects. 


itself and every thing else unless 
some obstruction prevents it from 
reaching its object. 1 Had there 


been no obstacles, the soul would have been omniscient. 


Omniscience is a potentiality inherent in every soul. 
As it is, however, we find that ordinary souls are 
all more or less ignorant ; their knowledge is limited. 
The Jainas hold that this limitation is due to the 


obstacles created by different karmas which obstruct 
in different degrees (Lie natural consciousness of the 
soul and thus deprive it of its omniscience. The body, 
the senses and the mind (manas) are all constituted by 
karmas and the soul’s power is limited by them. 

Like other thinkers, the Jainas admit the twofold 


classification of knowledge into 
aU'knowk t dge" d “ ed " bnmediate and mediate (aparoksa 
and paroksa). But they point out 
that what is ordinarily regarded as immediate know¬ 
ledge is only relatively immediate. Perception of 
external or internal objects through the senses (indriya) 
or mind (manas) is immediate as compared with infer¬ 
ence. Still such knowledge cannot be said - to be 
absolutely immediate, because even here the soul knows 


Two kinds of imme¬ 
diate knowledge, ordi 
nary immediate and 
really immediate 
knowledge. 


through the medium of something 
else, namely, the senses or manas. 
In addition to such ordinary or 
empirical (vyavaharika) immediate 


knowledge, there is also a really or 
absolutely (puraniarthika) immediate knowledge, which 


1 1 Jfianam sva-para-bbasi.* 
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a soul attains, by removing its karma obstacles. In 
such knowledge the soul's consciousness becomes imme¬ 
diately related to objects, without the medium of senses, 
etc., simply by the removal or the karmas that pre¬ 
vented it from reaching those objects. 1 Three different 
kinds of such really immediate knowledge are distin¬ 
guished. When a person has partially destroyed and 

allayed the influences of karmas, he 

im^edi'ate Dd kn 0 owSe acquires the power of knowing 

-—avadhi, manahpar. objects which have forms, but are 
yaya and kevala. J 

too distant or minute or obscure to 
be observed by the senses or manas. Such immediate 
knowledge by the unaided soul is, however, limited as 
its objects are limited and, therefore, it is called 
avadhijfidna (limited knowledge). Again, when a person 
has overcome hatred, jealousy, etc. (which create 
obstacles that stand in the way of knowing other 
minds), he can have direct access to the present and 
past thoughts of others. This knowledge is called 
manah-paryaya (entering a mind;. But when all 
karmas that obstruct knowledge are completely remov¬ 
ed from the soul, there arises in it absolute knowledge 
or omniscience. This is called kevala-jnana. Only 
the liberated souls have such knowledge. 2 


1 Early Jaina writers like UmasvamI confine * aparoksa ’ only to 
the soul's immediate knowledge without any medium. Later writers 
like Hemacandra extend it to ordinary sense-perception as well, as most 
other Indian logicians do. To justify the narrower sense ‘ aksa ' is 
interpreted as• jiva ' and not 1 indriya ’ as ordinarily explained (vide 
Gagaratna's Com. on Qa&dariana, verse, 55). 

2 Vide Tattvarlhadhigama-sutra, Chap. I, sutras 9,12, 21-29, 
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Ordinary immediate 
and mediate know¬ 
ledge. 


These are, then, the three kinds of extraordinary 
or extra-sensory perceptions which 
are immediate par excellence . But 
in addition to these, there are the 
two kinds of ordinary knowledge 
possessed by an average person. These are called mati 
and 6ruta. There are differences of opinion among 
Jaina writers regarding the exact meanings of these 
terms. But ordinarily, mati is taken to mean any 
kind of knowledge which we can obtain through the 
senses or through- manas. 1 Thus understood, mati 
includes ordinary immediate knowledge (or internal and 
external perception), memory, recognition and infer¬ 
ence. 2 Sruta is knowledge obtained from authority. 


The Jainas give an account of the process by which 
ordinary perception takes place and is retained. s At first 
there is only a distinct sensation, say of a sound. It is not 
yet known what it means. This primary state of con¬ 
sciousness is called avagraha (i.e., grasping the object). 
Then arises the query: “What is this sound? 99 This 
questioning state of the mind is called ihii (i.e., query). 
Then comes a definite judgment like “ This is the sound of 
a oar/* This is called avfiya (removal of doubt). Then 
what is ascertained is retained in the mind. This retention 
is called dharana (i.e., holding in the mind). 

Sruta, the second kind of ordinary knowledge is mostly 
interpreted as knowledge obtained from what is heard from 
others. 4 This includes all kinds of knowledge .derived 
from spoken or written authority. As the understanding 
of any authority is dependent on the perception of sounds 
or written letters, sruta is said to be preceded by mati. 

It is pointed out, further, that these two kinds of ordi¬ 
nary knowledge (namely, mati and 6ruta), as well as the 
lowest kind of immediate extraordinary knowledge 
(namely, avadhi), are not absolutely free from chances of 


Ibid,. 1.14. 2 Ibid., 1.13. 3 Ibid., 1. 15. « Ibid., 1. 20. 
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error. But the two higher kinds of immediate extra-sen¬ 
sory knowledge'(manahparyaya and kevala) are never liable 
to any error. 

For ordinary purposes, the Jaiua.s accept the general 
view that there are three prarnanas, namely, perception, 
inference and testimony (• i.e . authority). 1 

2. The Carvaka View Criticised 

In accepting non-perceptual sources of knowledge 
iike inference and testimony, the Jaina writers feel it 
necessary to justify their view by refuting the Carvaka 
theory that perception is tiie only source of valid 
knowledge. 2 They ask: If a Carvaka were called 
upon to show why even per- 

Inference is Dot in- i . t , . , 

valid. Even the Car- ceplion should not be rejected as 

POSM inference prc8up an mvali(1 source of knowledge, 

what would he say ? He would 

either remain silent and thus confess that he has no 

reason to support his view, or hold that perception is 

valid because it is not misleading. If he adopts the 

first course, his view is a mere ipse dixit , an opinion 

unsupported by reason, and, therefore, not acceptable. 

If he adopts the second alternative, then he supports 

his view by a reason, and therefore, he is himself 

taking the help of inference. Besides, if the 

Carvaka admits that perception is valid because it is 

uncontradicted and not misleading, for similar reasons 

inference and testimony also should be accepted. If the 

1 Vide Nyayavatara-vivrti (p. 4, S. C. Vidyabbusana’s ed.) : 
‘ pramaijani pratyak§aiiumana.sabdani.’ 

2 Prameya-hamala-martania , Chap. 2 (Ninjaya-Sagara Press); 
Sy&dv&da-mafljari, verse 20, and Hemacandra’s Cora, thereon. 

12—1605 B 
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Carvaka says to this, that inference and testimony are 
sometimes misleading, then it is possible to point out 
that even perception is sometimes misleading. So the 
only reasonable conclusion is that any source of know¬ 
ledge, be it perception or inference or testimony, should 
be regarded as valid in so far as it yields a knowledge 
that does not prove misleading. The criterion of 
validity should be the harmony (sarhvada) of knowledge 
with the practical consequences to which it leads. 

Moreover, when the Carvaka denies the existence 
of non-perceptible objects like life-after-death, he goes 
beyond perception and infers the non-existence of the 
objects from the fact of their non-perception. Even 
when the Carvaka says about perception in general 
that it is valid, he goes beyond the perceived cases 
of perception found to be valid in the past and infers, 
from general similarity, something about the future 
unperceived cases of perception as well. Similarly, 
when Carvaka argues with his critics, he infers their 
thoughts from their expressions ; for otherwise the 
Carvaka could not take pari in any discussion. Hence 
the Carvaka view that perception is the only valid 
source of knowledge, is not correct. 

3. The Jaina Theory of Judgment 

( i) Syadvada or the Theory that Every^Judginent 
hrlMalTve'' ^ 

The Jamas [oint out that the different kinds of 

S. oneTs^ct'of immediate and mediate knowledge 

reality and is therefore that W0 possess about objects sllOW 
relative and subject to 

some condition. that every object has innumerable 
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characters. 1 An omniscient being can obtain (through 
kevala-jnana) an immediate knc,. ledge of an object in 
all its innumerable aspects. But imperfect beings look 
at objects from one particular point of view at a time 
and have consequently the knowledge of only one 
aspect or character of the thing. Such partial know¬ 
ledge about some one of the innumerable aspects of an 
object is called by the Jaiua writers ‘ naya.’ 2 Judgment 
(paramarsa) based on such partial knowledge is also 
called a ‘ naya.’ 3 * 5 Every judgment that we pass in 
daily life about any object is, therefore, true only in 
reference to the standpoint occupied and the aspect 
of the object considered. It is because we forget 
this limitation and regard our judgments as uncondi¬ 
tionally true, that we come to quarrel and disagree 
very often in life. The story of the blind men who 
formed their ideas of an elephant by touching its legs, 
ears, tail and trunk respectively and thus came to 
quarrel about the real shape of the animal, illustrates 
this truth. They quarrelled because each thought 
that his knowledge was the only true and complete 
knowledge and should be accepted unconditionally. 
The quarrel was over aB soon as each of them realized 
that his knowledge was only one of the many parts of 
the animal. 

1 Vide $a4-danana-$afnuccaya , 55 : “anantadharmabam vaata, etc.** 

and Gunaratna’s Com. 

? Vide Nydyavatdra , verse 29 : 14 Ekadeite-viSisto’rfcbo nayasya visayo 

matah.’* , 

5 " nayati prapayati saihvedanam archayati, iti naya^i prauiapa* 
pravjtteruttarakalabbavi para-mar 6a]?,” N yayavatara-viv.. 29, 
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The various systems of philosophy which yive 
different accounts of the universe 

pioiosnphy ^represent similarly occupy different points 

different partial aspects gf v |discover i he different 
of reality. 

aspects of the many-sided universe. 
They quarrel because they do not bear in mind that 
each account is true only from its own standpoint , 
and is subject to certain conditions. They fail to 
realize, therefore, that the different views may be true 
like the different descriptions of the elephant. 

In view of these facts, the Jainas insist that every 


Every judgment should 
be qualified by some 
word like 4 somehow * 
(syat), expressing con¬ 
ditionality. 


judgment (liaya) should be qualified 
by some word like ‘somehow’ (syat, 
J, .e. in some respect), so that the 
limitation of this judgment and 


the possibility 01 other alternative judgments from 
other points of view may be always clearly borne 
in mind. For example, instead of a judgment 
like “ The elephant is like a pillar/’ it should be 
said, to remove the chance of confusion, “Somehow 


(i.c. in respect of its legs), the elephant is jike a 


pillar/* Similarly, on perceiving a black earthen 
jug existing in a room at a particular time, we should 
not assert unconditionally, “ The jug exists/* but 
should rather say, “ somehow, the jug exists,” which 
would remind us that the judgment is true only 
with regard to the many conditions of space, time 
quality, etc., under which the jug exists. The qualified 
judgment “ Somehow, the jug exists” (syad ghatah 
asti) would prevent the possibility of the misapprehen¬ 
sion that the pot exists at all times or in every place, or 
that a pot of any other colour, shape, etc., exists. The 
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unqualified judgment, “ The jug exists,” leaves the 
possibility of such misapprehension. 

This theory of the Jainas h.is come to be known as 
syadvada. It is the view that 
ajaJy b ada VieW ' S Called evcr .V ordinary judgment (passed 
by imperfect minds like ours) holds 
good only of the particular aspect of the object judged 
and of the point of view from which the judgment 
is passed. 


TI»is Jaina view is quite in keeping with the view 
accepted by Western logicians gcner- 
Tbis view is in keep- ally, namely, that every judgment is 
mg with the Western J . J .. , ■ e 

view that every judg- P assed !n a P artlcular universe ot 
ment relates to a discourse or context and must be 
particular universe of understood only in reference thereto, 
discourse, whose con- The un j V erse of discourse is consii- 

ffSSffiS by diffeveut factor. ld» .pace, 

time, degree, quality, etc., which are 
left unmentioned partly because they are obvious and 
partly because they are too many to be stated exhaus¬ 
tively. Now, if these conditions cannot be exhaustively 
enumerated, as some modern logicians like Schiller 'also 
admit, it is good for the sake of precision to qualify the 
judgment explicitly by a word like ‘ somehow ’ (syat). 

The principle underlying ‘syadvada’ makes Jaina 
thinkers catholic in their outlook. 
This view makes They entertain and accept the views 

catholic and tolerant!*^ ot °, ther philosophers as different 
possible versions of the universe from 
different points of view. The only thing that the Jainas 
dislike in other thinkers is the dogmatic claim of each 
that he alone is in the right. This claim amounts to the 
fallacy of exclusive predication (ekanta-viida). Against 
such a fallacy of philosophical speculation a protest has 
been raised recently in America by the Neo-realists who 
have called it the fallacy of exclusive particularity. 1 But 
no Western or Eastern philosopher has so earnestly tried 
to avoid this error in practice as the Jainas have done. 


This view makes 
Jaina philosophy 
catholic and tolerant. 


1 The New ReaUem t pp. 14-15. 
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(it) buptabhangmaya or (he Seven Form's of 
Judgment 

Ordinarily, logic distinguishes two kinds of judg- 

. , ment, affirmative and negative. 

The seven forms of i . 

conditional predica- The Jamas distinguish seven kinds 

t,on ' Of judgment including these two. 

Any object may bj| described affirmatively by a judg¬ 
ment which predicates of it any of the characters it 
possesses, or it may be described negatively by a 
judgment which denies of it characters belonging to 
other objects but absent in this. 1 These two are the 
affirmative and negative judgments ordinarily recog¬ 
nized ; but the Jainas qualify each with ‘ somehow ’ 
(syat)to emphasize its conditional or relative character. 
Affirmative judgments about a jug, for example, would 
be like ‘ somehow the jug is in the room * (i.e. in the 
room at a particular place and at a particular time, and 
as a jug of a particular description) ; * somehow the 
jug is red * (i.e. not. always red but only during a 
particular time or under particular circumstances and 
the red is of a specific shade, etc.). The general form 
of all affirmative judgments can 
P M8yat S aati? 10W 8 ** *hen be symbolically represented 

as ‘ somehow S is P ’ (syat asti). 
Again, negative judgments about an object would be 
like ‘ somehow the jar is not outside the room * (mean¬ 
ing that the jar of that particular kind, at that particu¬ 
lar time, etc., is not outside); ‘ somehow the jar is not 

1 Vide Guparalna’s Com , op. cit. ipp. 219-20, Asiatic Soc, ed.): 
Iba dvidba eaihbaodbo’stityena nastitvena ca. Tatra svaparyayairas- 
tit-vena sambandhalj,.paraparyayaisfu nastitvena.” 
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black ’ (i.e. not black at that particular apace and 
time and under these • conditions, 
V“ *>>■ We tod IhM :iw the 
general form of all neg&tive judg¬ 
ments is 4 somehow S is not P * (syat na sti ). 

When, however, we have to describe the complex 

. „ , „, fact that the jar is sometimes red 

(3) ‘ Somehow S is . * , 

and also is not P ’ and sometimes not, we must have 

Ujat asti ca nastica). a compound judgment like ‘ some¬ 
how the jar is and also is not red.* The general form 
of this judgment would, therefore, be * somehow S is 
and also is not P * (syat asti ca nasti ca). This is the 
third form of judgment recognized by Jaina logic. 
This form is obtained by combining successively the 
points of view of the first two judgments into one 
composite point of view. The necessity of such com¬ 
pound judgment lies in the need of a comprehensive 
view of the positive and the negative character of an 
object. r 

A jar is black when raw, and red when it is baked. 

, , „ , „ But if we are asked, what is the 

<i) 1 Somehow S is 

indescribable ' (sjat real colour of the jar always or 
avaktavyamj. under all conditions, the only 

honest reply would be that the jar cannot be described 
then, i.e . under the conditions of the question. Under 
such circumstances when we are forced to predicate 
simultaneously, of any object, characters which are 
incompatible, being contrary or contradictory, our judg¬ 
ment, according to the Jainas, would be of the general 
form ‘ somehow S is indescribable * (syat avaktavyam). 
This is the fourth kind of judgment recognized by 
Jaina logic. 
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Recognition of this fourth form of judgment is of 
great philosophical value. It points out, first, that though 
an object can be described from different standpoints, in 
different aspects separately or successively, it cannot be 
described at all, if no such distinction of standpoint and 
aspect is made. An object in general is an indescribable 
entity. Secondly, this also points out that philosophical 
wisdom does not always consist in the ability to answer a 
question by a straight affirmative or negative, but- also in 
realising that some questions, by their very nature, are 
unanswerable. Thirdly, the recognition of this form of 
judgment shows that the Jaina logic does not violate the 
principle of contradiction. On the contrary, it shows that 
obedience to this law makes the Jaina confess that incom¬ 
patible characters cannot be simultaneously predicated 
of any subject in the same aspect. 

The other three, of the seven forms of judgment, 

are obtained by combining sue- 

P and i» S °“80°Tnde8 8 ecssively each of the first three 
cnbablc ’ (syat asti ca, standpoints with the fourth. Thus 

avaklavyara ca). x 

by combining the first and the 
fourth successively , we get the fifth form of judgment, 

‘somehow S is P and is also indescribable 5 (syat asti 
ca, avaktavyam ca). When we consider together, 
from a comprehensive point of view, the fact that a 
jug is sometimes red, but also that without reference 
to any particular time or state it cannot be described 
as having any predicable character, our judgment is 
of the form, ‘ The jug is somehow red but us also 


•6) * Somehow S is 
not P and is also indes¬ 
cribable * (syat nasti 
ca, avaktavyam caj. 


somehow indescribable.’ Similarly, 
combining again the second and 
the fourth standpoint successively 


we have the sixth judgment of the general form, ‘ some- 


*7) * Somehow S is P, 
also is rot P and is in¬ 
describable too ' (syat. 
asti ca, nasti ca, 
avaktavyam ca). 


how S is not P and is also in¬ 
describable ’ (syat nasti ca, avak¬ 
tavyam ca). Lastly, combining 
successively the third with the 
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fourth point of view, we get the seventh form of 
judgment, ; Somehow S is P, also is not P, and is in¬ 
describable too * (syat asti ca, nasti ca, avaktavyam ca). 

If we combine simultaneously any of the first three 
points of view with the fourth, instead 
s’ble ° fclier f ° rm lS P ° S 80 successively, we shall 

oi e * have in each case the simultaneous 

predication of incompatible characters (like * is and is 
indescribable or * is not and is indescribable or ‘ is, 
is not and is indescribable '). Hence in each case the 
judgment would be the same in form as in the fourth case, 
namely, ‘Somehow S is indescribable ’ (syat avaktavyam). 
Therefore, though there are innumerable aspects of every 
thing, the forms of judgment would be only seven, neither 
more nor less. 

To sum up, Jain a logic: recognizes ihe following 
seven kinds of conditional judgment (saptabhangl- 
naya) : 

(1) Somehow, S is P s(yai asti). 

(2) Somehow, S is not P (syat nasti). 

(3) Somehow, S is P, and is also not P (syat asti,ca 
nasti ca). 

(4) Somehow, S is indescribable (syat avakta¬ 
vyam). 

(5) Somehow, S is P, and is also indescribable 
(syat asti ca avaktavyam ca). 

(6) Somehow, S is not P, and is also indescribable 
(syat nasti ca avaktavyam ca). 

(7) Somehow, S is P, and is also not P, and also 
indescribable (syat asti ca nasti ca avaktavyam ca). 


The Jaina doctrine of syadvada is sometimes compared 
with the pragmatism of some Western 
Sy&dvada is realistic thinkers. It is true that a pragmatic 
pragmatic. logician, like Schiller, also recognizes 

the truth that no judgment is true 


13—1605B 
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or false without particular reference to its context and 
purpose. Even a so-called self-evident judgment, like 
‘ A square is not a circle * or 1 Two and two are four, * is 
true only in a specific sense, according to Schiller. This 
is a striking point of resemblance. But there is a very 
great difference also which should not be forgotten. The 
Jainas are realists , but the pragmatists have a distinct 
idealistic bias. According to the JainaSi the different 
judgments about an object are not simply different sub¬ 
jective ideas of the object, but they reveal the different real 
aspects of the object. The Jainas would accept, therefore, 
a realistic view of truth 1 which is rejected by all thorough¬ 
going pragmatists. 

The Jaina syadviida is sometimes compared with the 
Western theory of relativity. There 
rt is a k.nd of reluti- are two kinds of relativity, idealistic 

and not idealistic. ( as of Protagoras, Berkeley, Schiller), 

and realistic fas of Whitehead or 
Boodin). And if the Jaina is to be called a relativist, he 
must, be understood to be of the realistic type. Our 
judgments about tilings are relative—but relative to or 
dependent upon not simply the mood of the judging mind, 
but upon the relational characters of the many-sided 
reality itself. 


Another misunderstanding often found is the inter- 

It is not .scepticism. P ro , tnUon . of , th « J aina ‘ ^ ’ 

as may be. I his would impart a 

sceptical or agnostic form to the Jaina theory, and make 
it look like the view of the Greek sceptic Pyrrho who also 
recommended the qualification of every judgment with a 
phrase like ‘maybe.’ But it should be noted that the 
Jaina is not a sceptic. It is not the uncertainty* of a 
judgment, but its conditional or relative character, that is 
expressed by the addition of the qualifying particle ‘ syat.* 
Subject to the conditions or the universe of discourse 
under which any judgment is made, the judgment is valid 
beyond all doubt. There is, therefore, no room for 
scepticism. 


1 * Yftthava9thitftrfchavyavasayarupara hi sarhvedanam pramanara 
Prameijalamalam(irtari(Ja, p. 41. 
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I’iiE Jaina Metaphysics 


Tke Jain as hold that every object known by us ha a 
innumerable characters (ananta- 

(o^posaegsTnnumerable dhanuakam vastu). Lot us try to 

characters, positive understand a little more clearly 
ma negative. J 

the implication of this view. 

Every object is what it is because of its positive and 
negative characters. The positive characters which 
determine, for example, an object like a man, are his 
size, colour, shape, weight, constitution, heredity, 
family, race, nationality, education, employment, place 
of birth, date of birth, habitation, age, etc., and the 
numberless relations lie bears to the uncountable other 
objects of the world. The negative characters which 
determine the man consist- of what he is not. To 
know him fully, we should know how he is distinguish¬ 
ed from everything else; we should know, for 
example, that he is not a European nor a Chinese, nor a 
Negro, etc., that he is not a Christian, nor a Mohamme¬ 
dan nor a Zoroastrian, etc., not dishonest, not foolish, 
not selfish, etc. As the negative characters of the 
man consist in his distinctions from all other objects in 
the universe, the number of these would, therefore, be 
far greater than that of the positive characters. 1 

If we consider, then, an object in the light of its 
own positive characters and also in 

Moreover, it acquires the }i fc' ht of the characters of all 

new characters with other objects which are absent in it, 
changes m time. 

the object would no longer, appear to 


1 “ stokah svaparyayah paraparyayastu vyavrttirvipa ananta, 

anantebhyo dravyebhyo vyavittitvat, ” Gunaratnaon Sad., vexse 55. . 
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bo a simple thing having only a limited number ol' 
(pialities, as we ordinarily take it to be. The object, on 
the contrary, turns out to be one possessed of unlimited 
characters. But when, moreover, ihe element of time 
is taken into consideration, and it 
i»fi«rc“r£i! b8S is remembered that the object lakes 
on new characters with the change 
of time, the object is found really to possess infinite 
characters (anantadharnnO. 


daina writers, tlierefore, remark that he who knows 
one object fully, knows every thing. 

only the omniscient Only a n omniscient person (kevalh 
•■an, therefore, know ‘. , . . , , n 

«n object fully can have such complete knowledge 

of an object. For practical ptir- 
poses(vyavahara) a- partial knowledge of what an object 
is or is not. is, of course, quite sufficient. But- this 
should not make us think, as we do, that a finite object 
is really possessed of limited characters. Nor should 
we think that our ordinary knowledge about it is com¬ 
plete' and perfect. 


1. The Jaina Conception of Substance 

We have' just seen that objects have many 

... characters. As in common con- 

A substance is possess ^ 

ed of some unebang versation so also in philosophy 
ing essential characters . 

(gupas) and changing a distinction is made between 
modes tparjayas). the characters (d harm a) and that 

which possesses the characters (dharmi). The latter 
is generally called a substance (dravya). The Jainas 
accept this common philosophical view of substance. 
But they point out that there are two kinds of charac¬ 
ters found in every substance, essential and accidental. 
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The essential characters of a substance remain in the 
substance as long as the substance remains. Without 
these the substance will cease to be what it is. Con¬ 
sciousness, for example, is an essential character of the 
soul. Again, the accidental characters of a substance 
come and go ; they succeed one another. Desires, voli¬ 
tions, pleasure and pain are such accidental characters 
possessed by the soul-substance. It is through such 
characters that a substance undergoes change or 
modification. They may also be called, therefore, 
modes. The Jamas call an essential unchanging charac¬ 
ter guna, and an accidental, changing character paryaya 
or paryaya. A substance is defined, therefore, as 
that which possesses qualities (gunas), aB well as modes 
(paryayas). 1 

The world is composed of substances of different 

kinds. In so far as the essential 

Change aud j>erma* characters of the ultimate sub* 
nence are, then'fore, 

both real. stances are abiding, the world i,s 

permanent, and in so far as the 
accidental characters undergo modification, the world 
also changes. The Jainas, therefore, hold that those 
philosophers like the Bauddhas, who say that there is 
nothing really permanent in the universe, and that 
everything changes from moment to moment (ksauika- 
vada), are one-sided and dogmatic. Equaliy mistaken 
also are philosophers like the monistic Vedantiris, 
who declare that change is unreal and that Reality is 
absolutely unchanging (nitya«vada). 3 Each of them 
looks at one side (ekanta) of reality only and thus 


i 

3 


Gupa-paryayavad dra?yatn, Tat. sut., 5.96. 
Sy&dvadamafljart , verse 26. 
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commits tlic fallacy of exclusive predication. Change 
and permanence are both real. It should not be 
thought contradictory to say that a particular substance 
for the universe as a whole) is both subject to change 
and free from it. Change is true of the substance in 
one respect (syat), whereas permanence is true in 
another respect (syat). The contradiction vanishes 
when wo remember that cadi predication is relative 
and not absolute, as taught by syadvada. 

A substance is real (sat), "Reality consists of three 


There are tin* three 
factors present in 
reality, viz. perma¬ 
nence, origination and 
decay. 

agiin the origin 


factors: permanence, origination 
dnd decay. In substance there is 
its unchanging essence and, there¬ 
fore, it is permanent ; there are 
and decay of its changing modes 


(paryaya). Hence all the three elements that charac¬ 


terize reality are there in a substance. 

H\ accepting this criterion of reality the Jainas reject 
the Bauddha view that reality con- 
Causal efficiency can- sists in Cimsal efficiency, ix. that an 

not be a mark of real- object is real if it is capable of 

ity, Bauddbas think. causing any effect. The Bauddha 

criterion is faulty, because according 
to it, even an illusory snake must be called real as it can 
cause effects like fear, flight, etc. 
Tlh Bauddha theory 1,,roin this fault y criterion of reality 

of moinentarineas is the Bauddhas deduce the theory of 

also untenable. the momentariness of things, which, 

therefore, turns out to be fallacious. 
Against the one-sided t heory of momentariness the Jainas 
also adduce the following arguments : l 


(1) If overy thing be momentary, the soul also would 


Refutation of momen¬ 
tariness. 


be so, and then we could not explain 
memory, recognition, the immediate 
feeling of personal identity, etc. (2) 


1 Safca diirsana-sarigraha , Ch. on Jaioa, and Gunaratna’s Com. on 
Sad , 52. 
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Liberation would then be meaningless, because there would 
be no permanent soul to be liberated. (3) No moral life 
would be possible then, because a momentary person could 
not attempt to attain any end. The work of the person 
who would begin an effort would bring about a fruit that 
would be enjoyed by the person succeeding him. (4) Con¬ 
sequently there would be no moral law ; the consequences 
of one's own action would be lost to him (krtapranasa) 
and the consequences of another man’s action w’ould be¬ 
fall him (akrtfibhyupagama). (5J Mere momentary states 
would not even constitute any individual series, because 
without something permanent running through the chang¬ 
ing modes, the different changing states cannot be held 
together to form a continuous individual. (6) Neither 
perception nor inference reveals the existence of any thing 
in the world in which there is only change and no element 
of continuity. 


Classification of Substances 


Substances extended 
and non-extended. 


The broadest classification of substances, according 
to the Jaina, is into the extended 
and the non-extended. There is 
only one substance, namely, time 
(kala), which is devoid of extension. All other 
substances possess extension. They are called by the 
general name astihuya , because every substance of 
this kind exists (asti) like a body (kaya), possessing 
extension. 1 

Substances possessing extension (astikayas) are 
The living and the subdivided into two kinds, namely, 
the [lyinggjiva) and the non-living 


non-living. 


1 Vide Dravya-sahgraha, 21. According to Guparatna, however, 
‘ astikaya ’ means a collection of indivisible parts of space. 
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The fettered and the 
liberated. 


those that are 


the 


(ajiva). Living substances (jivas) are identical with 
souls or spirits. The souls again can 
he classified into those that are 
emancipated or perfect (mukta) and 
in bondage (baddha). The souls in 
bondage are again of (wo kinds, 
those that are capable of movement 
(trasaj and those that are immobile 
The immobile living substances have the 
most imperfect kinds of bodies. 
They live in the five kinds of bodies 
made of earth, water, fire, air or 
plants respectively . 1 They have only 
the sense of touch ; they possess, therefore, tactual 
consciousness. The mobile living substances have 
bodies of different degrees of perfec- 


The moving and 
non-mo ving. 


ara). 


The live kinds of 
immobile living sub¬ 
stances having only 
one sense. 


The mobile living 
substances having two 
to five senses. 


lion and variously possess two, 
three, four or five senses. Souls or 
living substances like worms have two senses, namely, 
those of touch and taste, those like ants have three 
senses, namely, (hose of touch, taste and smell; those 
like bees possess four senses, namely, those of touch, 
taste, smell and sight. Higher animals like beasts, 
birds and men have five senses, namely, those of 
touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing. 


Non-living substances possessing extension are 
dhartna, adharma, akasa and pudgala. 


Sy&dvnda , 22, and also Gm?aratna*s Com. on $ 2 $., 49. 
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The following table will clearly show the above 
scheme of classification: 


Substance (dravya) 



Extended fastikayn) Non-extanded (anastikaya>, 

| e.g. time (kala) 


Aniuate (jlva) Inanimate (ajiva) 



Emancipated Fettered Dharma Adliarma Akasa Pudgala 
(inukt-a Ibaddha; i 


Moving (trasa) Non-moving (sthavara) Atoms (agu) of Compounds 
| e.g. those living in earth, water, fsaAghata) 

bodies of earth, etc. 6re, air. 



5-sensed, 4-sensed, 3-sensed, 2-sen8ed, 

e g. men e.g. bees, e.g. ants e.g. worms 

3. The Soul or Jlva 

A jlva or a soul is a conscious substance. Con¬ 
sciousness is the essence of the soul. 1 It is always 
present in the soul, though its 

Jlva is a soul. 

nature and degree may vary. 
Souls may be theoretically arranged in a continuous 

1 Cetana-laksapo jivalj, Gunaratna on fad., 47. * Upayogo 
laksanam.’ Tat. 


14—1605B 
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series according’ to the degrees of consciousness. 

At the highest end of the scale 
Souls have varying wouId be perfect souls that have 
knowledge!^ kl ° d3 ° f overcome all karmas and attained 
omniscience. At the lowest end 
would stand the most imperfect souls which inhabit 
bodies of earth, water, fire, air or vegetable. 1 In 
them life and consciousness appear to be absent. But 
really even here consciousness of a tactual kind is pre¬ 
sent; only consciousness is in a dormant form owing to 
the overpowering influence of karma-obstacles. 2 
Midway between would lie souls having two to five 
senses, like worms, ants, bees and men. 3 

It is the soul that knows things, performs activities, 
^ enjoys pleasures, suffers pains, and 

itself and others, it is illumines itself and other objects. 
* ° a ' The soul is eternal, but it also 

undergoes change of states. It is different from the 
body and its existence is directly proved by its con¬ 
sciousness of itself. 4 


Owing to the inclinations generated by its past 


Like a light the soul 
pervades the entire 
body in which it lives. 


actions a jlva comes to inhabit diffe¬ 
rent bodies successively. Like a 
light it illuminates or renders con¬ 


scious the entire body in which it lives. Though it has 


1 VanaspatjADtanazn ekam, Tat. Siit., 2.22. 

2 Vide Guparalna {$ad., 49) for elaborate arguments supporting the 
existence of life in plants and minerals. 

3 Krmi-pipilika-bbiamara-maimsyadinam ekaikavrddhani, Tat Sul 

2.23. * * ” 

i Nyayavatara , verse 31 and Dravya-sangraha , verse 2, 
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no form (murti), it acquires like a light the size and 
form of the body wherein it lives. It is in this sense 
that a jiva, though formless, is said to occupy space or 
possess extension. The jiva jf not infinite but co¬ 
extensive with the body, as it can immediately know 
objects only within the body. Consciosness is not 
present everywhere, but only in the body. 1 


Students of Western philosophy find it difficult to 
understand how a soul can possess 
How can the soul Loth consciousness and extension— 
occupy space qualities which are diametrically 

opposed, according to Descartes. Extension, Descartes 
thinks, is the exclusive quality of material substances, and 
consciousness is the exclusive quality of the soul. But 
the soul, as proved by Descartes, is essentially ‘a thinking 
being' 5 and ‘ thought' seems to have no connection with 
space or matter. But the Jaipas conceive the soul 
primarily as a living being (jiva). Consciousness is found 
in every part of a living body, and if consciousness be the 
character of the soul, the soul should be admitted to be 
present in every part of the body and, therefore, to occupy 
space. The soul's ability to pervade space is admitted by 
other Indian thinkers, as also by many Greek philosophers 
like Plato, and even by some modern realistic philosophers 
like Alexander. It should be borne 
The soul does not j n m } n( j however, that a soul's occu- 
pymg space simply means its presence 
in the different parts of space and not filling space 
like a material body. A material body fills a part of space 
in such a way that while it is there, no other matter can 
occupy it. But a soul's presence in a particular space does 
not prevent another soul's presence 

like Hght e8eUt 8pace t ^ iere > * wo sou ^ 8 may be present at 
1 e lg the same place, the Jainas point out, 

just as two lights can illumine the same area. 

The Jaina philosophers feel it necessary to meet the 
Carvaka views regarding the soul. Gunaratna, a great 


1 Vide Syad., 8, and Tat . Sut. t 5.16: “Prade^a-saihhlra visarpa- 
bhyam pradlpavafc.’' > 
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Jaina thinker, gives elaborate arguments to meet Carvaka 
scepticism and prove the existence of the soul. We may 
state here the purport of his arguments. 


The existence of the soul is directly proved by sucli 
uncontradicted immediate experience 
Proofs for the exis- as ‘I feel pleasure.' When we per- 
tence of the soul. ceive the quality of a substance, we 

say, we perceive the substance. For 
example, on seeing a rosy colour we hold that we perceive 
the substance rose, to which the 
The sonl is imme- colour belongs. On similar grounds 

diately known in the we ^can hold that the soul is directly 


ctszss*- ~ 

perceive such characters of the 
soul as pleasure, pain, remembrance, volition, doubts, 
knowledge, etc. The existence of the soul may also be 
indirectly proved by inferences like the following: The 
body can be moved and controlled 
It is also knowablo, ^ lik e a car, and, therefore, there 

ulsn'y kferences!" 00 ^' must , be that ™ovea and 

controls it. The senses of sight, 
hearing, etc., are only instruments, and there must be 
some agent who employs them. Again, there must be some 
efficient cause or producer of the body, because material 
objects which have a beginning are found to require 
some agent for shaping their material cause. Thus 
in different ways the existence of a substance like 
the soul can also be inferred. The 
The Carvaka. view Carvaka holds that consciousness is 


that unconscious male* the product of the material elements, 
ml elements can pro- we never 'perceive anywhere the 

not verified by percep- generation of consciousness by the 
tiou, unconscious material elements, 'The 

Carvaka believes that perception is 
the only valid source of knowledge. How can he then 
believe in what perception fails to show? Even if 
inference were accepted as valid by the Carvaka, it would 
not prove that consciousness is the 
nor by inference. effect of matter or the material body. 

Because, if the body were the cause 
of consciousness, there would be no absence of conscious¬ 


ness so long as the body existed, and consequently, loss of 
consciousness in sleep, swoon, or in a dead body would be 
impossible. Besides, we find that there is no relation of 
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concomitant variation between the body and consciousness, 
the development and decay of the body are not invariably 
followed by corresponding changes of consciousness. So 
no causal connection between matter and consciousness 
can be proved even by inference. The Carvaka would 
perhaps say that, though every kind of matter does not 
produce consciousness, yet when matter is organized into a 
living body, it produces consciousness. In reply to this 
it is pointed out that, but for some organizer, matter 
would not be formed into a living body, and that this 
organizer is the soul itself. Judgments like * I am stout '. 
‘ I am thin,' on which the Carvaka tries to prove that 
the soul is identical with the body, must be understood 
figuratively and not 1 iterally. The soul sometimes i reata 
the body as itself, because it is intimately interested in 
the body. Again, if the soul were absolutely unreal, the 
negative judgment 1 there is no soul in the body ' Would be 
unintelligible. Denial of something in any place implies 
the knowledge of its existence somewhere in some form. 1 
Apart from all other arguments, to say that * my self 
does not exist' Is as absurd as to sav ‘ my mother is 
barren ’ or ‘this sun, the giver of light, does not 
exist.’ 


4. The Inanimate Substances ot Ajivas 

The physical world in which souls live is constituted 
by the material bodies that the 

substance™ matter souls occ «Py and the other material 

nmc, space, dharma objects that form their environ- 
and adbarma. 

inept. But in addition to these 
material substances, there are space, time and the 
conditions of motion and rest, without which the 
world and its events cannot be fully explained. Let us 
consider these different substances one by one. 

* Yannisidbyate tat saraanyena vidyate eva.’ Gu^aratna on 
48-49. 
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(i) Mailer or Pudgala 


Matter in Jaina philosophy is called pu dga la, 


Material substances 
are capable of com¬ 
bination and separa¬ 
tion 


which etymologically means 4 that 
which is liable to integration 
and disintegration.* 1 Material sub¬ 
stances can combine together to 


form large and iarger wholes, and can also break up 
into smaller and smaller parts. The smallest parts of 
matter which cannot be further divided, being part¬ 


less, are called atoms (anu). Two or more such atoms 
may combine together to form compounds (sanghata 
or skandha). Our bodies and the objects of nature are 
such compounds of material atoms. Mind (manas), 
speech and breath are also the products of matter. 2 

A material substance (pudgala) possesses the four 


They have the qua- 
lifcies of touch, taste, 
smell and colour. 


qualities of touch, taste, smell and 
colour. 3 These qualities are 
possessed by atoms and also by 


their products, the compounds. Sound is not an 


original quality like these four, as most other Indian 
philosophers hold. The Jaina points out that sound 


along with light, heat, shadow, darkness, union, 
disunion, fineness, grossness, shape is produced later 
by the accidental modifications of matter. 4 


(ii) Space or Akasa 

The function of space is to afford room for the exis¬ 
tence of all extended substances, 
lot r °° m Soul, matter, dharma and adharma 

all exist in space. Though space 

1 ‘ Pdrayanti galanti ca,’ Sarvada'tiana, III. 

3 Taf, sat., 5.19. 3 /bid., 5.23, 4 Ibid., 5.24. 
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is imperceptible, its existence is known by an 
inference like the following: Substances which are 
extended can have extension only in some place, and 
that is called akasa. Though to be extended is the 
very nature of some substances, and no substance 
which lacks that nature can be made extended by 
space, yet it is also true that, to be extended a sub¬ 
stance requires space, as a necessary condition. 

Jt should not be thought that extension is explained 

fully by substances extended, with* 
Without space, sub- . 

stanees could not be out the supposition ot some other 
extended. condition like space. For, subs¬ 

tances are those that occupy or pervade, and space is 
that which is occupied or pervaded. 1 Space is not the 
same as extension, as Descartes thought, but it is the 
locus of extension, or of extended things, as Locke held. 

The Jaina distinguishes two kindsof space, the space 

Filled space and containing the world where souls 
empty space. and the other substances live (Joka- 

kasa), and empty space beyond such world (alokakasa). 


(iii) Time or Ivala 


Time (kala), as Umasvami states, makes possible the 


Time is the necessary 
condition of duration, 
change, motion, new¬ 
ness and oldness. 


continuity, modification, movement, 
newness and oldness of substances. 3 
Like space, time also is inferred, 
though not perceived. It is inferred 


as the condition without which substances could 


not have the characters just mentioned, though 
it is true that time alone cannot cause a thing to 


1 QuQ&ratna on 8ad. p 49 

9 Tat tut,. 5.2 2 ; ‘ vartana pari^ama-kriya^ paratvaparatve ea 
kalasya/ 
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have the characters. Without time a thing cannot 
endure or continue to exist ; duration implies 
moments of time in which existence is prolonged. 
Modification or change of states also cannot 
be conceived without time. A mango can be green 
and ripe only successively, i.e at different moments of 
time ; and without the supposition of time-distinctions 
we cannot understand how a thing can possess such 
incompatible characters. Similarly, movement which 
implies the assumption of successive states by an object 
can be conceived only with the supposition of time. 
Lastly, the distinction between the old and the new, 
the earlier and the later cannot be explained without 
time. These are. therefore, the grounds on which the 
existence of time can he inferred. 

The reason why time is not regarded as an astikaya 
is that time is one indivisible 
n0t oxtended substance. One and the same 

in spue". 

time is present everywhere in the 
world. 1 Unlike all other substances called astikayas, 
time is devoid of extension in space. 

Jaina writers sometimes distinguished betweeu real 
time (paramartliika ka!a) and 
#Dd ei “ Pi ' empirical or conventional time 
(vyavaharika kala, also called 
samaya). Continuity or duration (vartana) is the mark 
of real time, whereas changes of all kinds are the marks 
of empirical time. It is this latter (samaya) which is 
conventionally divided into moments, hours, etc;., and 
is limited by a beginning and an end. But real time is 


1 Gonaratna on Qad., p. 163, 
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formless and eternal. By imposing conventional limita- 
lions and distinctions on real time, empirical time is 
produced. 1 

Some Jaina teachers, Gunaratna observes, do not 
admit time as a separate substance, but regard it as a 
mode (paryaya) of the other substances. 2 


( iv) Dharma and Adharma 


Like space and time, these two substances also are 


Dharma and adharma 
arc the conditions of 
movement and rest. 


inferentially proved to exist. Mobi¬ 
lity and immobility—motion and 
rest—are the grounds of such 


inference. The Jaina argues that just as the move¬ 
ment of a fish in the river, though initiated by the fish 
itself, would not be possible without the medium 
of water, which is, therefore, a necessary condition 
similarly the movement of a son! or a material 
thing requires some auxiliary condition, without which 
its motion would not be possible. Such a condition 
is the substance called dharma. Dharma can only 
favour or help the motion of moving objects; it can¬ 
not make a non-moving object move, just as water 
cannot make a fish move. Adharma, on the con¬ 


trary, is the substance that helps the restful state 
or immobility of objects, just as the shade of a 
tree helps a traveller to rest, or the earth supports 
things that rest on it. It cannot, however, arrest the 
movementof any moving object. Dharma and adharma, 


1 Dravya-sangraha t 21. 
* $ad. t p. 162. 

15-1SP5B 
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though thus opposed, are also similar in so far as both 

are eternal, formless, non-moving, 

They are formless and both pervade the entire world- 
passive substances. L 

space (Jokakasa). As conditions of 
motion and rest, both are passive, 1 and not active. 
Dhanna and adliarrna are used here in ttiese technical 
senses, and not in their ordinary moral senses {i.c. 
merit and demerit.) 2 

Regarding all the four substances—space, time, dhartna 
and adbarma—it should be noted that 
Space, time-, dhanna as causal conditions they all have a 
and adbarma are rf- peculiar status. The causal conditions 
mote and passive in* (karnnas) may be distinguished into 
strumental conditions, three chief kinds, agent (as potter is 
of the pot) and instrument (as the 
potter’s wheel is of the pot) and mateiial (as clay is of the 
pot). Space, time, etc.,come under the category of instru¬ 
mental conditions blit, tlv-y should be distinguished f om 
ordinary conditions of that kind, beiDg more indirect and 
passive than ordinary instrumental conditions. Gunaratna 
gives them, therefore, a special name, apeksakarana . 3 The 
stone on which the potter’s wheel rests may be cited as a 
condition of this kind in relation to the pot. Space, time, 
etc., are similar conditions. 


IV. The Jain a Ethics and Religion 

The most important part of Jaina philosophy is its 
Ethics. Metaphysics or epistemology—in fact, know¬ 
ledge of any kind— is useful for the Jaina in so far as it 
helps him to right conduct. The goal of right conduct 

1 1 Uda3inakarana * (Gunaratna, ?ad., p. 172). 

* Cf. “ Dharmadayah safijfiah samayikah," etc. ( Tattvdrtharaja - 
vdrttika , 5. 1. 17-18). 

3 $ad., p. 162. 
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again is salvation (moksa), which means negatively 
removal of all .bondage of the soul and positively the 
attainment of perfection. 

J. Bondage of the Soul 

Bondage means, in Indian philosophy in general, the 
liability of the individual to birth 

The soul in itself is 

possessed of infinite and all consequent sufferings. This 
potentiality. general conception of bondage is 

differently interpreted by the different systems in 
the light of their ideas of the individual and the 
world. The suffering individual, for the Jaina, is 
a jlva or a living, conscious substance called the soul, 
This soul is inherently perfect. It has infinite 
potentiality within. Infinite knowledge, infinite faith, 
infinite power and infinite bliss, can all be attained 
by the soul if it can only remove from within itself 
all obstacles that stand in the way. Just as the 
sun shines forth to illuminate the entire world as 
soon as the atmosphere is freed of cloud and fog, 
similarly the soul attains omniscience and the other 
perfections inherent in it as soon as the obstacles are 
removed. But what then are these obstacles, and how / 
do they come to rob the soul of its/ 

associated 0 wlth°iuatter luUive perfections? The obstacles,' 

and thus its limitation the Jaina asserts, are constituted 
or bondage occurs. 

by matter-particles which infect 
the soul and overpower its natural qualities. In 
other words, the limitations that we find in any 
individual soul are due to the material body with 
which the soul has identified itself. The body 
is made of particles of matter (pudgala), and for 
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the formation of a particular kind of body, particular 
kinds of matter-particles are to be arranged and 
organised in a particular way. In the formation of 
this body the guiding force is the soul’s own passions. 
Roughly speaking, a soul acquires the body that it 
inwardly craves for. The karma or the sum of the 
past iife of a soul—its past thought, speech and 
activity—generates in it certain 

.uSSTtto soul!™ 1 blin(] cravings and passions that 
seek satisfaction. These cravings 
in a soul attract to it particular sorts of matter*particles 
and organize them into the body unconsciously desired. 
The soul with its passions or karma-forces is, therefore, 
regarded by the Jaina as the organizer of tiie body, the 
efficient cause of it, whereas matter (pudgata) is said 
to be its material cause. The organism which the soul 
thus acquires, consists not simply of the gross per¬ 
ceptible body, but also the senses, manas, the vital 
forces and all the other elements which curb and limit 
the soul's potentialities. 


The body and other 
conditions of an in¬ 
dividual are all due to 
karma. 


The body that we have inherited from our parents 
is not a mere chance acquisition. 
Our past karma determines i lie 
family in which we are born as well 
as the nature of the body—its 
colour, stature, shape, longevity, the number and 
nature of sense organs and motor organs which it 
possesses. While all these, taken collectively, may 
be said to be clue to karma, taken also in the collective 
sense (of the sum-total of all tendencies generated by 
past life,, each of these taken separately may be said to 
be due to a particular kind of karma. The Jaina, 
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therefore, speaks of the many kannas, and names each 
after the effect it produces. For example, gotra-karma 
is the karma that determines the family into which one 
is born, ayu-karma is the karma determining the 
length of life, and so on. Similarly, we are told of the 
karma that clouds knowledge (juanavaranlya), that 
which clouds faith (darsanavaramya', that which 
produces delusion (mohanlya), that which produces 
emotions of pleasure and pain (vedanlya), and so on, 

The passions which cause bondage are anger, pride, 
infatuation and greed (krodha, 

The passions causing - - - i i i \ i 

bondage are anger, mana, maya, lobha). Tnese are 

greed infa<Uatl0n and ca ^ e ^ kasayas ( ix . sticky sub¬ 
stances), because the presence of 
these in the soul makes matter-particles stick to it. 

As the nature and number of material particles 
attracted by the soul depend on its 

matter into* the soul! 1 * karilla > theBe P arHde * theiDBClveB 

come to be called karma-matter 
(karma-pudgaia) or even simply karma. The flow of 
such karma-matter into the soul is called, therefore, 
influx (asrava) of karma. 

Bondage, in Jaina philosophy, comes, therefore, 
to mean the fact that jiva, infected 

to matter is due to its Wlth passions, takes up matter in 

bondage to bad dis* accordance with its karma. 2 As 
positions or passions. 

passion or bad disposition (bliava) 
of the soul is the internal and primary cause of 

1 Tat. sut., 8. 9. 

2 Tat . sul. f 8. 2 : “sakasayatva/’-jival? karmano yogyan pud^alan- 
adatte sa bandhafc.” 
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bondage, and the influx of matter (dsrava) into the sou] 
is only the effect of it, the Jaina writers point out 
that bondage or fall of the soul begins in thought. 
They, therefore, speak sometimes of two kinds of 
bondage: (1) internal or ideal bondage, i.e. the 
soul’s bondage to bad disposition (bhava-bandha), and 
(2) its effect , material bondage, i.e. the soul’s actual 
association with matter (dravya-bandlia). 


Interpenetration of 
the soul and mailer is 
proved by (lie presence 
of consciousness in 
every part of the body. 


The interpenetration of matter and soul (which, 
according to the Jaina, is the nature 
oi bondage) would appear to be crude 
to some. I3ut we should bear in mind 
tliat the soul, for the Jaina, is not 
devoid of extension, but co-extensive 
with the living body. The soul is the 
jiva, the Jiving being ; and in every part of the living body 
we find matter as well as consciousness and, therefore, 
the compresence or interpenetration of matter and the 
conscious living substance (i.e. the soul) is as good a fact 
of experience as the interpenetration of milk and water in 
a mixture o! the two, or of fire and iron in a red-hot iron 
ball. 1 


2. Liberation 

If bondage of the soul is its association with matter, 

liberation must mean the complete 

Liberation is the dissociation of the soul from matter, 
expulsion of matter 

from the. soul. This can be attained by stopping 

the influx of new matter into the 
soul as weil as by complete elimination of the matter 
with which the soul has become already mingled. The 
first process is called samvara (i.e. the stoppage of 
influx) and the second nirjara (i.e. exhaustion or wear¬ 
ing out of karma in the soul). 

1 Gunoratna, Com. on §a<7., p. 181. 
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We have seen that the passions or cravings of the 
soul lead to the association of the soul with matter. 
Looking into the cause of the passions themselves, we 
find that they ultimately spring 
from our ignorance. Our ignorance 
about the real nature of our souls 
leads lo anger, vanity, infatuation 


Ignorance is the 
cause of passions. 


and other 


things 


Knowledge alone can 
remove ignorance. 


and greed. 


Knowledge alone can 


reality. 


Right knowledge is 
obtainable from the 
teachings of the omni 
scient ti'rthankaras. 


remove ignorance. The Jainas, 
therefore, stress the necessity of 
right knowledge (samyag-juana) or the knowledge of 
Eight knowledge can be obtained only by 
studying carefully the teachings of 
the omniscient tlrthankaras or 
teachers who have already attained 
liberation and are, therefore, fit to 
lead others out of bondage. But before we feel inclined 
to study their teachings, we must have a general 
acquaintance with the essentials of the teachings and 
consequent faith in the competence of these teachers. 
This right sort of faith based on general preliminary 
acquaintance(called samyag-darsana) 
paves the way for right knowledge 
(samyag-jnana) and is, therefore, 
regarded as indispensable But mere knowledge is 
useless unless it is put to practice. Right conduct 
(samyak-caritra) is, therefore, regarded by the Jaina as 
the third indispensable condition of liberation. In right 
conduct, a man has to control his 
passions, his senses, his thought, 
speech and action, in the light of 
right knowledge. This enables him to stop the influx 
of new karma and eradicate old karmas, securing 


Therefore faith 
them is necessary. 


Knowledge is perfect¬ 
ed in right conduct. 
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gradually thereby the elimination of matter which ties 
the soul into bondage. 

Kight faith, right knowledge, and right conduct- 
„ . ,. . ... have, therefore, come to be known 

Hence, right faith, , 

right knowledge and ] n Jaina ethics as the three gems 
right conduct con- v J . . ~—7 'TV 

atitute the three, gems (tnratna) that shine Jll a good Jire 

of ft good life. j n Q 1C vel y first sutra of Tattvdrtha- 

dhigama-sfitra , CmasvamI states this cardinal teaching 

of Jainism : The path to liberation 

They jointly produce |j es through right faith, knowledge 
liberation. ^ ^ to ’ . to 

and conduct. 1 Liberation is the 
joint effect of these three. 


Right faith (samyag-darsana). —Umasvami defines 

right faith as the attitude of respect (sraddha) towards 
truth. This faith may be inborn and 
Right faith i* res- spontaneous in some; by others it 
r may oe acquired by learning or 

culture. 2 In auy case faith can arise only when the karmas 
that stand in its way (i.v. the tendencies that cause 
disbelief) are allayed or worn out. 

It should not be thought that Jainism wants its 
followers to accept blindly what is 
It is not blind faith, taught by the tlrthahkaras . As Mani- 
bhadra, a Jaina writer, states, the 
attitude of the Jaina is rationalistic, rather than dogmatic, 
and it is summed up in the following dictum : I have no 
bias for Mahftvira, and none against Kapila and others. 
Reasonable words alone are acceptable to me, wbose-ever 
they might be. 3 ’ 

The initial faith is a reasonable attitude, first, because 
it is based on some initial acquaint- 
It is the minimum ance and is proportionate to this, and 
will to believe, with secondly, because without such faith 

can raTionally^begln! 1 y tllere wou ld be no incentive to further 
study. Even a sceptical philosopher, 


1 4 Samyag-darsana-jnana-caritrani moksa-margah.’ 

2 Tat. jilt., 1.2-3. 

3 Com, on 8ad. t 44 (Ohowkbftjnba ed., p. 39;. 
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who begins to study something rationalJy, must possess 
some faith in the utility of his method and the subject 
he studies. 

Starting with a partial faith and studying further, 
if the beginner finds that the Jaina 
can f re ; teachings are reasonable, his faith 
knowledge. increases. The Jaina claims that the 

more one studies these views, the 
greater would faith grow. Perfect knowledge would cause,' 
therefore, perfect faith (samyag-darSana). 

Right knowledge ( samyag-jfidna ).—While faith is 
initially based on knowledge of only the essentials of the 
Jaina teachings, right knowledge is, 
.Right knowledge con- as Oravya-sahgraha states, the ‘‘de- ' 

knowledge of ;l ji tailed cognition of the real nature of 
truths. the ego and non-ego, and is free from 

doubt, error and uncertainty’' (verse 
42). We have already seen in connection with Jaina 
epistemology the different ways in which correct cognition 
can be obtained. As in the case of faith, so in the 
case of knowledge, the existence of certain innate 
tendencies (karmas) stand in the way of correct 
knowledge. Por the attainment of 
Removal of karma is perfect knowledge the removal of 
necessary for this. these karmas should be attempted. 

Perfection of this process ends in the 
attainment of absolute omniscience (kevalajnana). 

Right conduct ( samyak-cdritra ).—Good conduct is 
briefly described in Dravya sahgraha 
Right conduct is (verse 45) as refraining from what is 
r and a ^rfotmr g W Xt harmful and doing what is beneficial, 
is right. Ina word, it is what helps the self to 

get rid of the karmas that lead 
him to bondage and suffering. For the stoppage of 
the influx of new karmas, and eradication of the old, 
one must (1) take the five great vows (pafica-mahavrata), 
(2) practise extreme carefulness (samiti) in walking, 
speaking, receiving alms and other things, and answer¬ 
ing calls of nature, so as to avoid doing any harm to 
any life, (3) practise restraint (gupti) of thought, 
speech and bodily movements, (4) practise dharma of 
ten different kinds, namely, forgiveness, humility, straight¬ 
forwardness, truthfulness, cleanliness, self-restraint, 
austerity (internal and external), sacrifice, non-attachment 


16—160513 
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and celibacy, (5) meditate on the cardinal truths taught 
regarding the self and the world, (6; conquer, through 
fortitude, all pains and discomforts that nri-e from hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, etc., and (7) attain equanimity, purity, 
absolute greedlessness and pertect conduct. 1 

But Jaina writers are not unanimous regarding the 
necessity of all the above steps Some 

'Jlie five great vows 0 f them select the first, namely, the 
form the basis of right « , A 

conduct. 1176 8 reat vows as sufficient tor 

perfection of conduct. Many of the 
other steps recommended are found to repeat in different 
ways the basic principles of these five. 

The value of the five great vows (pnnca-maha- 
^vrkta) is recognized by the Upanisudic 
.T l,e P inci P iea un(lcr ; thinkers as well as the Bauddhas (who 
b> many oiher^lafths. cali them Panca-sila). The principles 
of most of tlie-se are recognized also 
in the ten Christian commandments. But ihe Jainas try 
to practise these, with a rigour scarcely found elsewhere. 
The*e vows consist of the following : 

Ahirhsa: Abstinence from all injury to life.—Life, 
as we have seen, exists not simply in 
|l) The vow of m()V j n g beings (t-rasa), but also in 

to i i | Gt some non-moving ones (stliavara) such 

as plants and beings inhabiting bodies 
of earth. The ideal of the Jama is, therefore, to avoid 
molesting life not only of the moving creatures but 
also of the non-moving ones. The Jaina saints 

who try to follow this ideal are, th refore, found 
even to breathe through a piece of cloth tied over 
their noses le>t they inna'e and de troy the life of 
any organism floating in the air. Ordinary laymen would 
find thh ideal too high. They are advised, thereto e, to 
begin with the partial observance of ahimsa by abstaining 
from iniury to moving beings which are endowed with at 
least two senses. 

The Jaina attitude of ahim-a is the logical out¬ 
come of their metaphysical theory of the poiential equa ity 

. . v hII souls and recognition of the 

idea ” *.f pTent'S P ,inC ' ple <’ f reeipr ' cit >- *'••• we should 
equality </ all souls. do to others hs we would be done by. 

It ; s unfair to think that ahirhsa 
is the remnant of the savage’s primitive awe for life, 

1 Dratya sahgraha , 35. 


almiisa or uon-injury 
to hie. 


of earth. 


evi*n to 
their no 
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as some critics huve thought. 1 If every soul, however 
lowly now, can become ns gr-at as miv otuer >*oui, ihea 
om* >hould recognize the value an I the claims of everv life 
as his own. ‘ liesp ct lor life wherever fuuud ' becjtnes 
thiu nn irresistible duty. 

Tie Jaina tries to p-rfortn this duty in ev^ry 
minute act in life, because he wnnts to be thoroughly 
constant with th. b »sic principle he 
Ahlriii-a must be ) )as 9Cct ,pted. The Jainn also tfunks, 
practic'd in thought, ,, . ^ i. 

epeec!. and aciion lh ' refcre > that ,fc Is not sufficient 

simply rmt to fake life; < ne should 
not even think and speak oi taking li e, nor even permit % 
nor encourage others to take hie. Otherwise the vow of 
ahirhsa cannot be full} maintained. 

SSutuun : Abstinence item falsehood.—This vow also is 
liken very rigorously. Truthfulness 
is not sp» ak ng what is only true, 
but speaking what is true as well as 
good and pleasant. Without the.-e 
qualifications the practice of truthful¬ 
ness w< uld be of little use ns an aid to moral progress. 
Because, merely sp*ukir>g what is true may sometimes 
descend into garrulity, vu'gantx, frivolity, vilification, etc. 
Truth set as the ideal of this vow is sometimes called, 
theref* re, sunrta , lo suggest the fuller meaning of truth 
which is al>o whole sc me and p'easant. It is also pointed 
out that for the perfect maintenance of this vow, one 
must, conquer greed, fear and anger and even restrain 
the habit ol jesting. 

Aste^am : Abst nence from stealing.—This vow consists 
in not taking what is not given. The 
sanctity of the property of others, like 
that of their lives is r cognized oy 
the Juina*. A Jaina writer wittily 
remarks that wealth is hut the outer 
life of man and to rob wealth is to rob life, li human 


f 2) The vow of salya 
or truthfulness con¬ 
sists in speaking v\hat. 
is tri.e, as u e II a3 
pleasant an.! g< od. 


(3) Tbe vow of 
asteya or non-stealing 
is based on the idea 
of the sanctity of 
property 


1 Vide Mackenzie, Hindu Ethics , p. 112 : “ The root idea of the 

doctrine of ahimsa.is the awe with which the savag** re .ards life 

in all its forms." But even the early Jaina teachers make it clear 
that it is the 9ense of fellow-feeling and equity on which ahimsa is 
based. Vide Acarahga-suira , 1.4 2. (Jacobi, Jainasuttas, P*rt I, pp. 
88-39), and 8ulra-krtahga % 1.1.4 iop cit. Part II, pp. 247-4**), which 
speak of ahimsa as * the legitimate conclusion from the principle of 
reciprocity.' 
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life is impossible without wealth in some form or other, 
there is no exaggeration in tlie Jaina thought that depriv¬ 
ing a man of his wealth is virtually to deprive him of an 
essential condition on which his life depends. This vow, 
therefore may be said to be logically inseparable from the 
vow of ahimsa, the sanctity of property being a logical 
sequence of the sanctity of life. 

B rah mac ary am : Abstinence from self-indulgence.— 
, This vow is generally interpreted as 

1 >r ah m a cary a V °con s i at a that of celibacy. But the Jaina 
in abstaining froai all attaches to this also a deeper meaning 
forms of self-indul that raises the standard of this vow 
# cnce ’ far above mere sexual self-continence. 

It is interpreted as the vow to give up self-indulgence 
(kama) of every form. The Jaina, bent on self-criticism, 
discerns that though outwardly indulgence may stop, it 
may continue still in subtle forms—in speech, in thought, 
in the hopes of enjoyment hereafter in heaven, even in 
asking or permitting others to indulge themselves. For 
the complete maintenance of this vow one must, therefore, 
desist from all forms of self-indulgence—external and 
internal, subtle and gross, mundane and extra-mundane, 
direct and indirect. 


Aparigraha : Abstinence from all attachment.—This is 
explained as the vow to give up all 
attachment for the objects of the five 
senses—pleasant sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell. 1 As attachment to 
the world’s objects means bondage to 
the world, and the force of this causes rebirth, liberation 
is impossible without the withdrawal of attachment. 


15) The vow of ap:i- 
rjgralia consists in 
abstaining from all 
attachment to sense- 
objects. 


Knowledge, faith and conduct are inseparably 


Right knowledge, 
faith and conduct 
jointly bring about 
liberation consisting 
in fourfold perfection. 


bound up ; and the progress* and 
degeneration of the one react on 
the other two. Perfection of con-, 
duct goes hand in hand with the 


perfection of knowledge and faith. When a person, 
through the harmonious development of these three 


Acdraiiya siilra , Jacobi, E. T., p. 208. 
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succeeds m overcoming the forces of a!! passions and 
karinas, old and new, the soul becomes free from its 
bondage to matter and attain^ liberation. Being' free 
from the obstacles of matter, the’ soul realizes its 
inherent potentiality. It attains the fourfold perfec- 
lion (ananta-caiustaya). namely, infinite knowledge/ 
infinite faith, infinite power and infinite bliss. 

3. Jainism as a Religion without God 

Jainism presents, along with Buddhism, a religion 

The grounds of Jaina without belief in God. The 
atIieism : atheism of the Jainas is based 

on the following chief grounds 1 * 

( i) God is not perceived, but sought to he proved 
through inference. The Nyava 

(1) Neither percep- ■ 

tion nor inference can holds, lor example, that as every 

prove God. product, like a house, is the work 

of an agent (karta), the world, which is a product, 

must also have an agent or creator who is ( ailed God. 

But this inference is inconclusive, because oiie of the 

premises, ‘ the world is a product,’ is doubtful. 

How is it proved that the world is a product ? It 

cannot be said that the world is a product because 

it has parts. Though akaga lias parts, it is not 

admitted by the Nyaya to be a product ; it is said 

to be an eternal substance not produced by anything 

else. Again, wherever we perceive anything being 

produced, the producer or the agent is found to work 

on the material with his limbs. God is said to be 

1 Vide Prameya-kamalfrmdrtanda t Chap. II, and Syadvadamafijan, 
verse 6 and com. for elaborate arguments in support of atheism. 
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bodiless. How can He, then, work on matter to 
produce the world ? 

(ii) Like the existence of God, the qualities of 
omnipotence, unity, eternity and perfection, generilly 
/nv . attributed to Him, are also doubt- 

'2) The qualities 

attrihut^r? to God are ful- If God is omnipotent, He 
r a 0r e should be supposed to be the cause 

of all things. But this is not true, because we per¬ 
ceive daily that miny objects like houses, pots, etc., 
are not produced by God. God is held to be one on 
the ground that, if there were many gods, they would 
act with different plans and purposes, and consequently 
a harmonious world, as we have, would not have been 
possible. But this argument is not sound, because we 
observe that many human beings like masons, and even 
lower animals like ants and bees, ac.t together harmo¬ 
niously to build objects like palaces, ant-hills, and hives. 
God, again, is said to be eternally perfect. But eternal 
perfection is a meaningless epithet. Perfection is only 
a removal of imperfection, and it is meaningless to call 
a being perfect who was never imperfect. 

Though the Jainas thus come to reject God, as the 

The .Taina. worship Creal ° r ° f lhe WOrld - tIle y think H 
tbe liberated souls necessary to meditate on and 
possessing Godlike 

qualities, instead of worship trie liberated, perfect souls 
God ’ (siddhas). The liberated souls 

|)ossess ng the God-like perfections mentioned already 
easily take the place of God. Prayers are offered to 
them for guidance and inspiration. The offering of 
prayers to five kinds of pure souls (panca-paramesti) 1 

1 These are the Arhats, the Siddhas, the Acaryas, the TTpadhyayas, 
the Sadhns; vide Dravya-sahgraha , 49. 
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also forms a. part of the daily routine of the devout 
Jamas. In spite of the absence of a creator-God, the 
__ ... , religious spirit of the Jaina lacks 

The religious fervour 

of the Jainas does not, neither in internal fervour nor in 
therefore, suffer. . . 

external ceremomalexpressions. By 
meditating on the pin e qualities of the liberated and 
those who are advanced on the path to liberation, the 
Jaina reminds himself daily of the possibility of 
attaining the high destiny. He purifies his mind by 
the contemplation of the pure and strengthens his heart 
for the uphill journey to liberation. Worship, for the 
Jaina, is not seeking for mercy and pardon. The 
Jaina believes in the inexorable moral law of karma 
which no mercy can bend. The consequences of past 
misdeeds can only be counteracted by generating 
within the soul strong opposite forces of good thought, 
good speech and good action. Every one must work 
out his own salvation. The liberated souis serve only 
as beacon lights. The religion of 
oftirrr 3 rel,8Wn 'he jaina is, therefore, a religion of 
the strong and the brave. It is a 
religion of self-help. This is why the liberated soul is 
called a victor (jina) and a hero (vira). In this respect 
it has some other parallels in India, in Buddhism, the 
Sankliya and the Advaita-Vedanta. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE BAUDDHA PHILOSOPHY 

I. Introduction 

The life of Siddhartha gr Gautama Buddha, the 
Light of Asia and the founder of 
Bnddh». ife0f6aUtama Buddhism, is fairly well-known. 

Born in a Royal family at Kapila- 
vastu (on the foot-hills of the Himalayas, north of 
Bihar) in the sixth century B.C., Siddhartha renounced 
the world early in life. The sights of disease, old age 
and death impressed the young prince with the idea 
that the world was full of suffering, and the life of a 
care-free mendicant suggested to him a possible way of 
escape. As an ascetic, he was restless in search of the 
real source of all sufferings and of the means of com¬ 
plete deliverance. He sought light from many religious 
teachers and learned scholars of the day and practised 
great austerities ; but nothing satisfied him. This 
threw him back on his own resources. With an iron 
will and a mind free from all disturbing thoughts and 
passions, he endeavoured to unravel, through continued 
•ntense meditation, the mystery of the world’s miseries, 
till at last his ambition was crowned with success. 
Siddhartha became Buddha or the Enlightened. The i 
message of his enlightenment laid the foundation of I 
both Buddhistic religion and philosophy which, inj 
course of time, spread far and wide—to Ceylon, Burma! 
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and Siam in the south, and to Tibet, China, Japan 
and Korea in the north. 

Like ali great teachers ot ancient times Buddha 
taught by conversation/ and lvs 
Buddha wS ° f teachings were also handed down 
for a long time through oral 
instruction imparted by his disciples to successive 
generations. Our knowledge about Buddha’s teachings 
depends to day chiefly on the 
■ u® r » ,f ecorded Tripitakas )or the three baskets of 

later by hia followers. r • 

teachings which are claimed to 
contain his views as reported by his most intimate 
disciples. These three canonical works are named 
Vinaya-pitaka, Sutta-pitaka and 

The three accepted Abhidhamma-pitaka. Of these the 
works— the Trip* takas. r • 

first deals chiefly with rules of 
conduct, the second contains sermons with parables, 
and the third deals with problems of philosophical 
interest. All these three contain information regarding 
early Buddhist philosophy. These works are in the 
Pali dialect. 

In course of time, as his followers increased in 
number, they were divided into 

Tlie Hinayana and 

the Mahayana school different schools. The most well- 
of Buddhism. known division of Buddhism on 

religious principles was into the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana. The first flourished in the south and its 
present stronghold is in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 
Its literature is vast and is written in Pali. It is claimed 
to be more orthodox and faithful to the teachings of 
Buddha. Hinayana is sometimes called also southern 
or Pali Buddhism. Mahayana flourished mostly in 
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the north and its adherents are to be found in Tibet, 
China and Japan. It adopted Sanskrit for philosophi¬ 
cal discussion and thus the enormous Buddhist literature 
in Sanskrit came to be developed. Most of this 
literature was translated into Tibetan and Chinese and 
thus became naturalized in the lands in which 
Buddhism flourished. Many such valuable Sanskrit 
works lost in India are now being recovered from those 
translations and restored to Sanskrit. Mahayana is 
also known as northern or Sanskrit Buddhism. 

As Buddhism flourished in different lands, it became 
coloured and changed by the original 

of T B h uddhi8 t m . literatUl ' e faiths and ideas of the convert8 ' 

The different schools of Buddhism 

which thus arose are so numerous and the total output 
of philosophical works in the different languages is so 
vast that a thorough acquaintance with Buddhist 
philosophy requires the talents of a versatile linguist, 
as well as the insight of a philosopher—and yet one 
life-time may be found all too short for the purpose. 
Our account of Bauddha philosophy will necessarily 
be very brief and so inadequate. We shall first try 
to give the chief teachings of Buddha as found in the 
dialogues attributed to him, and next deal with some 
aspects of Bauddha philosophy as developed later by 
his followers in the different schools, and conclude 
with a short aceount of the main religious tendencies 
of the Hinayana and the Mahayana school. 
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II. The Teachings of Buddha : 

The Four Noble Truths 

1. The Anti-Metaphysical Attitude 

Buddha was p rimarily an ethical teacher and 
reformer, not a philosophe r. The 
metaphyseal dtaw? message of his enlightenment 
caTutiiity id ° f practl ’ points to man t he way of life 
t hat leads beyond suffering . When 
any one asked Buddha metaphysical questions as to 
whether the soul was different from the body, whether 
it survived death, whether the world was finite or 
infinite, eternal or non-eternal, etc., he avoided dis¬ 
cussing them. Discussion of problems for the solution 
of which there is not sufficient evidence leads only 
to different partial views like the conflicting one-sided 
accounts of an elephant given by different blind 
persons who touch its different parts. 1 Buddha referred 
to scores of such metaphysical views„_advanced by 
earlier jhinkers and showed that all of t hem were 
inadequate, since they were based on un certain sense- 
experiences, cravings, hopes and fears. 2 Such specu¬ 
lation should be avoided, Bud dha repeatedly poi nted 
out, a lso because it does not take man n earer to - his 
goal, viz. Arhatship or Vim utti, the state of freedom 
from all suffering. On the contrary, a man who 
indulges in such speculation remains all the more 
entangled in the net of theories he himself has 

1 For this parable vide Rhys Davids, Dialogues of Buddha , I, pp 
187-88. 

* Brahma-jdla-snUa, op.cit pp. 52-5. 
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woven. 1 The m ost urgent pr oble mi'is to end miaery.; 
One who indulges in theoretic*! speculation on the 
soul and the world, while he is writhing in pain, 
behaves like the foolish man, with a poisonous arrow 
plunged into his flank, whiling away time on idle 
speculation regarding the origin, the maker and the 
thrower of the arrow, instead of trying to pull it out 
immediately. 2 


The ten unprofitable 
and unanswerable 
questions. 


Ten questions are often mentioned by Buddha (vide 
Potthapada Sutta , Dialogues , I. R. 
Davids, pp. 254-57) as uncertain and 
ethically unprofitable and therefore, 
not discussed by him: (1) Is the 

world eternal ? (2) Is it non-eternal ? (3) Is it finite ? 
(4) Is it infinite ? (5) Is the soul the same as the body ? 
(6) Is it different from the body ? (7) Does one who has 
known the truth live again after death ? (8) Does he 
not live again after death ? (9) Does he both live again 
and not live again after death ? (10) Does he neither 
live nor not-live again after death ? These have come 
to be known as the ten ‘ indeterminable questions * (in Pali 
avy&katdni) in Buddhist literature and made the subject' 
of a discourse in Samyutta Nik&ya called AvySkata 
Samyutta. 5 


Instead of discussing metaphysical questions, which 

are ethically useless and intel- 

The useful question lectuallv uncertain, Buddha always 

about misery. J - - - 

tried to enlighten persons on t he 

most import ant questions of sorrow, its origin , its 

c essation apd the path le adi ng to its cessation. 

Because, as he puts it: “Tins cfoes profit, has to do 

with fundamentals of religion, and tends to aversion, 

absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, 

supreme wisdom and nirvana.” 4 


1 Ibid., p. 44. 2 Majjhima-nik&ya»sutta t 63 (Warren, p. 120). 

s Vide Dialogues I, p. 187, 4 Majjhima-ntkdya-sutta , 63 (Wanen, p. 122). 
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The answers to the four questions noted abo ve 
constitute, as we know, the essence of Buddha’ s en¬ 
lightenment which heTs eager to share with all fellow- 
beings. These have come to be known a s the four 
noble truths (catvari arya-satyani). They are: (1) 
L ife in the world is full of suff er- 

concerniDg suffering.** 8 cause .pfjhig 

s uffering. (3) It is possible to stop 
suffering. (4 ) There i s a path which leads to th e 
cessa t ion of suffering (duhkha, duhkha-samudaya, 
duhkha-nirodha, duhkha-nirodha-marga). All the teach¬ 
ings of Gautama centre round these four. 


2. The First Noble Truth about Suffering 


The sights of suffering which upset the mind of 
young Siddhartba were of disease, 

Life is full of Buffer- Q , d &ge ^ death _ Butto the 

enlightened mind of Buddha not 

simply these, but the very essential conditions of life, 

. . human and sub-human, appeared. 

sures are fraught with without exception, to be fraught 
pain. * i ■ . , 

with misery. Birth, old age, disease, 
death, sorrow, grief, wish, despair, in short, all that is 
born of attachment, is misery. 1 We have mentioned in 
the General Introduction that pessimism of this type is 
c ommon to all the Indian school s ; andln emphasizing 
the_first noble tru th Buddha has the support - oTalT . 
important Indian thinke rs. The Carvaka materialists 
would, of course, take exception to Buddha’s wholesale 
condemnation of life in the world, and point out 
the different sources of pleasure that exist in life alon* 

1 Digha-nikaya-sutta, 22 (Warren, p. 868). 
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with those oi pain. But Buddha and many other 

Indian thinkers would reply that worldly pleasures 

appear as such only to short-sighted people. Their 

transitoriness, the pains felt on their loss and the 

„ . ' fears felt Jest they should be lost, 

To the far-sighted J 

worldly pleasures are and other evil consequences, make 
sources of fear. , , ,, . , , , 

pleasures lose their charm and turn 
them into positive sources of fear and anxiety. 


Suffering, like every 
other thing, depends 
on some conditions. 


recognized 


3. The Second Noble Truth about the Cause of 
Suffering : the Chain of Twelve TAnhs 

Though the fact of suffering is recognized 
by all Indiau thinkers, the diagnosis of this 
malady is not ahzayfl unanj: 

SulTerlng, like every T - ® 

other thing, depends i n oils ^ The origin of life's evil is 

on some conditions. “r~r ^ , 

explained by Buddha in the light 
of his special conception of na tural causation (known 
as Pratityasamutpada). According to it, nothing is 
unco nditional ; the existence of everything depends ori 
s ome conditio ns. As the existence of every event 
depe nds on some condi tions, there must be something 
The Chain Of causes w liich being there our misery com es 

to nd suffertng th ^ lea the in fo engtgncg, Lire’s suffering (old 
world. age, death, despair, grief and the 

like, briefly denoted by the phrase jara-marana) is 
there, says Buddha, be cause there is birth (jat i). If 
a man were not born, he would not have been 
subject to these miserable states. Birth again has its. 
condition. I t is the will to become (bhav a). 1 the force 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids’ rendering of this word as 1 the disposition for 
becoming’ ( Buddhism, p. 91) is bet ter than its ordinary rendering as ‘exis¬ 
tence,* which is nearly meaningless in this context. ‘Bhava* is used in 
the meaning of ‘ disposition,* in the Sankhya and other Indian systems. 
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of the blind tendency or predisposition to be born, which 
causes our birth. But what is the cause of this ten¬ 
dency ? Our mental c linging to or grasping (upadan a) 
the ob ject s of the world is the condition responsible J or 
our desire to be born. This clinging ag ain is due t o 
o ur thirst (trsna) or craving to enjoy objects— sights, 
sounds, etc. But wherefrom does this desire origi¬ 
nate ? We would not have any desire for objects, had 
we not tasted or experienced them before. Previous 
sense-ex perience, tinged with some pleasan t feelings 
(vedana), is, therefore, the cause of ou r thirst or crav¬ 
i ng. But sense-e xperience co uld not arise but for 

contact (sparsa), i.e. contact of sense-organs _with 

ob ject s. T his contact again would not arise had there 
n ot been th& six organs of cognition, the five _ggnses 
and manas _(gadaLyatana). These six again depend 
for their existence on the body-mind organis m (nama- 
rupa), which constitutes the perceptible being of man. 
But this organism could not develop in the mother’s 
womb an d come J nto existence, if it , were_dea.d or 
devoid of co nsciousness (vijhanaL ., But the conscious¬ 
ness that descends^ Jnto the embryo in the m others 
womb is only th©effect of the- skara) 

of orn^ past existence. The last state of the past life, 
which init iates our present existence, containsTn a 
concentrated manner . the impressions or effects~o F all"our 
past deeds. The impressions which m ake for rebirth 
arejhie to ignora nce (avid ya) aboutlruth. If the tran¬ 
sitory, painful nature of the worldly existence were 
perfectly realized, there would not arise in us any karma 
resulting in rebirth. Igaoxa nce. therefore, is the roo t 
cau se of impressions or p endencies that cause rebirth. 
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Briefly speaking, then (1) s uffering in life is due 
to (2) birth, which is due to (3) 

th^toof T 8ufferi D g m t he wiU t0 h b orn > wbich is dne lo 
(4) our mental dinging to objects. 
Clinging again is due to (5) thirst or desire for objects. 
This again is due to (6) sense-experience which is due 
to (7) sense-object-contact, which again is due to (8) 
the six organs of cognition; these organs are dependent 
on (9) the embryonic organism (composed of mind and 
body), which again could not develop without (10) some 
initial consciousness, which again hails from (11) the 
impressions of the experience of past life, which lastly 
are due to (12) ignorance of truth. 

Thus we have the twelve links in the chain of 
causation. The order and number 
These constitute the of the links are not always the 

wheel of existence: . ,, 

birth and re-birth. same in all the sermons ; but the 

above has come to be regarded as 

! 

the full and standard account of the matter. It has 
been popularized among Buddhists by various epithets’ 
such as the twelve sources (dvada^a nidana), the wheel 
of existence (bhava-cakra). Some devout Buddhists 
remind themselves, even to-day, of this teaching of 
Buddha by turning wheels which are made to symbolize 
the wheel of causation. Like the telling of beads, this 
forms a part of their daily prayers. 


The twelve links are sometimes interpreted to cover 
the past, the present and the future 
life which are causally connected, so 
that present life can be conveni¬ 
ently explained with reference to its 
past condition and its future effect. 
The twelve links are, therefore, arranged with reference to 


The present life is 
the effect of the past 
and the cause of the 
future. 
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the three periods in the following way proceeding from 
cause to effect: 


(J) Ignorance (avidya) 

(2) Impressions (sarhskara) 

(3) The initial consciousness of The 

embryo (vijnana) 

(4) Body and mind, the embryonic 

organism (numa-rupa)) 

(5) Six organs of knowledge (sad-’ 

ayatana) 

(0) Sense-contact (sparsa) 

(7) Sense-experience (vedana) 

(8) Thirst (trsna) 

(9) Clinging (upadana) 

(10) Tendency to be born (bliava) 

(11) Rebirth (jati) 

(12) Old age, death, etc. (jura- marana) 


Past Life. 


Present Life. 


Future Life. 


Life is not the pro¬ 
duct of a mechanical 
combination of mate¬ 
rial conditions. 


Before we close (his topic, we may note one very impor¬ 
tant contribution made by Indian 
An important roniii- thinkers in general and Buddha in 
particular; namely, the conception 
that t lie external phenomenon of life or the living organism 
is due to an internal impetus of desire, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious. The evolution of life is sought 
to be explained mechanically by 
modern biologists—both Darwinians 
and anti-Darwinians—with the help of 
material conditions, inherited and 
environmental. The first appearance 
of a horn on the cow’s head, or the formation of an eye, 
is to them nothing more than an accidental variation, 
slow or sudden. The famous contemporary French 
philosopher, Bergson, shows that 
the development of life cannot be 
satisfactorily explained as merely 
accidental, but that it must be 
thought to be the outward expression of an internal urge or 
life-impetus (elan vital). Buddha's basic principle of the 
explanation of life, namely that bhava (internal predisposi¬ 
tion, the tendency to be) leads to birth (existence of the 
body), or that consciousness is the condition of the develop¬ 
ment of the embryo, anticipates the Bergsonian contention 
that the Jiving body is not caused simply by collection of 


It is the expression of 
inner forces as Berg¬ 
son now holds. 
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pieces of. matter, but is the outward manifestation or 
explosion of an internal urge. .Incidental 7 y we may note 
also that Bergson’s philosophy of reality as change resembles 
the Buddhistic doctrine of univrsa! impermanence. 

4. The Third Noble Truth ibout the Cessation 
of Suffering 

The third noble truth that there is cessation of 
suffering, follows from the second 
if nipped truth that misery depends on some 

conditions. If these conditions are 
removed, misery would cease. But we should try to 
understand clearly the exact nature of the state called 
cessation of misery. 

First of all it should be noted that liberation from 
misery is a state attainable here in 
i.e. nirvana, is at- this very me, if certain conditions 
in I ’ WS are f " lfille(1 - When the P erfect 
control of passions and constant 
contemplation of truth lead a person through the four 
stages of concentration to perfect wisdom (as will be 
described hereafter), he is no longer under the sway 
of worldly attachment. He has broken the fetters 
that bound him to the world. He is, therefore, free, 
liberated. He is said then to have become an Arhat— 
a venerable person. The state is more popularly known 
now as nirvana—the extinction of passions and, there¬ 
fore, also of mirery. 

We should remember next that the attainment of 
this state is not necessarily a state 
actwity^ w not m " inactivity, as it is ordinarily 
misunderstood to be. It is true 
that for the attainment of perfect, clear and steady 
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knowledge of the fourfold truth one has to withdraw all 
his attention from outside and even from other ideas 
within, and concentrate it wholly on repeated reasoning 
and contemplation of the truths in all their aspects. 
But once wisdom has been permanently obtained, 
through concentrated thought, the liberated person 
should neither always remain rapt in meditation nor 
wholly withdraw from active life. We know what an 
active life of travelling, preaching, 
founding brotherhood, Buddha him¬ 
self led during the long forty-five 
years that he lived after enlighten¬ 
ment, and even to the last days of his eightieth year 
when he passed away 1 Liberation then was not 
incompatible with activity in the life of the founder 
himself. 


Buddha's life was 
full of activity, even 
after his enlighten¬ 
ment-. 


As he clearly pointed out once, there are two kinds 
of action, one that is done under the 
Work without attach- influence of attachment, hatred, 

ment, hatred and m- infatuation (ruga, dvesa, moha), 

eause bondage. another that is done without these. 

It is only the first that strengthens 
our desire to cling to the world and generates the seeds of 
karma causing rebirth. The second kind of action, done 
with perfect insight into the real nature of the universe and 
without attachment, does not create a karma producing 
rebirth. The difference between the two kinds of karma, 
Buddha points out, is like that between the sewing of 
ordinary productive seeds and the sowing of seeds which 
have been fried and made barren. 1 This lesson he teaches 
also in the story of his enlightenment. 2 After he had 
attained nirvana, he was at first reluctant to work. 
But soon his enlightened heart began to beat with 


1 Aiiautlara-nikdya (Warren, pp. 215 f.). 

2 Majjhma-nikaya , 26 (ibid., pp. 339 f.). 
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sympathy for the countless be:usi^> who wore still writhing 
in pain, j t<' thought it proper, there- 


Buddha set the ex- 
ample of such self¬ 
less service of fellow 
beings. 


fore, that ti.i• * raifc which he construct¬ 
ed with toil and with which he got 
across the flood of misery, should be* 
left for others and not allowed to 


perish. 1 Nirvana, he thus shows by his own example and 
precept, does not require the Arhafc to shun activity; on the 
contrary, love and sympathy tor all beings increase with 
enlightenment and persuade the perfect man to share his 
wisdom with them and work for their moral uplift. 


Nirvana doc a 
mean extinction 
existence, 


not. 

of 


If this be a correct interpretation of Buddha’s life and 
teaching, it is wrong to think, as it is 
very often done, that nirvana means 
total extinction of existence. The 
etymological meaning of ‘nirvana* is 
‘ blown out.* The metaphor of a ‘ blown out light * is there ; 
and the liberated one is sometimes compared to it. Depend¬ 
ing on such etymological meaning and the negative descrip¬ 
tion of nirvana as the absence of all physical and mental 
states known to us, some interpreters of Buddhism— 
Buddhists and non-Buddhists—have explained nirvana as 
complete cessation of existence. But against this view 
we have to remember, first, that if nirvana or liberation; be 
extinction of all existence, then Buddha cannot be said 
to have been liberated till he died; his attainment of 
perfect wisdom and freedom, for 
but the extinction of which we have his own words, turns 

Muses of’rebirth. 6 lhen into a m y tb . Tt is difficult 

to hold, therefore, that nirvana as 
taught by Buddha means cessation of all existence. 2 
Secondly, we are to remember that, though nirvana, 
according to Buddha, slops rebirth and, therefore, means 
the extinction of all misery and of the conditions that cause 
future existence in this world after death, it does not 
mean necessarily that after death the liberated saint 


1 Majjhima-nikaya yide SUacara’s trans., p. 170, German Pali 
Society). 

2 Bhys Davids shows that the Pali word for ‘ liberated,’ ‘ Parinib* 
buto* is used of living persons and scarcely of dead Arbants. Wide 
Dialogues , II, p. 13‘2, f.n.). 
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Buddha’s silence 
about the condition of 
the liberated after 
death does not mean 
his denial of the ex¬ 
istence of such a 
person after death. 


does not continue in any form. This last point, as we 
mentioned previously, is one of the 
ten points on which Buddha repeated¬ 
ly refuses to express any opinjon. 
80 that even the view that, after 
death, the person who attains nirvana 
ceases to exist altogether is one 
which Buddha cannot be said to have 
held. Buddha's silence might just mean that the state 
of liberation cannot be described in terms of ordinary 
experience. 1 

The important question that arises here then is: 
If Buddha is not explicit about the fate of a liberated 
person after death, wlrat according to him is gained by 
nirvana? The gain is double, negative 
and positive. Nirvana is a guarantee 
that rebirth, whose conditions have 
been destroyed, will not occur. 
Nirvana aiso positively means that 
one who has attained it enjoys perfect 
peace oven in this life so long as he 
lives after enlightenment. This peace is not, of course, like 
any of the pleasures born of the fulfilment of desires. It is, 
therefore, said to be beyond worldly pleasures and pains. 
But it is a state of serenity, equanimity and passionless 
self-possession, it cannot be described in terms of ordinary 
experiences; the best way of understanding it in the light 
of our imperfect experience is to think of it as a relief 
from all painful experience from which we suffer. We 
can understand this because all of us have experience at 
least of temporary feelings of relief from some pain or 
other, such as freedom from disease, 
debt, slavery, imprisonment. 2 Be¬ 
sides, the advantages of nirvana can 
be enjoyed in part, even before it has 
been obtained, by the partial fulfil¬ 
ment of its conditions. As Buddha 
explains to King Ajiitasatru in a discourse on the advan¬ 
tages of the life of a recluse, every bit of ignorance removed, 
and passion conquered, brings about palpable benefit, such 


The double, gain of 
nirvana : stopping of 
rebirth and future 
misery, and attain¬ 
ment of perfect peace 
in this life. 


Even the partial ful¬ 
filment of the condi¬ 
tions of nirvana 
causes palpable bene¬ 
fits. 


1 Vide Prof. Kadhakrighnan’s article, ‘ The teach in g of Buddha by 
speech and silence,’ Hibbert Journal , April, 1934. 

2 Vide SamaMa-phala-suiia I Dialogues , I, p. 84). 
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as purity, good-will, self-posses9ion, courage, unperplexed 
mind, unruffled temper. 1 This heartens him and gives him 
the strength to pursue the difflcult goal of nirvana till it is 
fully obtained. 

We know that a later Buddhist teacher of great 
eminence, Nagasena, while instructing the Greek King 
Menander (Milinda) who aecepted his discipleship, tried to 
convey to him the idea of the blissful 

The real nature of character of nirvana with a series of 

nirvana can only be metaphors; Nirvana is profound like 

cribed in terras of an ocean « loft y ljke a mountain peak, 
ordinary experience. sweet like honey ; etc. 2 But all these, 
as Nagasena points out, can scarcely 
convey to the imperfect man the idea of what that thing 
is. Reasoning and metaphor are of little avail for convinc¬ 
ing a blind man what colour is like. 

5. The Fourth Noble Truth about the Path to 
Liberation 

The fourth noble truth, as seen already, lays down 
that there is a path (marga)—which 
*'igh t °ste ps* ; c0n81 of Buddha followed and others can 
similarly follow—to reach a state 
free from misery. Glues regarding this path are 
derived from the knowledge of the chief conditions that 
cause misery. The path recommended by Buddha 
consists of eight steps or rules and is, therefore, called 
the eightfold noble path. 3 This gives in a nutshell 
the essentials of Bauddha Ethics. This path is open to 
all, mouks as well as laymen. 4 The noble path consists 
in the acquisition of the following eight good things: 

Right views fsammaditthi or samyagdrsti)—As 
ignorance, with its consequences, namely, wrong 

1 Ibid. 2 Vide Milinda-paitha. 

3 Full discussion occurs in Digha-nikaya-sutta. 22 fWarren, pp. 
372-74), Majjhima'nikdya (quoted by Sogen, Systems , pp. 169-71). 

4 F/rfeRhys Davids, Dialogues , I, pp, 62-63. 

19—1605B 
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(*„ J ) Right resolve*, or 
firm determination to 
reform life in the light 
of truth. 


views (raifchyadrsti) about the self and the world, 

is tbe root cause of our sufferings, 
tl) Right views, ot a . , 

knowledge of the tour it is natural that the first step 

nobio Ruths. { () 1Ylora I reformation should be the 

acquisition of right views or the knowledge of truth. 

flight view is defined as the correct knowledge about the 

four nobie truths. It is the knowledge of these truths 

alone, and not any theoretical speculation regarding 

nature and self, which, according to Buddha, helps moral 

reformation, and leads us towards the goal—nirvana. 

Uight resolve, fsammasahkappa or samyaksaiikalpa). 
—A more knowledge of the truths would be useless 
unless one resolves to reform life in 
their light. The moral aspirant is 
asked, therefore, to renounce worldli¬ 
ness fall attachment to the world), 
to give up ill-feeling towards others and desist from 
doing any harm to them. These three constitute the 
contents of right determination. 

liighl speech (sammavaca or samyagviik).— 
determination should not remain a mere 
‘ pious wish ’ but must issue forth 
into action. Right determination 
should he able to guide and control 
our speech, to begin with. The result would be right 
speech consisting in abstention from lying, slander, 
unkind words and frivolous talk. 

Right conduct (sammakammanta or samyak- 
in lv , karmantaj.—Right determination 

II) Right conduct D 

or abstention from should end in right action or good 

^ ° , L 0IJ * conduct and not stop merely with 

good speech. Right conduct consists, therefore, in 


Right 


(*h Right speech, or 
control of speech. 
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desisting from destroying lift', from stealing and from 
improper gratification of the senses. 

Right livelihood (samnaa ajiva or samyagajiva).— 
Kenouncing bad speech and bad 

(.)) High I livelihood * r ....... 

or maintaining lift 1 by actions, one should earn his livelihood 
honest means. by lionesl means. The necessity 

of this rule lies in showing that even for the sake of 
maintaining one’s life, one should not take to forbidden 
means but work in consistency with good determination. 

Right effort (sammavayama or samyagvyayama).— 
While a person tries to live a re¬ 
formed life, through right views, 
resolution, speech, action and 
livelihood, he is constantly knocked 
off the right path by old evil ideas 
which were deep-rooted in the mind as also fresh ones 
which constantly arise. One cannot progress steadily 
unless he maintains a constant effort to root out old evil 
thoughts, and prevent evil thoughts from arising anew. 
Moreover, as the mind cannot be kept empty, he should 
constantly endeavour also to fill the mind witli good 
ideas, and retain such ideas in the mind. This fourfold 
constant endeavour, negative and positive, is called 
right effort. This rule points out that even one high 
up on the path cannot afford to take a moral holiday 
without running the risk of slipping down. 


Mi) Bight, rffort, or 
constant endeavour to 
maintain moral pro¬ 
gress by banishing evil 
thoughts and enter¬ 
taining good ones. 


Right mindfulness (sammasati or samyaksmrti).— 


(7; Bight mindful¬ 
ness or constant 
remembrance of the 
perishable nature of 
tbiogs. 


The necessity of constant vigilance 
is further stressed in this rule, which 
lays down that the aspirant should 
constantly bear in mind the things 


he has already learnt. He should constantly remember 
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and contemplate the body as body, sensations as 
sensations, mind as mind, mental states as mental 
states. About any of these he should not think, "This 
am I,” or “ This is mine/’ 1 This advice sounds no 
better than asking one to think of a spade as a spade. 

But ludicrously superfluous; as it 

k oepinVo ff aUaAme n t a PP ear to l)0 - '* » ot to 

<0 things, and grief remember always what things really 

over (heir loss. J . 

are. It is all the more difficult to 
practise it when false ideas about the boby, etc., have 
become so deep-rooted in us and our behaviours based 
on these false notions have become instinctive. If we 
are not mindful, we behave as though the body, the 
mind, sensations and mental states are permanent and 
valuable. Hence there arise attachment to such things 
and grief over their loss, and we become subject to 
bondage and misery. But contemplation on the frail, 
perishable, loathsome nature of these, helps us to 
remain free from attachment and grief. This is the 
necessity of constant mindfulness about truth. 


In DlgJuunikdya , sutta 22 , Buddha gives very detailed 
instructions as to how such contempla- 
The practice of such Hon is to be practised. For example, 
Uiouglit 18 recomniend- regarding the body, one should remem- 

mite details in Dfgba- ber aD(i contemplate that the body 
nikaya. is only a combination of the four 

elements (earth, water, file, air), that 
it is filled with all sorts of loathsome matter, flesh, bone, 
skin, entrails, dirt, bile, phlegm, blood, pus, etc. Going to 
a cemetery one should observe further liow the dead body 
rots, decays, is eaten by dogs and vultures and afterwards 
gradually becomes reduced to and mixed up with the 


Vide Majjh ima.nikaya , I, p. 171 (E. T. by Silacara). 
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elements. By such intense contemplation he is able to 
remember what the hodv really is: how loathsome, how 
perishable, how transitory ! ‘Be gives up all false emotions 
and affection for the body, his own and others/ By 
similar intense contemplation about sensation, mind 
and harmful mental states lie becomes free from attach¬ 
ment and grief regarding all these. The net result of this 
fourfold intense contemplation is detachment from all 
objects that bind man to the world. 1 


Right concentration (sanunasamfidhi or sainyak- 


(8) Eight concentra¬ 
tion, through four 
stages, is the last step 
in the path that leach 
to the goal—nirvana. 


samadhi).—One who lias success¬ 
fully guided his life in the light 
of the last seven rules and thereby 
freed himself from all passions 


and evil thoughts is fit to enter step by step into 


the four deeper and deeper stages of concentration 
that gradually take him to the goal of his iong 


and arduous journey—cessation of suffering. He 


concentrates his pure and unruffled mind on reasoning 
(vitarka) and investigation (vicara) regarding the 
truths, and enjoys in this state, joy 

(a) The first stage of , . * 

concentration is on rea- and ease bom ot detachment and 

Uou^regardiDr^the P l,re thou 8 ht ' This « the 

truths. There is then stage of intent meditation (dhyana 
a loy of pure thinking. 

or jhana). 


When this concentration is successful, belief in the 
fourfold truth arises dispelling all 
doubts and, therefore, making 
reasoning and investigation un¬ 
necessary. From this results the 
second stage of concentration, in 
which there are joy, peace and internal tranquillity 


(b) The second stage 
of concentration is un¬ 
ruffled meditation, free 
from reasoning, etc. 
There is then a joy of 
tranquillity. 


1 Vide Warren, Buddhism in Trans ., p, 354. 
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boiii of intense, unruffled contemplation. There is in 
this stage a consciousness of this joy and peace too. 


In the next stage attempt is made by him to initiate 


in The third stage 
of concentration is de¬ 
tachment from oven 
the joy of tranquillity. 
There is then indiffer¬ 
ence even to such joy. 
but a feeling of bodily 
case still persists. 


an attitude of indifference, to be 
able to detach himself even from 
the joy of concentration. From this 
results the third deeper kind of 
concentration, in which one experi¬ 
ences perfect equanimity, coupled 


with an experience of bodily ease. He is yet cons¬ 


cious of this ease and equanimity, though indifferent 


to the joy of concentration. 

Lastly, he tries to put away even this consciousness 
of ease and equanimity and all the 
sense of joy and elation he previous¬ 
ly had. He attains thereby the 
fourth state of concentration, a 
state of perfect equanimity, in¬ 
difference and self-possession— 
without pain, without ease. Thus 
he attains the desired goal of cessation of all suffering, 
he attains to arhatship or nirvana. 1 There are then 
perfect wisdom (prajnfU and perfect righteousness 


{(I) 'Pile fourth stag. 1 
of coiicenf rat ion is de 
laclmicnt from this 
bodily case too. There 
arc then perfect equa¬ 
nimity and indiffer¬ 
ence. This is the state 
of nirvana or perfect 
wisdom. 


(sila). 


To sum up the essential points of the eightfold 
path (or, what is the same, Buddha's 
nnd D ' 1UIC con« : ntration cth ical teachings.!, it may be noted 

of first lhat the path c ° nsi8ts oi 
three main things—knowledge, con¬ 
duct and concentration, harmoniously cultivated. In 


1 Vide Potthapada-sutta, for the detailed treatment of the Jlianas 
(Dialogues , 1, pp. 245 f.). 
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Indian philosophy knowledge and morality are thought 

inseparable—-mot simply because morality, or doing of 

good, depends on the knowledge of what ia good, about 

which all philosophers would agree, 
Perfect knowledge is . , 

impossible without but also because perfection ol 

mornl,fy ‘ knowledge is regarded as impossible 

without morality, the voluntary control of passions 

and prejudices, Buddha explicitly states in one of his 

t . . discourses that virtue and wisdom 

‘Virtue and wisdom 

purify each other,” purify each other and the two 

savs Buddha- . 1 1 1 r j.i • 1 a/* it 

are inseparable. In the eightfold 
path one starts with ‘ right views ’—a mere intellectual 
apprehension of the fourfold truth. The mind is not 
yet purged of the previous wrong 

liefonnation of life in 

—ideas, w^ill and emo- ideas and the passions 01 wrong 

tion—in the l^ht. of emotions arising therefrom; more- 
truth forms a major ° 

pait of the eightfold over,old habits of thinking, speaking 
path. 

•and acting also continue still. In 
a word, conflicting forces—the new good ones and the 
old had ones—create, in terms of modern psychology, 
a divided personality. The seven steps beginning 
with right resolve furnish a continuous discipline for 
resolving this conflict by reform of the old personality. 
Repeated contemplation of what is true and good, 
(raining of the will and emotion accordingly, through 
steadfast determination and passionless behaviour, 
gradually achieve the harmonious personality in which 
thought and will and emotion are all thoroughly 
cultured and purified in the light of truth. The last 
step of perfect concentration is thus made possible by 


Sonadanda-sulta tibid., p. 156). 
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the removal of all obstacles. The result of this 
unhampered concentration on truth 

Concentration 

is possible only after is perfect insight or wisdom, to 
such reform. which the riddle of existence stands 

clearly revealed once for all. Ignorance and desire, 
are cut at their roots and the source of misery vanishes. 
Perfect wisdom, perfect goodness and perfect equani¬ 
mity—complete relief from suffering—are simultaneous¬ 
ly attained, therefore, in nirvana. “ Goodness is a 
function of intelligence,” said Matthew Bassendine, 1 
“ as beauty is of health.” In Buddha’s view, good¬ 
ness, wisdom and tranquillity are the joint and 
inseparable functions of the complex fact of nirvana. 

(*>. The Philosophical Implications of Buddha's 
Ethical Teachings 

We may discuss here briefly some of the more 
important ideas about man and the world underlying 
Buddha’s ethical teachings. Some of these are 
explicitly stated by Buddha himself. We shall mention 
four of these views, on which his ethics mainly depends, 
namely, II) the theory of dependent originatio n, (2) 
th e theory of karma , ( 3 ) the theory of chang e, and (4) 
the theory of the non-existence of the soul. 

0 ) The Theory of Dependent Origination or 
Conditional Existence of Things 

There is a spontaneous and universal law of causa- 

Everything de- tion which conditions the appear- 
pends on some condi- ance of all events, mental and 

physical. This law (dharma or 
1 VY de Rhys Davids, Dialogues . I, p. 137. 
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dhamma) works automatically without the help ol any 
conscious guide. In accordance with it, whenever a 
particular event (the cause) appears, it is followed by 
another particular event (the effect). “On getting the 
cause, the effect arises.” The existence of everything is 
conditional , dependent on a cause. Nothing happens 
fortuitously or by. chance. This is called the 
theory of dependent origination (Pratltyasamutpada in 
Sanskrit and Paticcasamuppada in Pali). 1 This view, 
as Buddha himself makes clear, avoids two extreme 
views: on the one hand, eternalism or the theory that 
some reality eternally exists inde- 

outa'eaufe! X no?doe , ? t, it pendently of any condition and, on 
perish without leaving the other hand, nihilism or the 

some effect. 

theory that something existing can 
be annihilated or can cease to be. Buddha claims, 
therefore, to hold the middle view, 2 

yie T wavoi<l,- n h |th“‘two namely, that everything that we 

extremes of eternalism perceive possesses an existence but 
and nihilism. r u 1 

is dependent on something else, 
and that thing in turn does not perish without leaving 
some effect. 

Buddha attaches so much importance to the 
understanding of this theory that he 
theoryaHadfspenwhio calls this the Dhamma. “Let us 
t°«chSi?gp StaDdmS hlS put aside questions of the Beginning 
aDd the End,” he says, “I will 
teach you the Dhamma: That being thus, this comes to 

1 Visuddhimagga, Chip, xvii (Warren, pp. 166 f.). Htym< logi¬ 
cally, prstitya = getting (something], samutpada = original ion (of some¬ 
thing else). 

2 Snmyutt a-nikaya, xxii ( ibid ., p. ’65), 

20—1605B 
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be. From the coming to be of that, this arises. That 
being absent, this does not happen. From the cessa¬ 
tion of that, this ceases.” “He who sees the paticca- 
satnuppada sees the Dhamma, and lie who sees the 
Dhamrna, sees the paticcasamuppada.” It is again 
compared to a staircase, by mounting which one can 
look round on the world and see it with the eye of a 
Buddha . 1 It is the failure to grasp 
this standpoint which, Buddha 
asserts, is the came of all our 
Trouble . 2 Later Buddhism, as Bhys 
Davids notes, does not pay much heed to this theory. 


The failure to "rasp 
this principle of causa¬ 
tion is the cause of all 
troubles. 


Hut Buddha himself says that this theory is very 
profound . 3 We have seen already how this theory 
is applied lo the solution of the question regarding the 
origin of misery, as well as to that regarding the 
removal of misery. We shall see just now how 
profound in its many-sided implications this theory is 
in some other respects as well. 


(it) The Theory of Karma 


The belief in the theory of karma, it will be seen, 

The law of karma is > 8 0n] y aspect of this doctrine, 

an aspect of this The present existence of an 

principle of causation. . ,. ._ 

individual is, according to this 
doctrine, as according to that of karma, the effect of its 
past; and its future would be the effect of its present 


1 Dialogues, II, p. 44, 

* Mahnnidana-sutta (Warren, p. 203). 
5 Ibid, 
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existence. This has been seen very clearly already in 
connection with the explanation of the origin of suffer¬ 
ing in the light of the theory of dependent origination. 
The law of karma is only a special form of the more 
general law of causation as conceived by Buddha. 


(Hi) The Doctrine of Universal Change and 
Impermanence 

The doctrine of dependent origination also yields 
the Buddhist theory of the transi- 

arSomVome Von-’ tory nature of things. All things, 

ditionaud is. therefore, Buddha repeatedly teaches, are 
impermanent. 

subject to change and decay. As 
everything originates from some condition, it disappears 
when the condition ceases to be. Whatever has a 
beginning has a Iso an end. Buddha, therefore, says, 
“ Know that whatever exists arises from causes and 
conditions and is in every respect impermanent .” 1 
“ That which seems everlasting will perish, that 
which is high will be laid low ; where meeting is, 
parting will be ; where birth is, death will come .” 2 


Transitoriness of life and worldly things is spoken of by 
many other poets and philosophers. 
Subsequent Bauddha Buddha logically perfects this view 

thinkers further deve- j n to u )0 (i oc fc r i ne 0 f impermanence. 

permanence^nto that His ,ater followers develop this further 
of momentariDess. into a theory of moment arm ess, which 
means not only that everything has 
conditional and, therefore, non-permanent existence, but 
also that things last not even for short periods of time, 
but exist for one partless moment only . This doctrine 

1 Mahaparinirvana sutra (quoted in Sogen’s Systems , p 9). 

2 Dhammapada [ibid.). 
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of momentariness of all things is supported bj later 
writers with elaborate arguments, one of which may 
be briefly noticed here: The criterion of the existence 
(satta) of a thing is its capacity to 

The view i, deduced P l ' oduce some effect (nrtha-ki-iyii- 
from the criterion of karitva-laksanamsat). Anon-existent 
ixisteDcc as causal thing, like a hare’s horn, cannot 
efficiency. produce any effect. No\v, frum this 

criterion of existence, it may be 
deduced that a thing having existence must be momen¬ 
tary. If, for example, a tiling like a seed be not accepted 
to be momentary, but thought to bo lasting for more 
than one moment, f hen we have to 'diow that it is 
capable of producing^ an effect during each moment it 
exists. Again, if it really remains the. same unchanging 
thing during these moments, then it should be able to 
produce the same effect at every one of those moments. 
But we find that this js not the case. The sued m the 
bouse does not produce the seedling which is generated 
by a seed sown in the held. The seed in the house cannot 
then be the same as that in the field. But it may be 
said that though the seed does not actually produce the 
same effect always, it always lias the potentiality to 
produce it, and this potentiality becomes kinetic in the 
presence of suitable auxiliary conditions like earth, water, 
etc. Therefore, the seed is always the same. But this 
defence is weak; because then it is virtually confessed 
that the seed of the first moment is not the cause of the 
seedling, but that the seed modified bv the other conditions 
really causes the effect. Hence the 
Nothing exists for seed must be admitted to have 
moro than one mo- changed. In this way it may be shown 
,,,enl * regarding everything that it does not 

stay unchanged during any two 
moments, because it does not produce the identical effect 
during both moments. Hence everything lasts only for a 
moment. 


iiv) The Theory of the Non-existence of the Soul 

The law of change is universal; neither man, nor 
any other being, animate or inanimate, is exempt from 
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it. It is common) In- ieved that in man there is ai 


The common be\cJ d 
that there is a per 
manent substance in 
man, namely, the soul. 
But this belief is un¬ 
tenable, because of the 
law of universal change 
and inrpermanence. 


a lading substanct called the soul 
(atm ft), which persists through 
changes that overcome the body, 
exists before birth and after death, 
and migrates from one body to 
another. Consistently with his 


theories of conditional existence and universal change, 


Buddha denies the existence of such soul. But how, it 


may be asked, does he then explain the continuity of a 
perfon through different births, or even through the 
different states of childhood, youth and old age? Though 
denying the continuity of an identical substance in man, 
Buddha does not deny the continuity of the stream 
of successive states that compose his life. Life is an 
unbroken series of states ; each of these states depends 
on the condition just preceding and gives rise to the 

Life is an unbroken one just succeeding it. The conti- 

stream of successive nu ity of the life-series is, therefore, 
stales which are cau- J 

sally connected. based on a causal connection run¬ 


ning through the different states. This continuity is 
often explained with the example of a lamp burning 
throughout the night. The flame of each moment is 
dependent on its own conditions and different from 
that of another moment which is dependent on other 
conditions. Yet there is an unbroken succession of 


the different flames. Again, as from one flame 


This stream extends 
backward and foiward 
and makes the past, 
present and future 
lives continuous. 


another may be lighted, and though 
the two are different, they are 
connected causally, similarly, the 
end-state of this life may cause the 


beginning of the next. Rebirth is, therefore, not 
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by the present. 1 

The soul is thus re¬ 
placed by a continu¬ 
ous stream of states. 


transmigration, i.e. the migration of the same soul 
into another body ; it is the causation of the next life 
The conception of a soul is thus 
replaced here by that of an un¬ 
broken stream ol‘ consciousness as 
in the philosophy of William 
James. As the present state of consciousness inherits 
its characters from the previous one, the past in a 
way continues in the present, through its effect. 
Memory thus becomes explicable even without a 
soul. This theory of the non-existence of soul ( Anatt a- 
vdcla) plays a very important part in understand¬ 
ing the teachings of Buddha. He, therefore, 
repeatedly exhorts his disciples to give up the false 
view about the seif. Buddha points out that people 
who suffer from the illusion of 
the self, do not know its nature 
clearly; still they strongly protest 
that they love the soul ; they want 
to make the soul happy by obtaining salvation. This, 
he wittily remarks, is like falling in love with the most 
beautiful maiden in the land though she has never been; 
seen nor known. 2 Or, it is like building a stair-case 
for mounting a palace which has never been seen. 3 

Man is only a conventional name for a collection 

, T . 11 of different constituents, 4 the mate- 

Man is an unstable 

collection of body, rial body (kaya), the immaterial 
maoas and conscious* . i 

ness, mind (manas or citta), the formless 


The illusion of a per¬ 
manent soul causes 
attachment and mi¬ 
sery. 


1 Vide Warren, pp. 234 f. 

2 PoUhapdda-sutla {Dialogues, I, p. ‘258). 

3 Ibid. , p. 201. 

« Ibid., pp. 259-01. 
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consciousness (vijnana), just a- ^ chariot is a collec¬ 
tion of wheels, axles, shafts, itc . 1 The existence 
of man depends on this collection and it dissolves 
when the collection breaks up. The soul or the 
ego denotes nothing* more than this collection. From 

__ , , a psychological point of view, man, 

Man may also be re* 1 J £ 

garded as a coujbina- as perceived from without and 
tion of five kinds of . . . . . . . . . 

changing states—pafi- within, is analysablo also into a 

ca-skandhas. collection of five groups (panea- 

skandhas) of changing elements, namely, (1) form (rupa) 
consisting of the different factors which we perceive in 
this body having form, (2) feelings (vedana) of pleasure, 
pain and indifference, (3) perception including under¬ 
standing and naming (safijna), (4) predispositions 
or tendencies generated by the impressions of past 
experience (samskaras), and (5) consciousness itself 
(vijnana). 2 

In summing up his teachings, Buddha himself once 
said: “ Both m the past and even 

dh?5 e teachings now 1 set forth just this: suffer- 

fering and cessation Of i n „ (duhkha) and cessation of 
suffering. 

suffering.” Rhys Davids, quoting 
this authority, observes that the theory of dependent 
origination (in its double aspect of explaining the world 
and explaining the origin of suffering), together with the 
formula of the eightfold path, gives us “ not only the 
whole of early Buddhism in a nutshell, but also just 
those points concerning which we find the most empha¬ 
tic affirmations of Dhamma as Dhamma ascribed to 


1 Milinda-paflha, Warren, pp. 129-33. 

* Samyuita-nikaija, ibid, pp. 138-45. Vide also Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
Buddhist Psychology, Chap. Ill : Suzuki : Outlines, pp. 150-53. 
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Gautama.” 1 And this is the substance of what we 
have learnt in the above account of Buddha’s teachings. 


III. The Schools of Bauddiia Philosophy 


It has been found again and again in the history of 
human thought that every reasoned 

avofd'meiaphjl'ic^Vs attempt to avoid philosophy lands 
rise to a new kind of a thinker into a new kind of philo- 

metaphysics. 

sophy. Inspite of Buddha’s aver¬ 
sion to theoretical speculation, he never wanted to 
accept, nor did he encourage his followers to accept, 
any course of action without reasoning and criticism. 
He was extremely rational and contemplative, and 
wanted to penetrate into the very roots of human exist¬ 
ence, and tried to supply the full justification of the 
ethical principles he followed and taught. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that be himself 
tained the^gefuis^of incidentally laid down the founda¬ 
tion of a philosophical system. His 
philosophy, partly expressed and 
partly implicit, may be called positivism in so far as he 
taught that our thoughts should be confined to this 
world and to the improvement of our existence here. 

It may be called phenomenalism in so far as he taught 
that we were sure only* of the phenomena we experi¬ 
enced. It is, therefore, a kind of empiricism in method 
because experience, according to him, was the source 
of knowledge. 


positivism, phenome 
nalism and empiricism 


Dialogues , II, p. 44. 
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These different aspects of his ph iosophy came to be 

developed by lib followers along 

Those are developd dm event lines as i h ey were reqmr- 
by his diverse follow 

along different lin.«. ed to justify Buddhas teaching, 
to defend it from the severe criticism 
it had to face in India and outside, and to convert 
other thinkers to their faith. Buddha’s reluctance 


to discuss the ten metaphysical questions concerning 
things beyond our experience arid his siienceVibout 
them came to be interpreted by his followers m differ¬ 
ent lights. Some took this attitude as only the sign of 
a thoroughgoing empiricism which must frankly admit 
the inability of the mind to decide non-empirical ques¬ 
tions. According to this explana- 
Krapiriciam and seep- ll011 Buddha's attitude would be 

tlOlRlll. 

regarded as scepticism. Some 
other followers, mostly the Mahay artists, interpreted 
Buddha’s view neither as a denial of reality beyond 
objects of ordinary experience, nor as a denial of an ; y 
means of knowing the non-empirieical reality, but only 
as signifying the indescribability of that transcendental 
experience and reality. The justification of this last 
interpretation can be obtained from some facts of 
Buddha’s life and teachings. Ordinary empiricists 
belie ve that our sense-experience is the oniy basis of all 
our knowledge ; they do dot admit the possibility of 
any non-sensuous experience. Buddha, however, taught 
ihe possibility of man’s attaining in nirvana an experi¬ 
ence or consciousness which was 


Mysticism and tran¬ 
scendentalism. 


not generated by the activity of 


the senses. The supreme value 


and importance that he attached to this non-empirical 


21—1605B 
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consciousness, justify his followers in supposing that he 
regarded this as the supreme reality, as well. The 
fact that very often Buddha used to say 1 that he had 
a profound experience of things ‘ far beyond,* which 
is ' comprehended only by the wise ' and 1 not grasped 
by mere logic/ may be taken to mean that his non- 
empirical experience can neither be logically proved 
with arguments nor be expressed in empirical ideas and 
language. These grounds lead some followers, as we 
shall see, to raise a philosophy of mysticism and tran¬ 
scendentalism out of the very silence of Buddha. The 
nemesis of neglected metaphysics thus overtakes 
Buddhism soon after the founder’s passing away. 

Buddhism, though primarily an ethical-religious 
movement, thus came to give 

There are about thirty birth to about thirty schools, not 
chief schools of later , J 

Buddhism. counting the minor ones. 3 And 

some of these get into the deep 
waters of met a physical speculation, heedless of the 
founder’s warning. Of these many schools of Buddhis¬ 
tic thought we shall first notice the four well-known 
systems as discussed generally by Indian writers. Ac¬ 
cording to this account, (1) s ome Bauddha philosophers 
are nihilists tSunya-vadi or Madhyamika), (2> others 
are subjective idealists (Vitona- 

Four schools of Baud* -j- T/ _ _ “ 777 7 ." 

dha philosophy distin- VSQ 1 j ot xogticaraj . (o) others again 

cS d of Buddbu°n. ian are representation's or critical 

realists (Bahyanumeya-Vadi or 

Sa utra ntika), and (4) the rest are direct realists(Bahya- 

pratyaksa-vadi or V aibhasika). The first two of the 

above four schools come under Mahayana and the 

i Vide Brahmajala-sutta. 3 Vide Sogen, Syitems, p. 8. 
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last two under Hmayana. It .. onid be noted, how¬ 
ever, that under both Mahayana and HInayana thfere 
are many other seta*/ 

The fourfold classification of Bauddha philosophy 

is based upon two chief questions, 
This fourfold division , . . 

is based on two prob- one metaphysical or concerning 

iny 8: re2ity? l8 Tbr"e reall, 3' an<1 the otber epistemo- 

reDJies to this ques- logical or concerning the knowing 
fcion. 0 , 

of reality. To the metaphysical 

question ‘ Is there at all any reality, mental or non¬ 
mental?” three different replies are given: (a) The 
Madhyamikae hold 2 that there is no reality, mental 
or non-mental; that all is void (i&nya). Therefore, 
they have been known as the nihilists (6unya-vadins). 
(b) Th e Yopacaras hold that only the mental is real 
t he non-mental or the materia l world is all void of 
r eality . They are, therefore, called subjective idealists 
(v ijnana-vadin s). (c) Still another class of Bauddhas 

hold that both the mental and the no n-m ent al a re 
real. They may, therefore, be called realists- Some¬ 
times they are styled Sarvastiy ajins (i.e. those 

who b old the reali ty, pf nil thingnY, though this term 
is used in a little different sense by some Buddhist 
writers. 2 But when the further 

reathy H knovn f ? Xte Two epistemological question iB asked: 

replies to this ques- “How_is external reality known 

to exist2 ” this third group of 

* Ibid., 8 ogen mentions 21 schools of Hinayana and eight of 
Mah&ygns, which aie s»id to have many other less known schools. 

* According to non-Buddhist Indian critics. This interpretation'' is 
not supported by the MahSjftoist writers as will be shown later. 

8 Vide, for example, ftcherbslrky, The Central Conception of 
Buddhism, pp. 63-76 (where Sarvastivadin=Vaibh&,ika). 
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thinker, who believe in external reality, give two 
different answers. Some of them, calledJjau trau tikas, 
hold tha t externa l o bjec* is a re n o y jjo ri:Giyj;A.huLkw w 11 
by jnjereum' Ot-heis, known as Vaiblxusikas*Itfdd that- 
the external world is direct ly yer ceiveiL. Thus we 
have the four schools, representing the four important 
standpoints. This classification has much philosophical 
importance, even in the light of contemporary Western 
thought, where w T e find some of these different views 
advocated with great force. Let us consider these 
lour schools. 


Nagarjuna, the foun- 
er of this school of 
Smjya-vada. 


I. The Madhyamika School of sihuju-vada 

The founder ol this school is said to be Nagarjuna, 
who was a Brahmin bcni in South 
India about the second century 
A.D. 1 As vaghos a, I he author of 
Buddhacarila . is also regarded as a pioneer, in his 
famous work, MddhyamikaM&lxit , Nfigarjuua states, 
with great dialectical skill and scholarship, the phi¬ 
losophy of the Madhyamika school. 

The doctrine of fifmya-vada lias been understood in 
India, by non-Buddhist philosophers 

Sunya-vada is under - t 

stood as nihilism by in general, to mean that the tint- 
Indian writers- • . . r * ... 

verse is totally devoid of realit y, 

that every thing is sum a or vo id. In setting forth 
this doctrine in 1 \ i s Sa rv a da r$a na-sana rah a . Madhava- 

carya has mentioned the following 

orttoMreftlity'o/’all as a " argument m iis Support. 

thing* : objects, know. The self (or the knower), the 
ledge and knower. -—.—- 

object (or the known) and know¬ 
ledge are mutually interdependent. The reality of 
1 Vide So gen, Systems, Chap. V, p. 187. 
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one depends on each of the other t wo, and if one be 
false, the others also must be so (just as the fath er- 
hood of aiiy |)erson will be proved false if t he nx i stencoi 
of his childr.eiLhU'prayed loiie faiseh But it must be 
admitted by all (hat when we perceive a snake, in 
a rope, the object 1 p erceived , n a mely^ the SJQ^ke is 
absolutely false. Hence the mind o r the subj ect which 
knows 8»ch_anobject turns out to be f alse and 
all knowledge also becomes false. Thus it may be 
concluded that all that we perceive within or without, 
along with their perception and the percipient mind, 
are illusory like dream-objects. There is, therefore, 
nothing, mental or non-mental, whbh is real. The 
universe is sfmya or void of reality. 


From such arguments it would appear that, accord¬ 
ing to the Ma dhvamika view, every- 
deniesoDly'the phenlf- thh l f » j B unreal . Hence it is that 
aiUeaiiTy 01 ^* and DOt suc ^ 1 a v * ew came to be known 
as ni hilism in Europ e as well as 
in India (where it has also been termed Sarva- 
vajna&ka- vada bv some writer^ The word sunyai, 
used by the Madhyamikas 1 themselves, is chiefly 
responsible for this notion—because sunya meahfc 
ordinarily void o r empty. But when we study this 
] )h iIosophy iuore __clusd y, we come to realize that the 
Madhyatni ka view is not really nihilis m, as ordinarily 
sup posed, and that it does not deny all reality , but 
°oly the apparent phenomenal world perceived h y us. 
Behind this phenomenal world tbp.rp r i.g- n. jcga&y which 
is not describable by any chaiactaj^ manual or mm- 
mental, that we perceive. Being devoid of phenomenal 
characters, it is c alled sunya. But this is., only the 
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negative aspect of the ultimate reality; it is only a 
desc ripti on of what it Js^ not. In 
in fescrUja We Mature of the Lankavatara-mtra (quoted by 
phenomena. Madhavacarya himself) it is stated 

that the real nature of rejects cannot be ascertained 
by the intellect -and cannot, therefore, be described. 
That which is real mus t be independent and ehoukLuot 
depend .on anything else for ite-exis- 
tence and origination,. But every¬ 
thing we know of is dependent on 
some condition. Hence it cannot 
it cannot be said to be unreal. 


A thing cannot be 
said to be either real or 
norea!, or both real 
and unreal, or neither 
real nor unreal. 


thing, like a castle in the_air, can 


be real- Again, 

Because an unreal 
never come into existence. To say that it is both real 
and unreal or that it is neither red-jaor---unxeal, would 
be unint elligible ja rgon. 1 Sunyata or voidDess is the 
name for this in dete rminable, 
inde scribable ,realjiature-of--tfei«gs. 
Things appear to_exist, but when 
we try to understand the real nature of their existence 
our intellect is baffled. It cannot be called either real 
or unreal, or both real and unreal, or neither real nor 
unreal. 


Sunyata is this in* 
determinable nature. 


It will be seen that in the above argument, the inde¬ 
scribable nature of things is deduced 

eanyou is only u from the fact ° f thoir b.emg dependent 
aspect <>f the dependent on other things or conditions. Nagar- 
nature of things. juna says, therefore, “The fact of 

dependent origin ati on i s called by us 
Sunyata .*’ 3 “ There is no dharma Tcharqcter) of things 
which is not dependent on some other, condition regarding 


i Sa'vada'tana-sahgraha , Chap. IT. 

* Madhyam*ka*&&stro. Chap. 21, Kdrikd , 18. 
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its orv r ;ln. Tlier ore, <ere is no dharrna which is not 
fiunya.” 1 It would appear, therefore, that 6unya only 
njeans the conditional character of things, and their conse¬ 
quent constant changeability and indeierminability or 
indescribabihty. 2 


This view is called the middle (mndhyama) path, 
because it avoids extr eme v iews by 
Thia view avoids the denying, for example, both absoiute 

the absolute reality real,t y and absolute unreality of things 

and the absolute un- and asserting their conditional exis- 

reaiity of things, tence. This was the reason why 

He*nee it is known as Buddha, as we saw, called the theory 

view*/ 6 U>al )ama of dependent origination—the middle 
path. 3 And_BQ Nuguijupa says 4 that A 
6unya-vada is called the middle path henause it implies} 
the theory of dependent origination. 

The conditionality of things which makes their own 
nature (svabhava) unascertaineble, 
Siinya-vada is a kind either as real or unreal, etc., maybe 
of relativity. also regarded as a kind of relativity. 

Every character of a thing is condi¬ 
tioned by something else and, therefore, its existence is 
relative to that condition. Sunya-vada can, therefore, also 
be interpreted as a theory of relativity which declares that, 
no thing, no phenomenon experienced, has a fixed, 
absolute, independent character of its own (svabhava) and, 
therefore, no description of any phenomenon can be said to 
be unconditionally true. 


To this philosophy of phenomena (or things as they 
appear to us), theMadhyamikas add a 
The positive side of philosophy of n oumenon (or reality in 
tbe Madhyamika doc- itself). Buddha's teachings regarding 
be£ta>i*phenon* imit dependent origination, impermanence, 
is unconditional and etc., apply, they hold, only to the 
free from change. phenomenal world, to things commonly 
observed by us in ordinary experience. 
But when nirvana is attained and the conditions of sense- 
experience and the appearance of phenomena are controlled, 
what would be the nature of the resultant experience? To 


1 Ibid., KarikdlQ, 

2 Sogen, Systems , p. 14 and pp. 194-98; Suzuki, Outlines. 

3 Vide ante 

4 Kdrikd 18 quoted above. 
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this we cannot apply the conditional characters true of 
phenomona, The Mfidhyamikas, therefore, hold that there 
is a transcendental reality (noumenon) behind the pheno¬ 
menal one and it is free from change, conditionality and all 
other phenomenal characters. As Nagarjuna says : “There 

are two truth s on_which-.fiuddha's 

Nagarjuna speaks, Leaching of Pharma d epen ds, one is 

therefore, of two empirical (sa iiivrti-satva ) and meant 

truths, empirical or f 0 r the ordinary people, another is the 

scendentni or mm- trani^denj^i^ true 

inennl. one (pa r am firth a-satya). Those who 

do not know the distinction between 
these two kinds of truth, cannot understand the profound 
mystery of Buddha's teachings." 1 

The truth of the lower order is only a stepping-stone to 
the attainment of the higher. The 
The higher truth nature of nirvana-experience which 

realized in nirvaga, takes one beyond ordinary experience 

can be described only i;anno t be described, it can only be 

known* 'in ° ordinary suggested Degatively with the help of 

experience. words which describe our common 

experience. Nagarjuna, therefore, des¬ 
cribes nirvana with a series of negatives, thus: “That 
which is not known (ordinarily), not acquired anew, not 
destroyed, not eternal, not suppressed, 
No positive descrip- not generated is called nirvana ." 2 
lion of it is possible. As with nirvana so also with the 
Tathagata or one who has realized 
nirvana. His nature also cannot be described. That is 
why, when Buddha was asked what becomes of the Tathii- 
gata after nirvana is attained, he declined to discuss the 
question. 

In the same light the silence of Buddha regarding all 
metaphysical questions about * non- 
This accounts lor empirical things can be interpreted 
Buddha's silence on to mean that he believed in a tran- 
matters beyond ordi- scendental experience and reality, the 
nary experience. truths about which cannot be describ¬ 

ed in terms of common experience. 
Buddha's frequent statements that he had realized some 


1 Madhyamika-sdstra , Chap. 24, Karikns 8-9. 

2 /bid., Chap. ‘2f», Kdrikd 3. 
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profound truth which reasoning cannot grasp, can be cited 
also to support this Madhyamika contention about the 
transcendental. 1 


The points of agree¬ 
ment. between Bud¬ 
dha’s teaching (as 
interpreted by the 
Madhyamikas) and 
that of the Upanisads. 


It may be noted here that in its conception of twofold 
truth, it s denial of the phenomena l 
world, its negative description of the 
transceode^tal, and its conception of 
nirvan a, as th e attainment of unity 
with the trgnscendental self, the 
Madhymiiik^-approaches very close to 
Ad vaita Vedan ta as taught in some 
Upanisads and elaborated later by Gaudapada and 
Sankarftcfirya. 

2. The Yogdedra School of Subjective Idealism 

While agreeing with the Madhyamikas, as to the 

_ . , , , unreality of external objects, the 

Denial of the reality 

of the mental is self- Yogacara school differs from them 
contradictory. j n h 0 i c ]i n g that the mind fcitta) 

cannot be regarded as unreal. For then all reasoning 
and thinking would be false and the Madhyamikas could 
not even establish that their own arguments were 
correct. To say that everything mental or non-mental 
is unreal is suicidal. The reality of 
the mind, should at least be admitted 
in order to make correct thinking possible. 

T he mind, consisting of a stream of different kinfo 
of ideas, is the only reality . Things 
that appear to be outside the mind, 
our body as welLm^ 
are^ merely ideas of the mind. Just as in cases oL 
d reams and h allncinatiene-^-iBan^fancies tn perceive 

1 Vide Prof. Radhakrishnan’s article, “ The teaching of Buddha by 
speech and silence,” Hibbett Journal , April, 1934, for a fuller discussion. 
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Mind must, therefore 
be admitted. 


The objects perceived 
are all ideas in the 
mind. 
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thing's outside, though they do not really exist there, 
similarly the objects which appear 

The mind alone ia to jj e out there, are really ideas 
real. 

in the min(J* The existence of 
any external object c annot be^ rosed, because it can- 
not be shown that . the o bject. is 

th e object. As Dh armak l rti state s, 

11 le b 1 ue colour _ and-aho-xonfi ciousness of the _hlne 

colour are identic al,.b ecause they are never perceived 
to exist separately. Though really one, they appear 
as two owing to illusion, just as the moon appears as 
two la some ow ing to defec tive vision. As an object is 
never. known witho ut the it the 

objec t cannot be prov ed to_ 
dent of consciousness. 


The Yogiioaras also point out the following absurd ities 
wlncTTarTse f rom theaa miision o i an 

If any external real- -J B x t'fl ma l ' jaipd. An 

ity is admitted, many external.c^iect jl ad mi l i ted^must be 
difficulties arise. either partjess (i .e. . a to micVor com - 

posite*(f.o.. compo&edx i-many p arts^. 
But atoms are too small tQ_Jia peremed. A composite 
thmg..(irke..^notl, elso^ganp ot be per- 
(1) An external obiect ceived, because it is..not .possiBle to 
cannot b ' perceived. perceive Rinu^cirienuRhj all 

and parts of.tha. object* Nor can it 

be said to be porcei vad jmrt^ hy^ jpart T JiP(»q.ufl e f if t hose 
parts are xtojaiic, they are Too small to be perceived, 
and if they, are composite, the ori ginal ohj an tinn ag ain 
arises. So if one admits extr a-mental objects, the 
perception,o.L theafe ^objggtg canhotHbe explaine d* These 
objections do nof arise if the object be nothing othe r 
than cnn^iniisaea^ because the que s- 
tion of ..parts—e n d •w hole-, does not 
arise with regard to cons ciousness. 

Another_diffic ulty is that the 

consciousness of the^“ “ot^Trct—cannot arise before 


(2) How a momentary 
object causes percep¬ 
tion is unexplained. 
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the object has come into ^Yiatenc e. Neither can it 
a rise af tnrwarAf, because jhe object, being momentary, 
v AnighpR nfl anon as it arise s. The external. uhjfifit, accord¬ 
ing to those who admit it, being the cause of consciousness 
oannot be simultaneous with consciousness. Nor can it 
be said that the object may be known by consciousness 
after it has* c &ft Co d-tcLjndst. For in that case the object 
being la the V nR t there cannot be any immediate knowledge 
or perception- of it. Perception o t present ob jects, as we 
must adm it always to have. , remains^ Ihereiore, un- 
ex'plained if phigcjs are supposed to be external to the 
mind I This difficulty J oes not arise, if the o bject be 
supposed to be nothiiig othe r than consci ou sness . 


The Yogacara view is called Vijfiana-vada or idealism 
because it admits that there is only! 
one kind of reality which is of the 
nature^ consciousness (vij liana) and 
obi ects which ap pear , to hfi material 
cor.mternaLto-^onsciousness are really 
ideas or states of consciousness. This 
theory may be described further as 
subjective idealism, because according 
to it the existence of an object perceived is not different 
from the subject or the perceiving mind. 


The Yogacara view 
is called Vijhana-vada 
because it admits 
vijoana or conscious¬ 
ness as the only real* 
ity. It is subjective 
idealism. 


The ideas of objects 
are ail latent in the 
mind. The conditions 
of & particular moment 
make a particular idea 
mature or become 
conscious and vivid. 


is 


One of the chief difficulties of subjective idealism is : 

If an object depends for its ftviatfp p.A 
solel yjon the subject, then, how is it 
tljat jhalmind camot_C£fiale at wi ll 
a ny ~obiect j at any tTEg jF How isTt 
explained that nlha^ts do not 
app ear or jiiaappe^ ^at <~h A wLLL the 
perceixenJL To explain this difficulty, 
the Vijhana-vadin says that the mind 
a stream of momentary con scious s t a t es a n drrithin the 
streamJher aJie buried the inapmsaion^ ftf^nl 1 

past experienced!At a ^particular moment that latent 
impr6boiuu cbules to thp qnrf<ma r>f fipnttmrmcnftfie ^ which 
the circumstances of the mom en f, are the most faTonrohlci 
At that moment t hat impression^ atftiggTiTafHirit^ (pari- 
paka), so t o say , and -d evelop s into 
immediate consciousness or percep¬ 
tion^ - It is thus that at that particular 
moment ojqX# — that — ohjact, whose 
can, under the reveal 


Hence a particular 
object is perceived at 
a particular time. 

latent impression 
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itself, becomes perceived; just as in the case of the 
revival of past impressions in memory, though all the 
impressions are in the mind, only some are remembered 
at a particular time. This is why only some objeci-can 
be perceived at a time and not any at wil l. 

The mind considered in its aspect of being a store¬ 
house or home of all impressions is 


The mind, as the 
home of all Mont 
ideas, is called Alava- 
vijnana. 


called by the Vijnanavfidins Alaya- 
vijnana. 1 It may be regarded as the 
poten tial mind—and answers to the 
soul-or-utmac of other systems, with 


the difference that itJ^LnoLQ&&- 


like 


the soul, but is a strcamjof, ^ontinnoufily rlinncirg s f p fo F 
TErough culture and self-control this 
Alayavijiiiina or the potential mind 
can gradually stop the arising of 
undesirable mental states and develop 
into the ideal state of nirvana. Other¬ 
wise, it on ly gjypK in 

desires, attachment-which ono. nnr i Tnor p ^ the 

fict itious ext ernaLwoiId. The mind, the only reality 
according to this school, is truly its own piace, it can make 
heaven of hell and hell of heaven. 2 * 


Culture and control 
of the mind can stop 
the illusions of exter¬ 
nal objects and attach¬ 
ment to them. 


The Yogaearas are so called either because they used 
’ to practise yoga"'* by which they cajpe 

vni^nr m€amDg of to realize the sole reality of mipd (as 
6 C a * Ak yaviinana) dispelling all belief in 

the external world, or becaTise they combined in them both 
critical inquisitiveness (yoga) and good conduct (acara). 4 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dignaga are the famous leaders of 
the Yogacara school. Lahhdvatara suira is one of its most 
important works. Tattvasahgraha of Sfmtaraksita, with a 
commentary of Kamalasila, 5 is another very scholarly 
work of the school. 


1 Vide Sogen, Systems , p, *358. 

2 Ibid , p. 259. 

8 Vide Sogen, Systems , p. 21d. 

4 Sarvadar^ana sangraha , Ch. II. 

6 This wo.k has been published recently in 1 Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series.’ Vide p. 14 of the Sanskrit Introduction for the view that this 
work belongs to the Yogacara school. 
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3. The Sflutrdntika School ol Reprc &AiihUuHwnii. 


The Sautrantikas believe in the reality not only of 

The mental and the th e mind, but als o of externa l 
external are both real. object^ They point out that 

without the supposition of some external objects, 
it is not possible to explain even 
the illusory appearance of ex¬ 
ternal objects. Tf one n ppAr p pJL - 
ceive d anywhere any exte rnal 


object, _he could not say, as a 


Proofs for the reality 
of external objects : 

(1) If there were no 
external object, it 
would be meaningless 
to say * consciousness 
appears as the exter- 

nal object ’ Vijnanavadin does, that, through 

illusion, rmiRp.ifinRnflss appears like an external object 
The phrase * like an external object’ is as meaningless 
as ‘ like the son of a barren 

external 
[in 

Again, the 


(2) Objects are felt 
directly as being out¬ 
side the self. 


an 


moth er,’ because 
object is saic 

to be wholly unreal and nevar parraivArl 
argument from the simultaneity of consciousness and 
object to their identity is also defective. Whenever 
we have the perception of an object like a po t. the pot 
is felt as external and consci nnsneRs of it as inte rnal 
(i i.e ., t o be in the m ind). So the obj ect from the very 
begin ning is known to he different 
from ami not identical with rmi- 


(3) If a pot were 
perceived as identical 
with the self, then one 
would say, ‘I am the 
pot’ and not, ‘There 
is the pot. * 


sciousness. If the pot perceived 
were identical with the subject, the 
perceiver would have said, “I am the 
pot.” Besides, if there were no external objects, the 
distinction between the ‘consciousness of a pot* 
and ‘the consciousness of a cloth* could not be 
explained, because as consciousness both are identical; 
it is only regarding the objects that they differ. 
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Hence we must admit the existence of different 

external objects outside conscious- 

but^oDly^coptrof ness These objects give particular 

them. Hence objects f orm8 t,he different states of con* 
outside can be mjeirea 

from their mental sciousness. From these forms or 

pictures or ideas. 

representations of the objects in the 
mind we can infer the existence of their causes, i.e. 
the objects outside the mind. 

The reason why we cannot perceive at will any object 
at any time and place, lies in the fact 
Perception of external that a perception depends on four 
objects depends on four differnl conditions 1 and not simply on 
themind - There must be the object 
conditions. to impart its form to consciousness, 

there must be the conscious mind (or 
the state of the mind at the just previous moment) to cause 
the consciousness of the form, there must be the sense to 
determine the kind of the consciousness, that is, whether 
the consciousness of that object would be visual, tactual or 
of any other kind. Lastly, there must be some favourable 
auxiliary condition, such as light, convenient position, 
perceptible magnitude, etc. All these combined together 
bring about the perception of the object. The form of the 
object thus generated in the mind, is the effect of the 

The effect of theee ° b j 8Ct > am ? n ? u ° tber * hi ?g 8 - , The . 

conditions is the copy _S£_tbtg . object is not of 

or idea of the object c ourse perceived , because what mind 
produced in the mind, immediately knows is the copy or 

from tbis^dea* 3 °^ eCt r epresent ation of the object in its own 

1 consciousness. But from this it can 

infer the object without which the copy would not arise. 

The Sautriintika theory is, therefore, called also the 

theory of the inferability of external 

•sJutranUto’ 8 ° f ob i ect8 ^hvimumeva^al. The, 
Bautrantika. name , Sautrftntjka . is gjven to this 

school because it attaches exclusive importance to the 
authority of the Sutra-yit;aka , 2 The arguments used by 

1 These are called respectively, the alambana, the samanantara, the 
adbipati and the sahakari pratyayas (conditions). 

* Many works of this class are named * suttanta.’ Vide Sogen, 
Systems , p. 5, for this interpretation of ‘sautrantika.* 
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this school for the refutation of subjective idealism 
anticipated long ago some of the most important arguments 
which modern Western re alist s like Moore use to refute 
the su bjective.J daafaaa^ - of Berkele y. The Sautrfintika 
position, in epistemology, resembles ‘ representatiooism * 
or the * copy . theory of ideas ’ which was common among 
Westeraphilosophers like Locke. This exists even now jn 


4. The Vaihhdsika Schc 

While agreeing with Sautrantikas regarding the 
reality of both the mental and the 

Iikl a samr4 k rfukas to the non-mental, Vaibhasikas, like many 

reality of both mind modern neo-realists, point out 
and external objects. 

that unless we admit that external 
objects JU& pmxig ed by u s, their existence cannot 
be known in any other way. Inference of fire 
from the perception of smoke is 
tikas they hold that possible because m the past we 

direcUyknoSlnper 0 haVe P erc ^d both and 

ferred* aD<i DOt in fireJxi aethe r. One who has never 
perceived fire previously cannot 
infer its existence from the p ercept ion of smoke. 
-If external objects were never jwxsj& in&L, Q ° Sauteanli 
kas hoid, then they c ould not mm he wj m&L simp ly 
from their mental forms . To one unacquainted with 
an external objec t, the mental form would not app ear 
t o be the copy or the sign of the existence of an AYtr n. 
mental object, but an original thing wbi^ does not 
owe its existence to anything outside, the, migd 
Either, th erefore, we-have t»accept subjec tive idqq.lj p m 
(vijna pa-vada) or. if that.haaJieeiiJonnd..umatisfactory, 
W° must .admit t hat l ih&-_external object indirectly 
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known. The Vaibliasikas thus come to hold a theory of 
direct realism 1 (bahya-pratyaksa-vada). 

The Abhidbamma treatises formed the general founda¬ 
tion of the philosophy of the realists. 
Meaning of * Vaibha- The Vaibha?ikas followed exclusively 
sika.’ a particular commentary, Vibhasd (or 

Abhulhamma-mahdvibhaud) on an 
Abhidhamma treatise (Abhidharma-jfidna-prasthdna. 2 ) 
Hence their name. 

IV. The Religious Schools of Buddhism : 
HInayana and Mahay ana 


The HInayana school 
adheres to the teach¬ 
ing of Buddha that 
everyone should work 
out his own salvation. 


In respect of religion Buddhism is divided, as 
we know, into the two great schools, the HInayana 
and the Mahayana. 

Representing faithfully the earlier form of Buddhism 
the HInayana, like Jainism, stands 
as the example of a religion without 
God. The place of God is taken 
in it by the universal moral law 
of karma or dharma which governs 
the universe in such a way that no fruit of action is 
lost and every individual gets the mind, the body 
and the place in life that he deserves by bis past deeds. 
The life and teachings of Buddha furnish the ideal 
as well as the promise or the possibility of every 
fettered individual’s attaining liberation. With an 
unshaken confidence in his own power of achievement, 
and a faith in the moral law that guarantees the 
preservation of every bit of progress made, the 
Hinayanist hopes to obtain liberation in this or any 


1 Vide 3. E. Turner, A Theory of Direct Realism, p. 8. 
* Vide Sogen, Systems , pp, 102 and 106. 
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other future life by following Buddha's noble path. 
His goal is Arhatship or ftibbfma, the state that 
extinguishes all his misery. Him.vana is, therefore, 
a religion of self-help. It sticks fast to Buddha's 
saying: ‘ Be a light unto thyself.’ 1 Everyone, can 
and should achieve the highest goal for and by himself. 
It is inspired by the last words that Buddha said before 
he passed away: “ Decay is inherent in all things 
composed of parts. Work out your salvation with 
diligence.” 

This path which depends neither on divine mercy 
nor on any other foreign help, 

cKauTof^if^elf' exce P t . the i(leal set '>y Buddha 
and the moral law of the universe, 

is meant only for the strong, who are all too few in 
this world. 

As the fold of Buddhism widened in course of 
time, it came to include not only the few select* 
persons fit to follow this difficult 

It did not suit, there- . 

fore, the multitudes of ideal, blit also multitudes of 

ordinary converts. jj a if convinced nominal converts 

who neither understood the Path nor had the 

necessary moral strength to follow it. With the 

support of royal patrons like Asoka, Buddhism gained 

( in number but lost its original quality. The bulk 

of people who accepted Buddhism, on grounds other 

than moral, brought it down to their own level. They 

came with their own habits, beliefs and traditions which 

soon became a part of the new faith they accepted. 

The teachers had to choose between upholding 

the ideal at the cost of number and upholding the 

/ 1 * atmadlpo bhava,* 


23—16053 
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number at the cost of the ideal. A few sturdy ones 
preferred the first. But the majority could not resist 
the temptation of the second. They came thus to 


This gives rise to 
Mahayana which tries 
to suit all tastes and 
cultures. 


build what they were pleased to 
call the Great Vehicle, Mahayana, 
contrasting it with the orthodox 
faith of the former, which they 


nicknamed the Lesser Vehicle, Hlnayana. By the 
criterion of number Mahayana surely deserved the 
name, for it was designed to be a religious omnibus, 
with room enough to hold and suit persons of all tastes 
and cultures. 


Tts accommodating spirit and missionary zeal made it 
possible for Mahayana to penetrate 
The accommodating j n t 0 the Himalayas and move across 

ary 1 zeafof MahiySna! * 0 Chinil - Ja P an and Korea and absorb 
peoples of diverse cultures. As it 
progressed, it assumed newer and newer forms, assimilating 
the beliefs of the people it admitted. Modern Mahayanist 
writers are reasonably proud of their faith and love to call 
it a living, progressive religion whose adaptability is the 
sign of its vitality. 


The accommodating spirit of Mahayfmism can be 


Mahayana lays great 
stress on Buddha’s 
anxiety for the salva¬ 
tion of fellow beings. 

of the founder’s 

The object of en¬ 
lightenment. is not 
one’s own salvation. 


traced back to the catholic concern 
which Buddha himself had .for 
the salvation of all beings. Mahil- 
yanisin emphasizes this aspect 
life and teachings. Mahayanists 
point out that the long life of 
Buddha, after enlightenment, dedi¬ 
cated to the service of the 


suffering beings, sets an example and an ideal, 
namely, that enlightenment should be sought 
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not for one’s own salvation, but for being able to 
minister to the moral needs of others. In fact, in 
course of time, Mahayauism came 

It is the ability to , 

liberate ail suffering to look upon the Hmayamst samt S 

beiDgs * anxiety to liberate himself, as a 

lower ideal which had yet an element of selfishness in 

it, however subtle or sublime this 

selfishness might be. The ideal of 

the salvation of all sentient beings 

thus came to be regarded as the 

higher aspect of Buddha’s teachings. 

The greatness of their faith, Mahayanists contend, 

consists in this ideal and the inferiority of the Hina- 

yanists in the lack of it. 1 

The new elements which Mahayanism came to 
acquire or develop in its different branches were many 
and sometimes conflicting. We shall mention here 
only a few of the more important ones. 

(a) The Ideal of Bodhisattva : As noted previously 
Mabayana regards even the desire for one’s own salva¬ 
tion as selfish at bottom. In the place of personal 
liberation, it establishes the 4 liberation of all sentient 


The greatness of 
Mabayana lies in this 
spirit, and the inferior¬ 
ity of Hlnayana is due 
to the lack of it. 


1 All these aspects of Mahayanism are summed up by the eminent 
Japanese writer, D. T. Suzuki, in his Outlines of Mah&ydna Buddhism , 
thus : " It (Mahayanism) is the Buddhism which, inspired by a pro¬ 
gressive spirit, broadened its original scope, so far as it did not contradiot 
the inner significance of the teachings of the Buddha, and which assimi¬ 
lated other religio-philosophical beliefs within itself, whenever it felt 
that, by eo doing, people of more widely different characters and intellect¬ 
ual endowments could be saved ” (p. 10). 
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beings ’ as the ultimate goal of every Mahuyunist’s 
spiritual aspirations. The vow 
saUva is^attainn^nt^of that a devout Mahay auist is ex- 

sxssrA i* ec ‘ ed 10 “ e is tl “*‘ lie wo “ ld 

lead all beings out of try to achieve the State of En- 
raisery. 


liglitenmeot;, 


Bodhisattva 


Wisdom-State-of-Existence), not to live aloof from the 


world but to work with perfect wisdom and love among 
tlie multitudes of suffering beings for removing their 
misery and achieving their salvation. The spiritual 
ideal of Mahayana has, therefore, come to be called 
Bodhisattva. 


One who has attained this ideal of Enlightenment 
and works for the salvation of other 

a io^ VC wlh U wtdom! beings is also called a Bodhisattva. 

marks the perfect per- Love and wisdom (karuna and 
son or Bodhisattva. _ # 

prajiia) constitute the essence of his 
existence . 1 Speaking about such perfect persons 
Nugarjuna says in the Bodhicitta : “ Thus the essen¬ 
tial nature of all Bodhisattvas is a great loving heart 
(mahakarurul-citta) and all sentient beings constitute 
the object of its love .” 2 “ Therefore, all Bodhisattvas, 
in order to emancipate sentient beings from misery, 
are inspired with great spiritual energy and mingle 
themselves in the filth of birtli and death. Though 
thus they make themselves subject to the laws of birth 
and death, their hearts are free from sins and attach- 


. ,,. ments. They are like unto those 

A Bodhisattva ex- J 

changes his deserts immaculate, undefiled lotus-flowers 

with those of the fellow- . , . 

beings and suffer to .which grow out ot mire, yet are 

rehevo their misery. not contaminated by it.”* By an 

exchange (parivarta) of the fruits of action, a Bodhi- 


1 Vide Suzuki, Outlines, p. 296. a Ibid., p.292. 3 /6«d., pp. 293*94* 
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sattva relieves (he miseries due to others with his ow<t 
good deeds and suffers the consequences of their actions 
hitnself. 


The ideal of Bodhi- 
aattva is based on the 
philosophy of the unity 
of all bt ings. 


This ideal of Bodhisattva is nurtured by the Mahayana 
philosophy, which comes to think that all individuals ueu- 
u nrcal as separate particular pheno momu and that they arc 
all really grounded in one transcendental .Reality (Aiaya- 
vijnfaia, according to some l'ogacaras- 
6r Su nva ~br TathaiiL^ according ta 
some Madh ynmikas^. of which they 
are the partial or illusory manifesta¬ 
tions. This philosophy favoured the 
rejection of the idea of the individual ego and aeceptancc of 
an universal absolute seif (Mahatman or Paramatman) 1 as 
the real self of man. Striving for the liberation of ail and 
not simply for the little seif (hlnatman) was, therefore, the 
iogieal outcome of this philosophy of the unity of all beings. 
Moreover, the idea that the transcendental Reality is not 
away from but within tlie phenomena paved the way for 
the belief that perfection or nirvana 
Nirvana is within j s no t to be sought away from the 

away from it. world but within it. Nirvana, says 

Nagftrjuna, is to be found within the 
world by those who can see what the world really is at 
bottom. 2 Asceticism of the Hlnayana is, therefore, re-/ 
placed by a loving, enlightened interest in the world’s 
affairs. 


(6) Buddha as God : The philosophy which gives 
the advanced followers of Maha- 

ofncefyedTood 10 ^ on tll6 _ one hand > the ideai of 

Bodhisattva,"supplies the backward 

ones, on the other hand, with a religion of promise and 
hope. When an ordinary man finds himself crushed 
in life's struggle and fails, in spite of all his natural 
egoism, to avert misery, his weary spirit craves for 


1 Vide Sogen, Systems , pp. 23-41. 

2 Vide Nagarjuna’s saying *‘na samsarasya nirvaiiat kincidasti 
visesanaui,” etc., Madhyamika-jastra , Chap. 25, Kdrika 39. 
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some unfailing source of mercy and help. He turns to 
God. A religion of self-help, such as we have in early 
Buddhism, is a cold comfort to him. To such forlorn 
multitudes Mahayana holds out the hope that Buddha’s 
watchful eyes are on all miserable beings. 

Buddha is identified with the transcendental 

Buddha is identified EeaIit y th;,t Mahayana. philosophy 

with transcendental accepted. The historical Buddha 
Keality and is attri¬ 
buted the power of or Gautama is believed, in the 
incarnation. T 

common Indian way, to be the 

incarnation of that ultimate Reality or Buddha. Many 

other previous incarnations of Buddha are also 

beiieved in and described in the famous Jatakas (or 

stories of the different births of Buddha). As in 

Advaita Vedanta, so also here, the ultimate Reality in 

itself is conceived as beyond all description (like the 

Nirguna Brahma). But this reality is also thought of 

as manifesting itself in this world, as the Dharmakaya 

or the regulator of the universe. In this aspect of 

Dharmakaya the ultimate Reality or Buddha is anxious 

for the salvation of all beings, lends himself to 

incarnation in the different spiritual teachers and 

Buddha incarnated helps all beings out of misery. So, 

a3 teachers and helpers Buddha as the Dharmakaya, for all 
of beings. , _ 

practical purposes, takes the place 

°f God to whom the weary heart can pray for help, 

love and mercy. In this aspect Buddha is also called 

Amitabba Buddha. Thus the religious hankerings of 

those who accepted Buddhism are also satisfied by the 

Mahayana by identifying Buddha with God. 

(c > TheRestoration of the Self: One of the sources 
of the ordinary man’s dread oi earlier Buddhism must 
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have been the negation of self. H ; here is no self, for 
m , , whom is one ti work ? Mahayana 

Though individual J 

selves are unreal, philosophy points out that it is the 
there is one universal . ... . , . 

self, i.e. the Reality little individual ego which is false. 

SINK'S But tl,is "pp» rp,,t self ba8 behind 

Self of all beings. it the reality of one transcendental 

self (Mahatman), which is the Self of all beings. The 

devout Mahayanist thus finds his self restored in a 

more elevating and magnified form. 

At the present day the followers of Hinayana and 

Mahayana often try to belittle one another. But to 

the discerning outsider they stand as the living 

examples of a fight between two equally noble motives, 

namely, greater purity and greater utility. To impartial 

m . TT . . , observers the mighty current of 

The Hinayana and ° ■' 

the Mahayana are Buddhism, like every current, 
inspired by two differ- 

ent, but equally noble, naturally divides itself into two 
ILotlH3 parts—the narrow but pure and im-‘ 

petuous stream that runs through the solitary uplands 
near the source, and the gradually widening river that 
floods and fertilises the vast plains below, though not 
unmingled with the indifferent streams that increase 
its volume on the way and not unsoiled with the vast 
amount of dirt that it carries down. The first without 
the second would remain sublime but relatively useless; 
the second without the first would cease to be. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY 

1. Introduction 

Tlie Nytiya philosophy was founded by the great 
sage Gotarna who was also known 

Gotama was the _ A 

founder of the Nyaya as Ct a lit {Mil 81 Hlld Aksapada. Accord- 

sy9<em ‘ ingly, the Nyaya is also known as 

the Aksapada system. This philosophy is primarily 
concerned with the conditions of correct thinking and 
the means of acquiring a true knowledge of reality. 
It is very useful in developing the powers of logical 
thinking and rigorous criticism in its students. So 
we have such other names for the Nyaya philosophy 
as Nyayavidya, Tarkasastra (i.e. the science of reason¬ 
ing), and Anviksiki (i.e. the science of critical study). 

But the logical problem as to the methods and con¬ 
ditions of true knowledge or the canons of logical 
criticism is not the sole or the 

liberat!on^ a ^ 0 although ultimate end of the Nyaya philo- 

its mam interest is sophy. Its ultimate end, like 
in logic. L 7 

that of the other systems of Indian 
philosophy, is liberation, which means the absolute 
cessation of all pain and suffering. It is only in order 
to attain this ultimate end of life that we require a 
philosophy for the knowledge of reality, and a logic 
for determining the conditions and methods of true 
knowledge. So we may say that the Nyaya, like 
other Indian systems, is a philosophy of life, although 
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it is mainly interested in the problems of logic and 
epistemology. 

The first work of the Nyaya philosophy is the 

Nydya-sutra of Gotama. It is 

Historical sketch of divided into five adbyayas or books, 
the system. J J 

each containing two ahnikas or 
sections. The subsequent works of the Nyaya system, 
such as Vatsayana’s Nydya-bhdsya, Uddyotakara’s 
Nydya-vdrttika, Vacaspati's Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya- 
tikd, U day ana’s Nydya-vdrttika-tdtparya-parisucldhi 
and Kusumdnjali , Jayanta’s Nydyamanjari , etc., 
explain and develop the ideas contained in the Nydya- 
sutra, and also defend them against the attacks of 
hostile critics. The ancient school of the Nyaya 
(pracina-nyaya) is thus a development of the sutra- 
philosophy of Gotama through a process of attack, 
counter-attack and defence among the Naiyayikas and 
their hard critics. The modern school of the Nyaya 
(navya-nyfiya) begins with the epoch-making work of 
Gangesa, viz. the Tattvacintdmani . This school 
flourished at first iu Mithila, but subsequently became 
the glory of Bengal with Navadvipa as the main centre 
of its learning and teaching. The modern school 
lays almost exclusive emphasis on the logical aspects 
of the Nyaya, and develops its theory of knowledge 
into a formal logic of relations between concepts, 
terms and propositions. With the advent of the 
modern Nyaya, the ancient school lost some of its 
popularity. The syncretist school of the Nyaya is a 
later development of the Nyaya philosophy into the 
form of a syuthesis or an amalgamation between the 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika system. 
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The whole of the Nyaya philosophy may be con- 
, . veniently divided into four parts, 

The sixteen plnloso- J 1 

phical topics of the namely, the theory of knowledge, 

Is,yaya * the theory of the physical world, 

the theory of the individual self and its liberation, and 

the theory of God. It should, however, be observed 

here that the Nyaya system is in itself an elaboration 

of sixteen philosophical topics (padartha). 1 These are: 

pramana, prameya, saiiisaya, prayojana, drstanta, 

siddhanta, avayava, tarka, nirnaya, vada, jalpa, 

vitanda, hetvabhasa, chala, jati and nigrahasthana. 

These may be briefly explained here. 

Pramana is the way of knowing anything truly. It 
gives us true knowledge and nothing but true 
knowledge. It thus includes all the sources or methods 
of knowledge. Of the philosophical topics, pramana is 
the most important and so it will be treated more fully 
in the next section. 

Prameya literally means a knowable or an object of 
true knowledge, i.c. reality. The objects of such 
knowledge, according to the Nyaya, are (1) the self 
(atma); (2) the body (sarira) which is the seat of organic 
activities, the senses and the feelings of pleasure and 
pain; (3) the senses (indriya) of smell, taste, sight, 
touch and hearing; (4) their objects (artha), i.e. the 
sensible qualities of smell, taste, colour, touch and 
sound; (5) cognition (buddhi) which is the same thing 
as knowledge (juana) and apprehension (upalabdhi); (6) 
mind (manas) which is the internal sense concerned in 
the internal perceptions of pleasure, pain, etc., and 


Nyaya-sutra and Bhtyya, 1,1.10 .‘2.20. 
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limits our cognition to one at a time, the mind being 
like an atom and one in each body; (7) activity 
(pravrfcti) which may be good or bad, and is of three 
kinds, namely, vocal, mental and bodily; f8) mental 
defects (dosa) such as attachment (raga), hatred 
(dvesa) and infatuation (moha) which are at the root 
of our activities, good or bad; (9) rebirth after death 
(pretyabhava) which is brought about by our good or 
bad actions; (10) the experiences of pleasure and pain 
(phala) which result from the activities due to mental 
(defects); (11) suffering (duhkha) which as a bitter and 
painful experience is known to everybody; (12) libera¬ 
tion or freedom from suffering (apavarga) which means 
the absolute cessation of all suffering without any 
possibility of its recurrence. 1 This list of twelve is not 
an exhaustive list of all realities. This mentions, as 
Vatsyayana points out, 2 only those the knowledge of 
which is important for liberation. 

Samsaya or doubt is a state of uncertainty. It 
represents the mind’s wavering between different con¬ 
flicting views with regard to the same object. Doubt 
arises when with regard to the same thing there is the 
suggestion of different alternative views but no definite 
cognition of any differentia to decide between them. 
One is said to be in doubt when, looking at a distant 
figure, one is led to ask; ‘ Is it a statue or a pillar’? but 
fails to discern any specific mark that would definitely 
decide which of them it really is. Doubt is not certain 
knowledge, nor is it the mere absence of know¬ 
ledge, nor is it an error. It is a positive state of 

1 Nyaya-sutra and Bha$ya , 1.1. 9-22. 

3 Ibid., 1.1.9. 
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cognition of mutually exclusive characters in the same 
thing at the-same time. 1 

Prayojana or an end-iix-vievv is the object for which 
or to avoid which one acts. We act either to obtain 
desirable objects or to get rid of undesirable ones. Both 
these kinds of objects constitute the end of our activi¬ 
ties and are, therefore, included within prayojana. 

Drstanta or an example is an undisputed fact which 
illustrates a general rule. It is a very useful and 
necessary part of any discussion or reasoning, and it 
should be such that both the parties in the discussion 
may accept it without dispute or difference of opinion. 
Thus when any one argues that there must be fire in a 
certain place because there is smoke in it, the kitchen 
may be cited as an instance (drstanta), for in the 
case of a kitchen we are all agreed that some smoke 
is related to some fire. 

Siddhanta or a doctrine is what is taught and 
accepted as true in a system or school. A view that 
a certain thing is oris such-and-such, if accepted as 
true in a system, will be a doctrine of that system, 
e.g. the Nyaya doctrine that the soul is a substance of 
which consciousness is a separable attribute. 

Avayava or a member of the syllogism is any of the 
five propositions in which syllogistic inference requires 
to be stated if it is to prove or demonstrate a doctrine. 
It may be one of the premises or the conclusion of the 
syllogism, but never any proposition that is not a part 
of any syllogism. The avayavas or constituent propo¬ 
sitions of the syllogism will be more fully explained 
under Inference. 


1 hoc. cit., 1.1.98, 
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Tarka or a hypothetical argument is an indirect 
way of justifying a certain conclusion by exposing the 
absurdity of its contradictory. It is a form of supposi¬ 
tion (uha), but is an aid to the attainment of valid 
knowledge. It will be explained more fully later on. 

Nirnaya is certain knowledge about anything, 
attained by means of any of the legitimate methods of 
knowledge. It is usually preceded by doubt and 
requires a consideration of all the arguments for and 
against a certain view or doctrine. But it is not 
always conditioned by doubt in the mind of the 
inquirer who ascertains the truth about something. So 
we may say that nirnaya is just the ascerlainment of 
truth about something by means of any of the recog¬ 
nized methods or sources of knowledge. 

Vada is a discussion which is conducted according 
to logical rules and aims only at finding out the truth 
of the matter discussed. In it each of the parties, the 
exponent (vadl) and the opponent (prativadl), tries to 
establish his own position and refute that of the other, 
but both try to arrive at truth. This is very well 
illustrated by a philosophical discussion between the 
teacher and his student provided boih of them are 
honest seekers after truth. 

Jalpa is mere wrangling in which the parties aim 
only at victory over each other, but do not make an 
honest attempt to come to truth. It has all other 
characteristics of a discussion than that of aiming at 
truth. Here the parties aim at victory only and, there¬ 
fore, make use of invalid reasons and arguments with 
the full consciousness that they are such. Lawyers 
sometimes indulge in this kind of wrangling. 
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Vitanda is a kind of debate in which ttoo opponent 
does not establish his own position but only tries to 
refute that of the exponent. While in jalpa each of the 
parties somehow establishes his own position and tries 
to gain victory over the other by refuting the other 
position, in vitanda one of the parties tries to win 
simply by refuting the other’s position. Otherwise, the 
two are the same. So vitanda may be said to be a 
sort of cavil in which the opponent indulges in a merely 
destructive criticism of the opponent’s views. It is 
something like abusing the plaintiff’s pleader when one 
has no case. 

Hetvabhasa literally means a hetu or reason which 
appears as, but really is not, a valid reason. It is 
generally taken to mean the fallacies of inference. We 
shall consider them separately in connection with the 
theory of inference. 

Chala is a kind of quibble in which an attempt is 
made to contradict a statement by taking it in a sense 
other than the intended one. It is a questionable 
device for getting out of a difficulty in an argument. 
Thus when an opponent cannot meet the exponent’s 
argument fairly and squarely he may take it in a 
sense not intended by the latter and point out that it is 
fallacious. One man says *' the boy is nam-kambala ’ 
(possessed of a new blanket), and another unfairly 
objects ‘ he is not nawa-kambala ’ (possessed of nine 
blankets); here the latter is using ‘chala.* 1 

The word jati is here used in a technical sense to 
mean an evasive and shifty answer to an argument. It 

1 The Sanskrit word, nava. means 1 new,* and also * nineand 
‘ kambaia ’ means * blanket * 


25—-1605B 
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consists in basing a futile argument on any kind of 
similarity or dissimilarity between two things to 
controvert another sound argument. Thus if one 
argues ‘sound is non-eternal, because it is an effect like 
the pot/ and another objects that ‘ sound must be 
eternal, because it is incorporeal like the sky \ then the 
objection is a kind of jati or futile argument, for there 
is no necessary or universal relation between the incor¬ 
poreal and the eternal, as we find in the case of many 
objects like pleasure and pain. 

Nigrahasthana literally means a ground of defeat in 
debate. There are two primary grounds of such 
defeat, namely, misunderstanding or wrong understand¬ 
ing and want of understanding. If any party in a 
debate misunderstands or fails to understand his own 
or the other party’s statement and its implication, he 
is brought to the point at which he has to admit 
defeat. Thus one is defeated in a debate when one 
shifts the original proposition or one’s ground in the 
argument, or uses fallacious arguments and the like. 

TheNyaya philosophy is a system of logical realism. 

VT In philosophy realism means the 

lhe Nyaya is u 

system of logical rea- theory or doctrine that lhe existence 
Si3!u ‘ of things or objects of the wprld is 

independent of all knowledge or relation to mind. The 
existence of ideas and images, feelings of pleasure and 
pain, is dependent on some mind. These cannot exist 
unless they are experienced by some mind. But the 
existence of tables and chairs, plants and animals, 
does not depend on our minds. These exist and will 
continue to exist, whether we know them or not. 
Realism is a philosophical theory which holds that the 
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existence of all things or objects of the world is quite 
independent of all minds, finite or 

Definitions of real- j n fi n ite, human or divine. Idealism, 
jsrn and idealism* 

on the other hand, holds that 
things or objects can exist only as they are related to 
some mind. Just as feelings and cognitions exist only 
as they are in some mind, so the objects of the world 
exist only as they are actually experienced or at least 
thought of by us or by God. Now the Nyaya is a 
realistic philosophy in so far as it holds that the objects 
of the world have an independent existence of their 
own apart from all knowledge or experience. In the 
Nyaya this realistic view of the world is based, not on 
mere faith or feeling, intuition or scriptural testimony, 
but on logical grounds and critical reflections. 
According to it, the highest end of life, i.e. liberation, 
can be attained only through a right knowledge of 
reality. But a true knowledge of reality presupposes 
an understanding of what knowledge is, what the 
sources of knowledge are, how true knowledge is dis¬ 
tinguished from wrong knowledge and so forth. In 
other words, a theory of reality or metaphysics pre¬ 
supposes a theory of knowledge or epistemology. 
Hence the realism of the Nyaya is based on the theory 
of knowledge which is the logical foundation of all 
philosophy. Thus we see that the Nyaya is a system 
of philosophy which may be justly characterized as 
logical realism. 

II. The Nyiya Theory of Knowledge 

The Nyaya theory of reality is based on the Nyaya 
theory of knowledge. According to this, there are four 
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distinct and separate sources of true knowledge. These 
are (i) pratyaksa, perception ; (it) anumana, inference ; 
(Hi) upamana, comparison ; and (iv) sabda, testimony. 
We shall explain them separately. But before we 
come to these piamanas or sources of valid 
knowledge, let us understand what knowledge is, 
what the different kinds of knowledge are, and 
how true knowledge is distinguished from false know¬ 
ledge. 


1. Definition and Classification of Knowledge 1 


Knowledge or cognition (jfiana or buddhi) is the 
manifestation of objects. Just as 

Knowledge is the , , * - 

manifestation of oh- the light 01 il lamp l’CVCals Or 

Jecfc8# shows physical things, so knowledge 

manifests all objects that come before it. Knowledge is 
of different kinds. First we have valid knowledge 
(pramfi or pramiti), which has been 
subdivided into perception,inference, 
comparison and testimony. Then 

we have non-valid knowledge 

includes memory (smrti), doubt 
(sarhsaya), error (bhrama or viparyyaya) and hypotheti¬ 
cal argument (tarka). True or valid knowledge is a 

Definition of valid definite or certain (asandigdha), and 
knowledge. a faithful or unerring (yathartha) 

presentation (anubhava) of the object. My visual 
perception of the table before me is a true cognition, 


There are two 
main kinds of know¬ 
ledge, valid and non- 
valid, each of which 
is of four kinds. 

(apramfi), which 


1 Vide Tarkasangrahai pp. 32-35,82; Tarkabhasa , q. 29; Talporya • 
tikd, 1. 1. 1 f. 
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because in it the table is presented to me direotly just 
as it really is. aDd I am certain 

Different kinds of 

non-valid knowledge : aboiit the truth of my COglUtlOD. 
and'hypothetical argu- Memory is uot valid knowledge, 
ment because in it the remembered 

object is not directly presented, since it is past, 
but only represented or recalled by the mind. 1 
Doubtful cognition cannot be called prama, because it 
is not certain knowledge. Error is undoubted know¬ 
ledge indeed, and may also be presentative, but it is 
not true to the nature of its object. Sometimes we 
perceive a snake in a rope in the twilight and have 
then no doubt about the reality of what we see. Still 
this perception is erroneous, because it is not a true 
cognition of the object (yatharthanubhava). Tarka 
is not prama, since it does not give us any knowledge 
of objects. A tarka is like this : Looking out of the 
window of youi class-room you see a mass of smoke 
rising from a distant house and say that the house has 
caught fire. A friend contradicts you and asserts that 
there is no fire. Now you argue : if there is no fire, 
there cannot be smoke. This argument, starting with 
an ‘if*, and exposing the absurdity of your friend’s 
position, and thereby indirectly proving your own, is 
tarka. Tt is not prama or valid knowledge, because to 
argue like this is not to know the fire, but to confirm 
your previous inference of fire from smoke. That 
there is fire, you know by inference. To argue that 

1 Some Mlmamsakas exclude memory from valid knowledge, on the 
ground that it does not give ua any new knowledge. It is only a 
reproduction of some past experience and not a cognition of anything not 
known before 'anadhigata). 
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if there is no fire there cannot be smoke, is 
not to know the fire as a real fact either by way of 
perception or by that of inference. 

The next question is: How is true knowledge 
distinguished from false knowledge? 

is H diIti^uished Wl frofn Knowledge is true when it agrees 
false knowledge. with or corresponds to the nature of 

its object, otherwise it becomes false. Your know¬ 
ledge of the rose as red is true if the rose has 
really a red colour as you judge it to have (tadvati 
tatprakaraka). On the contrary, your perception of 
the sun as moving is wrong, since tho motion belongs 
really to the earth and is wrongly transferred to the 
sun which remains relatively motionless or stationary 
(tadabhavavati tatprakaraka). But then it may be 
asked: How do we know that the first knowledge 
is true and the second false? In 
Die tests oi truth () ({j er V vords: How do we test the 

and error. 

truth or falsity of knowledge? The 
Naiyayikas (also the Vaisesikas, Jainas and Bauddhas) 
explain it in the following manner: Suppose you want 
a little more sugar for your morning tea and take a 
spoonful of it from the cup before you and put it into 
your tea. Now the tea tastes sweeter than before and 
you know that your previous perception of sugar.was 
true. Sometimes, however, it happens that while look¬ 
ing for sugar, you find some white powdered substance 
and put a pinch of it into your mouth under the im¬ 
pression that it is sugar. But to your utter surprise and 
disappointment, you find that it is salt and not sugar. 
Here then we see that the truth and falsity of know¬ 
ledge consist respectively in its correspondence and 
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non-correspondence to facts. On the othei hand, the 
test of the truth or falsity of hnov, 'edge jus the success 
or failure of our practical ac^vhics in relation to 
it s object (pravrttisamarthya or [ t avrtHvisamvada). 
True knowledge leads to successful practical acti¬ 
vity, while false knowledge ends in failure and 
disappointment. 1 

2. Perception 

In Western logic the problem of perception as a 
source of knowledge has not been properly discussed. 
The reason probably is this. We generally believe that 
what is given in perception must be true. Ordinarily, 
no man questions the truth of what he perceives by his 
senses. So it is thought that it is unnecessary, if 
not ridiculous, to examine the validity of perception, or 
to determine the conditions of perception as a source of 
valid knowledge. Indian thinkers are more critical 
than dogmatic in this respect, and make a thorough 
examination of perception in almost the same way as 
Western logicians discusss the problem of inference. 

(i) Definition of Perception 


In logic perception is to be regarded as form of 
true cognition. Taking it in this 

nitfaud true 1 cognition sense > sorae Naiyayikas define per- 

of objects produced by ception as a definite cognition which 
sense-object contact. r ° 

is produced by sense-object contact 
and is true or unerring. 2 The perception of the table 


1 For a detailed account of the nature and forms of knowledge, and 
the tests of truth and error, vide S. C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory 
of Knowledge , Chaps. IT, V. 

* Nyaya-sUVra. 1.1. 4. 
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before me is due to the contact of my eyes with the 
table, and I am definite that the object is a table. The 
perception of a distant figure as either a man or a post 
is a doubtful and indefinite cognition, and, therefore, 
not a true perception. The perception of a snake in a 
piece of rope is definite but false; and so it is different 
from valid perception. 


perception is that it is 
immediate cognition. 


The definition of perception as a cognition due to the 
stimulation of our sense organs by the 
Another definition of perceived object is generally accepted 
by us. It is accepted also by many 
systems of philosophy, Indian and 
Western. Some Naiyiiyikas, the Vedantins and others, 
however, reject it on the ground that there may be percep¬ 
tion without sense-object contact. God, we are told, 
perceives all things, bub has no senses. When I see a 
snake in a rope, there is really no snake to come in contact 
with my eyes. Mental states like the feelings of pleasure 
and pain are directly cognised or perceived by us without 
the help of any sense organ. All this shows that sense- 
object contact is not common to, and cannot, therefore, be 
a defining character of, perceptions. What, however, is 
really common to, and distinctive of, all perceptions is a 
feeling of directness or immediacy of the knowledge given 
by them. We are said to perceive an object, if and when 
we know it direct-y, i.e. without taking the help of previous 
experiences or any reasoning process (jrianakaranaka). If 
at midday you turn your eyes overhead, you see the sun 
directly, and not by means of any process of inference 
or reasoning. There is neither any necessity nor any time 
for you to think and reason before the perception of the 
sun arises in your mind. So some Indian logicians propose 
to define perception as immediate cognition (saksit pratlti), 
although they admit that perception is in almost all cases 
conditioned by sense-object contact. 1 


1 Vide Tarkabhasa, p. 5; Siddh&ntamuktdvali, pp. 235-36; Tattva 
cintdmani, i, pp. 539-43, 552. 
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( ii) Classification of Perception 1 

There are different ways of tying perception. 

First, wo have t!u* distinction be- 

Ordinary and extra- tween laukika oi ordinary and 
ordinary perceptions. J 

alaukika or extraordinary percep¬ 
tions. This distinction depends on the way in which 
the senses come in contact with their objects. We 
have laukika perception when there is the usual sense- 
contact with objects present to sense. In alaukika 
perception, however, the object is such as is not ordi¬ 
narily present to sense, but is conveyed to sense 
through an unusual medium. Ordinary perception, 

again, is of two kinds, namely, 

External and internal external (bahya) and internal 
perceptions. * 

(nianasa). The former is due to 
the external senses of sight, hearing, touch, taste and 
smell. The latter is brought about by the mind’s 
contact with psychical states and processes. Thus we 
have six kinds of laukika or ordinary perceptions, viz. 
the visual (caksusa), auditory (srautra), tactual (spar- 
sana), gustatory (rasana), olfactory (ghranaja), and the 
internal or mental (manasa) perception. Alaukika or 
extraordinary perception is of three kinds, viz. samanya- 
laksana, jnana-laksana and yogaja. 

According to the Nyaya (also the Vai^esika, 
Mimamsa, and Jaina), there are six 

The six organs of 

knowledge, viz. the organs of knowledge. Of these five 
five external senses , , , . . , , 

and the internal sense, are external and one is internal. 

manas * The five external senses are the 

organs of smell (gbrana), taste (rasana), sight (caksuh), 

, Vide BhafSpariccheda and Muhtdvali, 62. 

26 —1606B 
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touch (tvak)\ and hearing (frotra). These perceive 
respectively the physical qualities of smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound. They are physical in nature 
and each of them is constituted by that very same 
physical element whose qualities are sensed by it. 
This seems to be suggested by tlw fact that in many 
cases we use the same name for both the sense organ 
and the physical quality sensed by it. It is probably 
based on the principle that only like can perceive like. 
Mind (manas) is the internal organ which perceives 
such qualities of the soul as desire (icchfi), aversion 
(dvesa), striving or willing (prayatna), pleasure 
(sukha), pain (duhkha) and cognition. It is not made 
of the material elements (bhutas) like the external 
senses. It is not limited to the knowledge of any 
particular class of things or qualities but functions as 
a central co-ordinating organ in all kinds of knowledge. 
The Nyaya view of mind as an ‘internal sense* 
(antarindriya) is accepted by the Vaisesikas, the 
Sahkhyas, the Mlmamsakas and others. But some 
Vedantins criticise and reject the Nyaya view of mind 
as an ‘inner sense.’ 

(in) Extraordinary Pcerception 1 

Alauhht or extraordinary perception is of three kinds. 

The first is called samanyalaksana. 
There are three kinds When we say, “All men are mortal,” 
of ex tra °rdinary per- we } mow that mortality is true of all 

samanyalaksana or the men. Ihis means that mortality ]S 
perception of classes. true, not of this or that man only, nor 
of all men who are dead and gone, but 
of all men in the past, present and future. In other words, 

i Op . cit., 63*65. For a fuller account, vide S. C. Chatterjee. 
The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. X. 
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it means that mortality is true of tin el mss of me? But 
the question is: How do we know the whole clas> jr men? 
We cannot know it by ordinary ru*r n, s ; uce all men 
cannot be physically present tc ar ^eee : > Yet we must 
somehow know all men. The Naiyayik i explains this 
knowledge of the class by extraordin.r-. perception, in 
which the class men is presented through Jie class-essence 
or the universal “manhood. 1 * When I perceive a man 
as man , I do perceive the manhood in him ; otherwise I 
cannot directly recognize him as man. Now this direct 
know ledge or perception of the universal manhood is the 
medium through which 1 perceive all men or the class of 
men. To perceive manhood is to perceive all men so far 
as they are possessed of the universal “manhood.” In 
short, to perceive manhood is to perceive all men as the 
individuals in which the universal “manhood** inheres. 
This perception of the class of men, being due to the 
perception of the universal (samanya), is called samanya- 
laksana perception and is marked off as extraordinary 
(alaukika) on account of its obvious difference from our 
ordinary perceptions. 

The second kind of extraordinary perception is called 
inanalaksana. We often use such ex- 
l'ht second is jilana- pressions as “j ce looks cold,” “the 

cation* ° r corop1 ' stone looks hard," “the grass looks 
soft,** and so forth. This means that 
the coldness of ice, the hardness of a stone, the softness 
of luxuriant grass are perceived by us with our eyes. But 
the question is: How can the eyes perceive touch 
qualities, like hardness and softness, which can ordinarily 
be sensed only by the sense of touch? Among Western 
psychologists, Wundt, Ward and Stout explain such per¬ 
ceptions by “complication,** 1 a process by which sensa¬ 
tions or perceptions of different senses become so closely 
associated as to become integral parts of a single percep¬ 
tion. Similarly, when on seeing something one says, 
C, I see a piece of fragrant sandalwood,’* one has a preception 
of its fragrance by means of one’s eyes. How can we 


1 Vide Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 102; Wundt, Human and 
Animal Psychology , pp. 285*86; Ward, Article “Psychology,” Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britanmca. 9fch ed., Vol XX, p. 57. Cf. Woodworth, Psychology 
f9th ed.), p. 115, where the perception of the smell of roses shut in a glass- 
case and seen through the glass is cited as an example of hallucination. 
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explain this visual perception of fragrance which can be 
ordinarily sensed only by the sense of smell ? The 
Naiyayika says that here our past olfactory experience of 
fragrance as closely associated with the visual appearance 
of sandalwood (since every time we smelt it we saw its 
colour, unless that was in a dark room) brings about the 
present visual perception of fragrance simultaneously with 
that of its colour. This present perception of fragrance, 
being due to the past hnoivledge of fragrance ( saurabha - 
jildna), has been called jnanalaksana perception, which is 
also extraordinary in the sense that it is brought about by 
a sense organ which is not ordinarily capable of perceiving 
fragrance. The Naiyayikas also explain Illusion, e.g. of a 
snake in a rope, as case of jfianalaksana perception. 

The third kind of extraordinary perception is cubed 
yogaja. It is the intuitive perception 
The ihiril is yogaja of all objects—past and future, hidden 
of jogins™ P< <e,,t 0n and infinitesimal—by one who possess¬ 
es some supernatural power gene¬ 
rated in the mind by devout meditation (yogabhyasa). In 
the case of those who have attained spiritual perfection 
(yukta), such intuitive knowledge of all objects is constant 
and spontaneous. In the case of others who are on the 
way to perfection (yunjana), it requires the help of concen- 
Iration as an auxiliary condition. The reality of yogaja 
perception is generally accepted in Indian philosophy on 
the authority of the scriptures (sruti and the like). It is 
io be observed also that the Vedantins 1 severely criticize 
and reject the Nyaya theory of stimanyalaksana and 
jfianalaksana perception, although they do not repudiate 
the idea of yogipratyaksa out of respect for the scriptural 
texts in its favour. 

iiv) Three Modes of Perception 2 

According to another classification, ordinary perception 
is of two kinds, namely, nirvikalpaka 

nJebf ordinary per- or '^determinate and savikalpaka 
ception. ' or the determinate. Here the princi¬ 

ple of classification is the more or less 
developed character of perceptual knowledge. To these 

1 Vide Advaiiasiddhi, pp. 337-48; Veddntaparibhd§a. Cb. 1. 

2 Vtde Nydya-bha§ya and Tatparyatika, 1.1.4; Tarkabha§d, p. 5 : 
Nydyaltlavati , p. 53. For a detailed account, vide S, 0. Chatterjee, 
The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Ch, IX. 
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two we may add pratybhijfui or recognition. Keeping in 
view the nature of perception, the Naiyayikas distinguish 
between three modes of ordinary perception. Extraordinary 
perception is always determinate, since it is definite and 
explicit knowledge. 

Nirvikalpaka or indeterminate perception is the cogni¬ 
tion of an object as just an existent 
The first is mrvi- thing without an explicit recognition 
kalpaka, which is cog* and characterization of it as this or 
nition of the mere t ^ at y n( i 0 f thing. Suppose you look 

wi'.hoTani “exSSck 1111 OT “ n 8 e P l! * ced on ..^ e , otl j!, er S ’ de 
recognition and cha- of your taole. Immediately after the 
racterization of it. first glance, or after the first moment 

of contact between your eyes and the 
object, you apprehend something , its colour, shape, etc., 
along with a general character called orangeness. But at 
first sight, you do not think of it as yellow or round, or as 
an orange. There may be a simple perception of an 
object and its specific and generic qualities, without any 
judgment of it as this or that kind of thing. Suppose on 
the first day of your examination you enter the bath room 
engrossed in thinking about the possible questions and 
their answers. It is not unlikely that you may finish your 
bath without thinking of the water used by you as water. 
Vet it cannot be said that you do not perceive the water: 
but for a very real perception of it, your act of bathing 
cannot be explained. This perception of water and'its 
characters, without any thought or judgment of it as 
water, as liquid , as cold, etc., is the nirvikalpaka or 
indeterminate perception of it. 

Savikajpaka perception is the cognition of tin object 
as possessed of some character. 
The second is savi- While nirvikalpaka is the cognition of 

object U‘fudged 0 as h ! existence of a thing as such, savi- 

particular kind of thing, kalpaka may be said to be the recogni¬ 

tion of its nature. Thus when, look- 


The second is savi- 
kalpaka, in which the 
object is judged as a 
particular kind of thing. 


ing at the orange, I judge within myself “ this is an 
orange," I do not only cognise the existence of the 
orange as such, but also explicitly recognize or mentally 
assert what existence it is. Here the existent fact, this , 
becomes the subject of a proposition and orangeness is 
related to it as a predicate. Thus we may say that nirvi¬ 
kalpaka is a simple apprehension; and savikalpaka a predi¬ 
cative judgment, of the same object. There cannot be any 
savikalpaka perception of an object without a previous 
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nirvikalpaka perception of it. Unless we first know the 
existence of an object we cannot possibly know it as this 
or that kind of object. Unless I first perceive water as 
something there in a pool, I cannot know it as water or as 
a substance which is qualified by certain attributes. 

Pratynbhijua is recognition in its literal meaning. It is 
a ? e-cognition of some object, i.e . a 
cognition of it as that which was 
cognised before. In it we know that 
the thing which we now cognise is 
the same as that which was cognised 
before, as when one says: “This must 
be the same man who pushed me down the tram-car yester¬ 
day.* * It should be remarked here that the distinctions 
of nirvikalpaka perception, savikalpaka perception, and 
pratyabhijfia have not been recognized, or recognized in 
the same way, in all the systems of Indian philosophy. 
While the Vaisesika, the Sankhya and the Mlmamsa 
system accept, on the whole, the Nyaya view as explained 
here, the Bauddha and the Advaita Vedanta system reject 
it and hold very different views. 


The third is pratya¬ 
bhijfia, which is the 
cognition of an object 
as what was cognised 
before. 


3. Inference 

(/) Definition of Inference 


After perception comes anumana or inference. 
Amimana (ami—after, mana—knowledge) literally 
means a cognition or knowledge which follows some 
other knowledge. Take the follow¬ 
ing illustrations : “ The hill .is 

fiery, because it smokes and what¬ 
ever smokes is fiery “ Devadatta 
is mortal, because he is a man, 
and all men are mortal.** In 
the first example, we pass from the perception of 
smoke in the hill to the knowledge of the existence of 
fire in it, on the ground of our previous knowledge of 
the universal relation between smoke and fire. In 


Inference is lhe pro¬ 
cess of knowing somo- 
thing, not by observa¬ 
tion, but through the 
medium of a mark 
that is invariably re¬ 
lated to it. 
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the second example, we know the mortality of Deva- 
datta, which is not now perceived, from the presence 
of manhood in him. Thus we that inference is a 
process of reasoning in which we pa«s from the appre¬ 
hension of some mark (liiiga) to hat of something 
else, hv virtue of a relation of invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) between the two. As Dr. 13. N. Seal puts it: 
“ Anumana ;in fere nee) is the process of ascertaining, 
not by perception or direct observation, but through 
tho instrumentality or medium of a mark, that a thing 
possesses a certain character.” 1 


(ii) The Constituents of Inference 2 

From the definition Of inference it will appear 
that an inference must have as its 

Inference has three 

terms and at least constituents three terms and at 

three propositions. . , . • • r 

least three propositions. In in¬ 
ference we arrive at the knowledge of some character 

/ 

of a thing through the knowledge of some mark and 
that of its universal relation to the inferred character. 
Thus in the above inference of fire we know the un- 
perceivcd fire in the hill through the perception of 
smoke in it and the knowledge of an invariable relation 
between smoke and fire. There is, first, the knowledge 
or apprehension of smoke as a mark in the hill. 
Secondly, there is a recollection of the relation of 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire, as 
we have observed it in the past. Thirdly, we have 
the resulting knowledge of the existence of the 


1 The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus , p. 250. 

2 Vide Muktavali , 66 67. 
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an perceived fire in the hill. Now in this inference the 
hill is the paisa (minor term), 
tem^a&ihya. the major sin ce it is the subject under con- 
aiderstion in the course of the 
mana or inference. inferential reasoning. Fire is the 
sadhya (major term), as that is something which we 
want to prove or establish in relation to the hill by 
means of this inference. Smoke is the linga (middle 
term), as it is the mark or sign which indicates the 
presence of fire. Ikis also called the hetu or sadhana, 
i.e. the reason or ground of inference. Thus corre¬ 


sponding to the minor, major and middle terms of the 
syllogism, inference, in Indian logic, contains three 
terms, namely, paksa, sadhya and hetu. The paksa 
is the subject with which we are concerned in any 
inference. The sadhya is the object which we want 
to know in relation to the paksa, or the inferable 
character of the paksa. The hetu is the reason for our 
relating the sadhya to the paksa. It is the ground of 
our knowledge of the sadhya as related to the paksa. 


In order of the events which take place when a 
certain thinker is inferring, the 

The throe steps and „ . 

propositions in an in- first step in inference is the ap« 
!erenu ‘ prehension of the hetu (smoke) in 

the paksa (hill), the second a recollection of the uni¬ 
versal relation between hefcu and sadhya (smoke and 
fire), and the last is the cognition of the sadhya (fire) 
as related to the paksa (hill). But as a matter of 
formal statement or verbal expression, the first step in 
inference is the predication of the sadhya with regard 
to the paksa, e.g. “ The bill is fiery.” The second is 
the affirmation of the hetu as related to the paksa^ 
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e.g. “Because the hill is smoky . 99 The t* ird is the 
affirmation of the hetu as invariably related tc the 
sadhya, e.g. “Wherever there : *cioko, there is fire, 
as in the kitchen.” Thus in infere jc we must have 
at least three propositions, all of which are categorical 
and one must be affirmative and the others may be 
affirmative or negative. The first proposition corres¬ 
ponds to the conclusion of the syllogism, the second to 
the minor premise, and the third to the major premise. 
Thus inference, in Indian logic, may be said to be a 
syllogism consisting of three categorical propositions. 
Bui the order of the propositions is reversed in Indian 
logic, in so far as it puts the conclusion of the syllogism 
first, and its usual major premise last, in the formal 
statement of an inference. 


Indian logicians are agreed that so far as infei&i^ 
is svartha or for oneself, it requires 
no formal statement by way of a 
number of propositions. It is only, 
in the case of '"inference which is parartha, i.e. meant 
to prove or demonstrate some truth, that w T e require 
to state an inference in the form of a rigorous chain 
of argument without any gap. This is the logical 
form of an inference. We may say that in Indian 
logic inference corresponds roughly, in respect of its 
form, to the categorical syllogism of Western logic. 
But there are certain important differences between 
the Indian and Western forms of the syllogism. In 
Western logic, the syllogism is generally stated in the 
form of three propositions, of which the first is the 
major premise, the second is the minor premise, and 
the last is the conclusion. According to the Naiyayikas, 


27—1605B 
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however, inference, as a conclusive proof, must 
be stated in the form of five propositions, called its 
avayavas or members. These are pratijna, hetu, 
udaharana, upanaya, and nigamana. 1 The five- 
membered syllogism may be thus illustrated: 

(1) Ram is mortal (pratijna) ; 

(2) Because he is a man (hetu) ; 

(3) All men are mortal, e.g. Socrates, Kant, Hegel 
(udaharana) ; 

(4) Ram also is a man (upanaya) ; 

(5) Therefore he-is mortal (nigamana). 

The pratijna is the first proposition, which asserts 
something. The hetu is the second proposition, which 
states the reason for this assertion. The udaharana 
is the universal proposition, showing the connection 
between the reason and the asserted fact, as supported 
by known instances. Upanaya is the application of 
the universal proposition to the present ease. Niga¬ 
mana is the conclusion which follows from the prece¬ 
ding propositions. 2 

(Hi) The Grounds of Inference 3 

Now we come to the consideration of vyapti or invari¬ 
able concomitance between the middle 
There are two condi- term and the major term, which is the 
fions of an inference. logical ground of inference. In infer¬ 
ence our knowledge of the sadbya 

1 Vide Tarhabhdsa , pp. 48-49. For a critical discussion of the logical 
form of inference, vide S. C. Chatterjee, The Ny&ya Theory of Know¬ 
ledge, pp. 297-405. 

2 The Mlmamsakas and the Vedantins bold that the first three or 
the last three propositions suffice for inference. 

3 Vide Tarakabhdsd, pp. 7 f. ; Tarkasahgraha. pp. 4 8 f. ; Bhasa - 
pariccheda and Muktavali, pp. 137*38; Sarvadarsan , Ch. II; Partbhasa , 

ch. n. 
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(fire) as related to the paksa (hill) depends on th? previous 
knowledge of the hetu (smoke) as related to the paksa on 
the one hand, and universally connected with the sadhya, 
[on the other. We infer that there is fire in the hill, 
because we see that there is smoke in the hill and know 
that smoke is always accompanied by fire. It appears, 
therefore, that an inference has two conditions. The first 
is a cognition of the hetu or middle term (smoke) in the 
paksa or minor term (the hill). The second is the relation of 
invariable concomitance between the middle and the major 
term. That there is fire in the hill is a conclusion which 
we can justify only if we know that there is an invariable 
concomitance between the hill-smoke and fire. This 
relation of invariable concomitance between the hetu and 
the sadhya, or the middle term and the 
Vyapti is the logical major term of inference is technically 
condition of inference, called vyapti, and is regarded as the 
logical ground of inference, since it 
guarantees the truth of the conclusion. So the questions 
we are to consider now, are: What is vyapti ? How is 
vyapti known by us? 

With regard to the first question, we have to say that 
vyapti literally means the state of 
There" are two kinds pervasion. It implies a correlation 
of vyapti. between two facts, of which one is' 

pervaded (vyiipya), and the other 
pervades (vyapaka). A fact is said to pervade another 
when it always accompanies the other. A fact is said to be 
pervaded by another when it is always accompanied by the 
other. In this sense smoke is pervaded by fire, since it is 
always accompanied by fire, or all smoky objects are fiery. 
But while all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are 
not smoky, e.g. the red-hot-iron ball. A vyapti between 
terms of unequal extension, such as smoke and fire, is 
called asamavyapti or visamavyapti. It is a relation of 
non-equipollent concomitance between two terms, from 
one of which we may infer the other, but not vice versa. 
We may infer fire from smoke, but not smoke from fire. 
As distinguished from this, a vyapti between two terms of 
equal extension is called samavyapti or equipollent con¬ 
comitance. Here the vyapti holds between two terms 
which are co*extensive, so that we may infer either 
of them from the other, e.g. ‘nameable* and 
‘knowable.’ Whatever is nameable is knowable, and vice 
versa . 
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For any inference the minimum condition is some kind 
of vpapfci between the middle and the major term. This 
satisfies the fundamental Jaw of syllogistic inference that 
one of the premises must be universal. Now the vyapti 
between the middle and the major term means generally 
a relation of co-existence (sahacarya) between the t*\o, e.g. 
"wherever there is smoke, there is fire." Every case of 
co-existence, however, is not a case of vyapti. In many 
instances fire may co-exist with smoke. Still there is no 
vyapti or universal relation between fire and smoke, 
since there may be fire without smoke. The reason is that 
in such cases the relation of co-existence is dependent on 
certain conditions (upadhi) other than the terms related. 
Thus the presence of smoke in fire is conditioned by wet 
fuel (ardrendhana). So we are to say that vyapti is that 
v . . . relation of co-existence between the 

abteand unconditional mi<Wle iln,i the major term which 
relation of coneomit- is independent of all conditions, 
ance between the Tt is an invariable and unconditional 
term.!* 2 major relation of concomitance (niyata 

anaupadhika sarhbandha) between 

the middle and the major term. 

The second question is: How is vyapti known? How 
do we get a universal proposition like 
Different methods of "all smoky objects are fiery ,” or "all 
ascertaining vyapti. men are mortal"? This is the problem 
of induction. For the Carvakas, who 

are radical empiricists, there is no problem, because there 
is no inference as a source of true knowledge. All the 
other systems of Indian philosophy which admit the validity 
of inference try to slove this problem in some way or other. 

The Buddhists base the knowledge 
The Buddhist method, of universal propositions on the 
principles of causality and essential 
identity, which they regard as a priori and necessary 
principles of human thought and action. If two things 
are related as cause and effect, we know that they are 
universally related, for there cannot be any effect without 
its cause. To determine the causal relation between 
them, the Buddhists adopt the method of pancakarani 
which is as follows: (a) neither the cause nor the effect 
is perceived, (b) the cause is perceived, (c) immediately, the 
effect is perceived, (d) the cause disappears, ( e) imme¬ 
diately, the effect disappears. Similarly, if two things are 
essentially identical (i.e. possess a common essence), they 
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must be universally related. Ail mei. are animals, because 
animality belongs to the essence of ; nth. and men without 
animalitv will not be men. 

The Vedantins hold that, vyapti or the universal pro¬ 
position is the re suit of an induction 


Tlie VedanhVs by simple enumeration. It is derived 
method. from the uncontradieted experience of 

agreement in presence between two 
things. When we find that two things go together or 
co-exist, and that there is no exception to their relation 
(vyabhicaradanSane sati sabacaradarsanam), we may take 
them os universally related. 

The Naiyayikas agree with the Vedantins in holding that 
vyapti is established by the uncontradicted experience of 
the relation between two things, and not on any a priori 
principle like causality or essential identity. They, 
however, go further than the Vedantins and supplement 
uncontradicted experience of the relation between two 
facts by tarka or indirect proof and by samanyalaksana 
perception. The Nyaya method of 
The Njaya method induction or generalisation may be 
w ic ire m. es-—' analysed into the following steps. 

First we observe that there is a relation of agreement 
in presence (anvaya) between two 
(o) auvaya things, or that in all cases in which 

one is present, the other also is present, 
c.g. wherever there is smoke, there is fire. Secondly, we 
see that there is uniform agreement in absence (vyatireka) 

t . . between them, e.g. wherever there 

(b, vyat.reka, ig nQ fir6; there j 8 n0 smo ke. 

These two steps taken together correspond very well to 
Mill's Joint Method of Agreement in presence and in 
absence. Thirdly, we do not observe any contrary instance 
, ,.. . _ , in which one of them is present 

c) vya icaragra a. w ithout the other (vyabhicaragraha). 

From this we may conclude that there must be a natural 
relation of invariable concomitance between the two things. 

Still we cannot be sure if the relation in question is 


The Njaya method 
which ircludes—* 

First we observe 


(o) auvaya 


unconditional or free from upadhis, which a real vyapti 
must be. Hence the fourth step of the inductive method is 
elimination of upadhis or conditions on 
(d) iip&dhinirasa. which the relation may be possibly 
dependent (upadhinirasa). I put on 
the switch and there is light; if I do not, there is no light. 
From this if anybody concludes that there is a vyapti or 
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invariable relation between switching on and lighting the 
room, then he would commit the mistake of ignoring the 
upiidhi or condition, viz. the electric current, in the presence 
of which alone there can he light. This upadhi, viz . electric 
current, must be present when there is light, but it may not 
be present a herever there is switching on. So an upadhi is 
defined as a term which is co-extensive with the major 
(sadhyasamavy apta) but not with the middle term of an 
inference (avyaptasadhana). Taking the stock example, 
when one infers the existence of smoke from fire, one relies 
on the conditional relation of fire to smoke, since fire is 
attended with smoke on the condition of its being fire from 
“ wet fuel," 1 It will be seen here that the condition 
wet fuel ” is alwaysr elated to the major term “ smoky,” 
but not so related to the middle term “ fire,” as there arc 
cases of fire without “ wet fuel.” Hence to eliminate the 
suspected conditions of an invariable relation between two 
things we must make repeated observation (bhuyodarsana) 
of their agreement in presence and in absence under 
varying circumstances. If in the course of this process 
we see that there is no material circumstance which is 
present or absent just when the major term is present or 
absent, we are to understand that its concomitance with 
the middle term is unconditional. In this way we can 
exclude all the suspected conditions of a relation of invari¬ 
able concomitance between the middle and the major 
term and say that it is a relation of vyapti or invariable 
and unconditional concomitance. 

But there is still room for a sceptical doubt about 
the vyapti or universal proposition thus arrived at. It 
may be urged by a sceptic like Hume or the Carvaka 
that so far as our past and present experience is concerned, 
there is no exception to the uniform relation of concomi¬ 
tance between smoke and fire. But there is no knowing 
whether this relation holds good in distant regions, like the 
planets, or will hold good in the remote future. To end 
this sceptical doubt, the Naiyayikas try next to fortify 
^ larka the induction by tarka. The proposi¬ 

tion “all smoky objects are fiery ” 

1 The inference is like this : “Whatever is fiery is smoky, X is fiery, 
therefore X is smoky.” Here the conclusion is contradicted by the red- 
hot iron ball, lightning, etc. The reason is that the relation of the 
middle '* fiery ” to the major “ smoky ” is conditional on its being fiery 
f rom “ wet fuel.” 
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may be indirectly proved by a tarka like this: If this 
proposition is not true, then its contradictory, “ some 
smoky objects are not fiery,” must be true. This means 
that there may be smoke without fire. But this supposi¬ 
tion is contradicted by the law of universal causation, ior 
to say that there may be smoke without fire is just to say 
that there may be an effect without a cause (since fire is 
the only known cause of smoke). If any one has the 
obstinacy to say that sometimes there may be effects 
without causes, he must be silenced by reference to the 
practical contradictions (vyaghata) involved in his position. 
If there can be an effect without a cause, why seek for Are 
to smoke your cigar or to cook your food? This process of 
indirect proof in the Nyaya may be said to correspond 
roughly to the method of reductio ad absurdum in Western 
logic. 

Although the Naiyayikas take great pains to establish 
vyapti or a universal proposition on 
(/) samanyalakaana j^e ground of the observation of parti- 
percep ion. cular facts, still they feel that a 

generalisation from particulars as mere particulars cannot 
give us that certainty which we claim when we lay down 
a general proposition like “ all men are mortal.’* The 
proposition “ all crows are black ” is not so certain as the 
proposition “ all men are mortal.” We find it less difficult 
to think of a crow which is not black, than to think of a 
man who is not mortal. Just as a cuckoo may be black or 
grey and spotted, so crows may be black or dark, grey or 
brown. We cannot, however, seriously and honestly think 
of ourselves as immortal, and regulate our practical acti¬ 
vities accordingly. Why this difference »n the sense of 
security or certa ; nty ? The answer that naturally suggests 
itself, and that not unreasonably, is that while there is 
nothing in the nature of a crow to prevent it frcm being 
grey or brown, there seems to be something in the nature 
of man that makes him mortal. We say that all crows 
are black, not because they cannot be otherwise, but 
because they happen to be so, as far as we have seen. 
On the other hand, we say that all men are mortal because 
they are men, i.e. because they possess some essential 
nature, manhood, which is related to mortality. This 
becomes clear when we say that “ A, B, C are mortal, 
not because they are A, B, C but because they are men.” 
It follows from this that an inductive generalisation must 
be ultimately based on the knowledge of the essential 
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nature of things, i.e. the class-essence or the universal in 
them. Hence it is that the Naiyayikas finally establish 
an induction by samanyalaksana perception. 1 They hold 
that a universal proposition iike “ all men are mortal," or 
“ all smoky objects are fiery," must be due to the percep¬ 
tion of the universal ‘‘manhood" as related to "mortality," 
or that of “ smokeness " as related to " fireness." It is 
only when we perceive " manhood " as related to mortality 
that we can say that all men are mortal, for to perceive 
“ manhood " is to perceive all men so far as they are 
manas-such, and not this or that man. So we may say 
that the essence of induction is not an inference of the 
form " some men are mortal, therefore all men are 
mortal." This is not a logically valid inference, because 
there is an obvious illicit distribution of the subject term 
men. On the other hand, induction is a process of general¬ 
isation from the particulars of experience through the 
knowledge of the class-essences or universal underlying 
such particulars. 2 


(fa) The Classification of Inference 

As we have seen before, inference is, in Indian 
logic, a combined deductive-inductive reasoning con¬ 
sisting of at least three categorical propositions. All 
inferences are thus pure syllogisms of the categorical 
type which are at once formally valid and materially 
true. Hence we have not here a classification of 
inferences into deductive and inductive, immediate and 
mediate, syllogistic and non-syllogistic, pure and mixed 
types. The Naiyayikas give us three different -classi¬ 
fications of inferences which we shall now consider. 


1 Vide Muktavali p. 280; Tattvacinlamaqi , ii, pp. 153*54. 

2 For a somewhat similar theory of induction the reader may be 
referred to R. M. Eaton, General Logic, Part IV. Vide The Nyaya 
Theory of Knowledge , Chaps. X, XII, for a fuller account. 
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According to the first classification, inference is of 

two kinds, namely, svartha and 

or fwrlrtha, according P^rtha. This is a p3Jchological 

as it is meant for one- classification which has in view the 
self or for others. 

use or purpose which an inference 
serves. An inference may be intended either for the 
acquisition of some knowledge on our part or for the 
demonstration of a known truth to other persons. In 
the first case we have svarthanumana or inference for 
oneself. In the second, we have pararthanumana or 
inference meant for others. The first is illustrated by 
a man who first perceives a mass of smoke in the hill, 
then remembers that there is a universal relation 
between smoke and fire, and finally infers that there 
is fire in the hill. On the other hand, an inference is 
parartha when in making it a man aims at proving or 
demonstrating the truth of the conclusion to other 
men. This is illustrated when a man, having inferred 
or known the existence of fire in a hill, tries to convince 
another man who doubts or questions the truth of his 
knowledge, and argues like this: “The hill must be 
fiery; because it smokes ; and whatever is smoky is 
fiery, e.g . the kitchen : so also the hill is smoky ; 
therefore it is fiery.’* 1 


According to another classification, we have three 


kinds of inferences, namely, purva- 

It is purvavat or 

£e?avat, according as vat, sesavat and samanyatodrsta. 
effect, 3 or from effect to This classification has reference to 
cause * the nature of the vyapti or universal 


relation between the middle and major terms. While 
1 Vide Tarkasahgraha , pp. 46-49. 

8 Vide Nyaya-sUL. and Bhdfya, 1.1.6. 
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purvavat and sesavat inferences are based on causal 
uniformity, the last is based on non-causal uniformity. 
A cause is defined as the invariable and unconditional 
antecedent of an effect. Conversely, an effect is the 
invariable and unconditional consequent of a cause. 1 
Accordingly, a purvavat inference is that in which we 
infer the unperceived effect from a perceived cause, 
e.g. the inference of future rain from the appearance of 
dark heavy clouds in the sky. A sesavat inference is 
that in which we infer the unperceived cause from a 
perceived effect, e.g/the inference of past rain from 
the swift muddy current of the river. In these two 
kinds of inference, the vyapti or universal relation 
between the middle and the major term is a uniform 
relation of causality between them. They are thus 
dependent on what is known as 1 ‘scientific induction/’ 
In samanyatodrsta inference, however, the vyapti or 
universal relation between the middle and the major 

, term does not depend on a causal 
It is samanyaiodrsta 

when based on certain uniformity. The middle term is 
observed points of , , 1 . ... 

general similarity be* i elated to the major neither as a 

tween objects of ex- cause nor as an effect. We infer 
penence. 

the one from the other, not because 
we know them to be causally connected, but because 
they are uniformly related in our experience. p This 
is illustrated when, on seeing the different positions 
of the moon at long intervals, we infer that it moves, 
although the motion might not have been perceived 
by us. In the case of other things whenever we per¬ 
ceive change of position, we perceive motion also. 

1 Vide Tarkabha§a p. 2; Tarkasahgraha and TaUva-dipika, 
pp. 35-30. 
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From this we infer motion in the moon, although the 
movement of the planet is not perceived. Similarly, 
we may infer the cloven hoof of an unknown animal 
simply by seeing its horns. These inferences depend 
not on a causal connection, but on certain observed 
points of general similarity between different objects of 
experience. Samanyatodrsta inference is thus similar 
to analogical argument. 1 


Inference is called 
kevaliinvayi when 
based on a middle 
term which is always 
positively related to 
the major term. 


third classification gives us the three kinds of 
ke val an vay i, ke valavy atireki and 

anvayavyatireki inferences. 2 This 
classification is more logical, inasmuch 
as it is based on the nature of the 
induction by which we get the know* 
1 edge of vyapti, on which inferences 
depend. An inference is called 
kevalanvayi when it is based on a middle term which is 
always positively related to the major term. Hence the 
knowledge of vyapti between the middle and the major 
term is arrived at only through the method of agreement 
in presence (anvaya), since there is no negative instance 
of their agreement in absence. This is illustrated by the 
following inference: 


All knowable objects are nameable ; 
The pot is a knowable object ; 
Therefore the pot is nameable. 


In this inference the major premise is a universal 
affirmative proposition in which the predicate 1 ‘nameable* * 
is affirmed of all knowable objects. It is not really possible 
for us to deny the predicate with regard to the subject 
and say that here is a knowable object which is not name- 
able, because we have at least to speak of it as “unname- 
able. M The minor premise and the conclusion of this 


1 According to another interpretation, purvavat inference is that 
which is based on previous experience of the concomitance between two 
things and gesavat is parigega or inference by elimination, e.g. sound is 
a quality, because it cannot be a substance or an activity or anything else. 

* Vide Tarkasahgraha, pp. 51-52, Bhasapariccheda and Muktdvalt • 
pp. 142-43. 
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inference are also universal affirmative propositions and 
canDot be otherwise. Hence, in its logical form, this 
inference is a syllogism of the first mood of the first figure, 
technically called Barbara. 

A kevalavyatireki inference is that in which the middle 
term is only negatively related to the 

It is kevalavyaiireki major term It depends on.a vyapti 
when the middle term between the absence of the major 
is only negatively re* term and that of the middle term. 
Jated to the major. Accordingly, the knowledge of vyapti 

is here arrived at only through the 
method of agreement in absence (vyatireka), since there is 
no positive instance of agreement in presence between the 
middle and the major term excepting the minor term. 
This is illustrated thus by the Naiyayikas : 

What is not different-from-other-elements has no 
smell ; 

The earth has smell; 

Therefore the earth is different-from-other-elements. 1 

In this inference the major premise is a universal 
negative proposition in which the predicate or the middle 
term “smell” is denied of the subject or the negative of 
the major term “what is not different-from-other-elements.” 
It is not possible for us to affirm the predicate “smell” 
of any other subject excepting the earth which is the minor 
term of the inference. Hence the only way in which we 
can relate the middle to the major is the negative way of 
saying that “what is not different from the other elements 
has no smell.” Hence the major premise is a universal 
negative proposition arrived at only through the method 
of agreement in absence between the major and the middle 
term. The minor premise is an affirmative proposition. But 
although one of the premises is negative, the conclusion is 
affirmative, which is against the general canons of the 
syllogism in Formal I ogic. Hence we are to say that this 
inference is not any of the valid moods of syllogism recog¬ 
nized by Formal Logic, nor should we forcibly convert the 
conclusion into a negative proposition. But the validity 


1 Another example of such inference would be : The sun is different 
from other planets, since it is stationary, and what is pot different fropi 
the other planets is pot- stationary, 
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It is anvayavyatireki 
when the middle term 
is both positively and 
nigatively related to 
the major term. 


of such an inference has been admitted by Bradley as a 
special case of negative reasoning. 1 

An inference is called anvayavyatireki when its middle 
term is both positively and negatively 
related to the major term. In it there 
is a vyapti or universal relation 
between the middle and the major 
term in respect of both their presence 
and absence. So the knowledge of 
the vyapti or the universal proposition is based on the Joint 
Method of agreement is presence (anvaya) and in absence 
(vyatireka). The universal proposition is affirmative when 
it is the result of the observation of positive instances of 
agreement in presence, and negative when based on the 
observation of negative instances of agreement in absence, 
between the middle and the major term. The differece 
between the universal affirmative and negative propositions 
(anvaya and vyatireka vyapti) is that the subject of the 
affirmative proposition becomes predicate and the contradi- 
tory of the predicate becomes subject in the corresponding 
negative proposition. Hence anvayavyatireki inference 
may be based on both universal affirmative and universal 
negative propositions. It is illustrated in the following pair 
of inferences: 


(1) All smoky objects are fiery ; J 

The hill is smoky ; 

Therefore the hill is fiery. 

(2) No non-fiery object is smoky ; 

The hill is smoky; 

Therefore the hill is fiery. 

(v) The Fallacies of Inference a 

The fallacies of inference (hetvabhasa) in Indian 
. . * . logic are all material fallacies. So 

Fallacies in Indian . 

logic are all material far as the logical form of inference 

fallacies. j B concerned, it is the same for all 

inferences. There is, strictly speaking, no fallacious 

1 Cf, Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. I, pp. 074-83. 

9 Vide TarJcasahgraha t pp. 54-60. 
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form of inference in logic, since all inferences must be 
put in one or other of the valid forms. Hence if there 
is any fallacy of inference, that must be due to the 
material conditions on which the truth of the constituent 
premises depends. It may be observed here that in the 
Aristotelian classification of fallacies into those in 
diction e and those extra dictionem there is no mention 
of the formal fallacies of inference like the undistributed 
middle, the illicit process of the major or tinner term, 
and so forth. The reason for this, as Eaton 1 rightly 
points out, is that to one trained in the arts of 
syllogistic reasoning, they are not sufficiently persuasive 
to find a place even among sham arguments.” As (or 
Aristotle’s fallacies in dictione , i.e. those that occur 
through the ambiguous use of words, they are all 
included by the Naivayika among the fallacies of chala 
jdti and niqrahasthana with (heir numerous subdivisions. 

In Indian logic, a fallacy is technically called hetvd - 
hhasdy a word which literally means a hetu or reason 
which appears as, but really is not, a valid reason. 
The fallacies of inference being ultimately due to such 
fallacious reasons, the Naiyayikas consider these only, 
and not such other fallacies as may infect the consti¬ 
tuent propositions of the syllogism. According to 
the Naiyayikas, there are five kinds 
of Siwiw. 6 fiVC kmd8 fallacies. These are (1) Savya- 
bhicara. (2) Viruddha. (3) Satprati- 
paksa, (4; Asiddha, (5) Bfidhita. * 


1 Ceneral Logic, p, 331. 

5 Vide The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Ch, XIV, for a detailed 
account of the fallacies. 
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The first kind of fallacy is called savyabhicara or the 
irregular middle. To illustrate : 

The first is called All bipeds are rational; 
savyabhicara or the Swans are bipeds; 
irregular middle. Therefore swans are rational. 

The conclusion of this inference is false. But why? 
Because the middle term 1 biped ' is not uniformly related 
to the major ‘rational/ It is related to both rational and 
non-rational creatures. Such a middle term is called 
savyabhicara or the irregular middle. 

The savyabhicara hetu or the irregular middle is found 
to lead to no one single conclusion, but to different opposite 
conclusions. This fallacy occurs when the ostensible middle 
term violates the general rule of inference, namely, that it 
must be universally related to the major term, or that the 
major term must be present in all cases in which the 
middle is present. The savyabhicara middle, however, is not 
uniformly concomitant with the major term. It is relat¬ 
ed to both the existence and the non-existence of the major 
term, and is. therefore, also called anaikantika or an incon¬ 
stant concomitant of the major term. Hence from such 
a middle term we can infer both the existence and the non¬ 
existence of the major term. To take another illustration : 

All knowable objects are fiery ; 

The hill is knowable ; 

Therefore the hill is fiery. 

Here the middle * knowable ' is indifferently related 
to both fiery objects like the kitchen, and fireless objects 
like the lake. All knowables being thus not fiery, we 
cannot argue that a hill is fiery because it is knowable. 
Rather, it is as much true to say that, for the same reason, 
the hill is fireless. 

The second kind of fallacy is called viruddha or the 
contradictory middle. Take this in- 

The second is virud- ference ; “Air is heavy, because it is 
dha or the contradic- empty. In this inference the middle 

tory middle. term ‘ empty ' is contradictory because 

it disproves the heaviness of air. Thus 
the viruddha or the contradictory middle is one which dis¬ 
proves the very proposition which it is meant to prove. 
This happens when the ostensible middle term, instead of 
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proving the existence of the major, in the mi nor, which is 
intended by it, proves its non-existence therein. Thus to 
take the Naiyayikas' illustration, if one argues, 44 Sound is 
eternal, because it is caused,” we have a fallacy of the 
viruddha or contradictory middle. The middle term, 

4 caused ' does not prove the eternality of sound, but its 
non-oternality, because whatever is caused is non-eternal. 
The distinction between the savyabhicara and the viruddha 
is that whde the former only fails to prove the conclusion, 
the latter disproves it or proves the contradictory proposi¬ 
tion. 


The third is sat- 
pratipaksa or the infer- 
entially contradicted 
middle. 


The third kind of fallacy is called satpratipaksa or the 
inferentially contradicted middle. 
This fallacy arises when the ostensible 
mrddle term of an inference is validly 
contradicted by some other middle 
term which proves the non-existence 
of the major term of the first inference. Thus the inference 
“ sound is eternal, because it is audible ” is validly contra¬ 
dicted by another inference like this : 44 sound is won-eternal, 
because it is produced like a pot.” Here the non-existence 
of eternality (whic*h is the major term of the first inference) 
is proved by the second inference with its middle term 
* produced,* as against the first inference with its middle 
4 audible/ The distinction betwen the viruddha and the 
satpratipaksa is that, while in the former the middle itself 
proves the contradictory of its conclusion, in the latter the 
contradictory of the conclusion of one middle term is 
proved by another middle term. 


The fourth kind of fallacy is called asiddba or sadhya- 
sama, i.e. the unproved middle. The 
The fourth ia naiddha sadhyusama middle is one which is not 
or the unproved mid- yet proved, but requires to be proved , 
die. like the sadliya or the major term. 

This means that the sadhyasama mid¬ 
dle is not a proved or an established fact, but an asiddha or 
unproved assumption. The fallacy of the asiddba occurs 
when the middle term is wrongly assumed in any of the 
premises, and so cannot be taken to prove the truth of the 
conclusion. Thus when one argues, 14 the sky-lotus is 
fragrant because it has lotusness in it like a natural lotus,” 
the middle has no locus standi , since the sky-lotus is non¬ 
existent, and is, therefore, asiddha or a merely assumed but 
not proved fact. 
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The fifth is called 
badhita or the non- 
in ferentially contra¬ 
dicted middle. 


The last kind of fallacy is called badhita or the non- 
inferentially contradicted middle. It is 
the ostensible middle term of an in¬ 
ference, the non-i-Kistence of whose 
major is ascertain by means of some 
other pramana or so,nee of knowledge. 
This is illustrated by the argument: ‘The is cold , because 
it is a substance/' Here ‘coldness’ is the sadbya or 
major term, and ‘substance’ is the middle term. Now 
the non-existence of coldness, nay more, the existence 
of hotness is perceived in fire by our sense of touch. Bo 
we are to reject the middle ‘substance’ as a contradicted 
middle. The fallacy of satpratipaksa, as explained before, 
is different from this fallacy of badhita, because in the 
former one inference is contradicted by another inference, 
while in the latter an inference is contradicted by 
perception or some other non-infcrcntial source of 
knowledge. Another example cf budhita would be : Sugar 
is sour, because it produces acidity. 


4. Upamdna or Comparison 

Upamana is the third source of valid knowledge 
accepted by the Nyaya. It is the 

Upamana 13 the pro- source 0 f our knowledge of the 
cpss ol naming objects ° / 

through a given des- relation between a name and things 
cription. * 

so named or between a word and its 
denotation fsanjnasanjnisambandha). We have such 
knowledge when we are told by some authoritative 
person that a word denotes a class of objects of a 
certain description and then, on the basis of the given 
description, apply the word to some object or objects 
which fit in with that description, although we might 
not have seen them before. For example, a man* who 
does not know what a gavaya 1 or wild cow is, may be 
told by a forester that it is an animal like the cow. If 


1 In some parts of India, the * gavaya ’ is more commonly known as 
4 nilgai/ 

29—1605B 
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subsequently he happens to meet with such an animal 
in the forest and knows or recognizes it as a gavaya, 
then his knowledge will be due to upamana or compari¬ 
son. 1 A boy, who does not know what a jackdaw is, 
may be told by you that it is like a crow, but of bigger 
size and glazy black colour. When next he sees a 
jackdaw and says, ‘this must be a jackdaw/ we know 
that he has learnt the denotation of the word. To 
take another example from Dr. L. S. Stebbing, 2 
suppose you do not know what “saxophone” means. 
You may be told by a musician: “A saxophone is a 
musical instrument something like a U-shaped trum¬ 
pet.” If, on subsequently seeing a saxophone, you are 
able to give its name, it will be clear that you under¬ 
stand what “saxophone” means. Now, upamana is 
just this way of knowing the denotation of words, or 
the relation between names and the objects denoted 
by them. The grounds of our knowledge in upamana 
are a given description of the objects to be known and 
a perception of their similarity, etc. to the familiar 
objects mentioned in the description. A man recog¬ 
nizes a gavaya as such just when he perceives its simi¬ 
larity to the cow and remembers the description, the 
gavaya is an animal resembling the cow.” 3 

That upamana or comparison, as explained by the 
Naiyayikas, is a distinct source of 
Other systems on the valid knowledge, has not been recog- 
nature of upam&na. nized in the other systems of Indian 
philosophy. The Carvakas 4 contend 


1 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 62*63. 

2 Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 13. 

3 Vide Nyaya-bha$ya , 1.1.6 ; Nydyamafljart , pp. 141-42. 

4 Vide Nyiya sUt. and Bhdfya, 2.1.42. 
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that upamana is not a pramana at all, since it cannot give 
us any true knowledge about the denotation of words as 
maintained by the Naiyayikas. The Buddhist logicians 
recognize upamana as a form of valid Knowledge, but they 
reduce it to perception and testimony . so that we do not 
require a separate source of knowledge like upamana. 1 
So also, the Yaifiesika 2 and the Sarikhya 3 system explain 
upamana as a form of inference, and therefore, neither a 
distinct type of knowledge nor an independent way of 
knowing. The Jainas 4 reduce upamana to pratyabhijha or 
recognition. While recognizing upamana as a separate 
source of knowledge, the Mimamsakas 5 and the Vedantins 6 
explain it m a different way which will be considered under 
the Mimamsa. 7 


5. Sabda or Testimony 
( i) The Nature and Classification of Sabda 

Sabda is the last pramana accepted by the Nyaya. 

Literally sabda means verbal know- 

Sabda consists, in ledge. It is the knowledge of 

m n e d an7ng n o d f D the state- objects derived from words or sen- 

mentof a trustworthy tences. All verbal knowledge, 
person. # , 

however, is not valid. Hence 

sabda, as a pramana, is defined in the Nyaya as valid 

verbal testimony. It consists in the assertion of a 

trustworthy person. 8 A verbal statement is valid when 

it comes from a person who knows the truth and speaks 

the truth about anything for the guidance of other 

1 Vide Nyayavdrltika, 1.1.6. 

1 Vide Tarkasangraha and Dtpika , p. 63. 

3 Tattvakaumudi, 5. 

4 Prameyakamalamdrtanda t Cb. TIT. 

5 Sdstradxpikd , pp. 74-76. 

* Vedanta-Paribhaqa , Ch. III. 

7 Vide The Nydya Theory of Knoxcledge t Cb. XVI, for a critical 
discussion of upamana as a distinct source of knowledge. 

8 Nydya-sdt , 1.1.7 . 
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persons. 1 But it is a matter of common observation 
that a sentence or statement is not by itself sufficient 
to give us any knowledge of things. Nor again does 
the mere perception of the words of a sentence lead to 
any knowledge about objects. It is only when one 
perceives the words and understands their meanings 
that he acquires any knowledge from a verbal state¬ 
ment. Hence while the validity of verbal knowledge 
depends on its being based on the statement of a trust¬ 
worthy person, its possibility depends on the under¬ 
standing of the meaning of that statement. Hence 
6abda or testimony, as a source of valid knowledge, 
consists in understanding the meaning of the statement 
of a trustworthy person. 2 

There are two ways of classifying fobda or verbal 

There are two way* knowledge. According to the one, 

of classifying fobrfa, (here are two kind6 of £abda, 
which give us fa N . , 

dfstartha and ad r st- namely, that relating to perceptible 

&rtba * objects (drstartha), and that relating 

to imperceptible objects (adrstartba). 3 Under the first 
head we are to include the trustworthy assertions of 
ordinary persons, the saints and the scriptures in so far 
as they bear on ibe perceptible objects of the world, c.g . 
the evidence given by witnesses in law courts, the state¬ 
ments of a reliable farmer about plants, the scriptural 
injunctions to perform certain rites to bring about rain¬ 
fall, etc. The second will include all the trustworthy 
assertions of ordinary persons, saints, prophets and the 
scriptures in so far as they bear on supersensible reali- 

1 T&rkikaraksa, pp. 94-05. 

5 Tarhasangraha , p. 73 : Bhasdpariccheda and Mukiavali t 81. 

3 Nyaya-sut and Blid^ya, 1.1.8. 
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ties, e.g. the scientists’ assertions about atoms, ether, 
electrons, vitamins, etc. the prophets* instructions 
about virtue and vice, the scriptural texts on God, 
freedom and immortality. 

According to another classification, there are two 
kinds of testimony, the scriptural 

dibi iabdl kaa ” d Vai ‘ (vaidiba) and the secular (laukika).* 
In vaidika testimony we have the 
words of God. Vaidika or scriptural testimony is thus 
perfect and infallible by its very nature. But laukika 
or secular testimony is not all valid. It is the testi¬ 
mony of human beings and may , therefore, be true or 
false. Of laukika testimony, only that which proceeds 
from trustworthy persons is valid, but not the rest. It 
will be observed here that the first classification of 
testimony (sabda) has reference to the nature of the 
objects of knowledge, the second to the nature of the 
source of knowledge. But the two classifications, given 
by different Naiyayikas, agree in implying that testi- ' 
mony must always be personal, i.e. based on the words 
of some trustworthy person, human or divine. In 
respect of their truth, however, there is no difference 
among the trustworthy statements of an ordinary 
person, a saint, a prophet, and the scriptures as 
revealed by God. a 

(it) The Logical Structure of a Sentence 

Sabda or testimony, we have seen, gives us knowledge 
about certain things through the understanding of the 

1 Tarlcasaiigraha, p. 73; Tarkabhdfti, p. 14. 

2 Por a critical discussion of gabda as an independent source of 
knowledge, vide The Nydya Theory of Knowledge , pp, 381*89. 
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meaning of sentences, either spoken or written by some 
authoritative person. Hence the question is: W-hat is 
a sentence and how does it become 
A sentence is a group intelligible ? A sentence, we are 

certain way. told > JS a g rou P of words (pada) 

arranged in a certain way. A word, 
again, is a group of letters arranged in a fixed order . 1 The 
essential nature of a word lies in its meaning. A word is 
that which has a fixed relation to some object, so as to 
recall it whenever it is heard or read, i.e. it means an 
object. So we may say that words are significant symbols. 
This capacity of words to mean their respective objects is 
called their &akti or potency, and it is said to be due to 
the will of God . 2 That a word has a fixed and an unalter¬ 


able relation to certain things only, or that this word 
always means this object and not others, is ultimately due 
to the Supreme Being who is the ground and reason of all 
the order and uniformity that we find in the world. 


A sentence (vakya) is a combination of words having a 
certain meaning. Any combination 
The four conditions 0 f worc [ s however, does not make a 
of an intelligible sen- . ,. 

tence . significant sentence. The construction 

of an intelligible sentence must con¬ 
form to four conditions. These arc akanksa, yogyata, 
sannidhi and tatparya . 3 


By akanksa or expectanctj is meant that quality of the 
words of a sentence by which they 
(a) AkaAk?a or the expect or imply one another. Gene- 

words 8 'of D “ d sentence rall y 8 P eakin g- a word Ca . nnot & it8el | 

for expressing a com- convey a complete meaning. It must 
picte sense. be brought into relation with other 

words in order to express a full judg¬ 
ment. When one hears the word ‘bring/ he at once asks: 
‘what?’ The verb ‘bring* has a need for some other words 
denoting some object or objects, e.g . ‘the jar.* Akanksa is 
this mutual need that the words of a sentence have for 
one another in order to express a complete sense. 


1 TarJcasahgraha, pp. 63-64. 

* Ibid., p. 64. 

8 7(t'd.,p. 72; Bhifapariccheda, p. 82. 
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The second cqndition of the combination of words in a 
sentence is their yogyata or mutual 
(6 LJE ,‘Lt fi tne8s - It consists in the absence of 

mutual fitness of the _ , _ i- ,. ; 

wor( j 8 . contradiction m Die relation of objects 

denoted by a sentence. When the 
meaning of a sentence is not contradicted, there is yogyata 
or fitness between its constituent words. The sentence 
‘moisten with fire' is faulty of unfitness, because there is 
a contradiction between ‘fire’ and ‘moistening.* 

Sannidhi or asatti is the third condition of verbal 
knowledge. It consists in the juxta- 

(c) Sannidhi or the position or proximity between the 

proximity between the V™. , \ « , T i a 

words of a sentence. different words of a sentence. If there 

is to be an intelligible sentence, then 
its constituent words must be continuous with one another 
in time or space. Spoken words cannot make a sentence 
when separated by long intervals of time. Similarly, 
written words cannot construct a sentence when they are 
separated by long intervals of space. Thus the words 
‘bring—a—cow' will not make a sentence when uttered on 
three days or written on three pages, even though they 
possess the first two marks of akanksa or expectancy and 
yogyata, or fitness. 

Tatparya as a condition of verbal knowledge stands for 
the meaning intended to be conveyed , 

(d) Tatparya or the a 8 en tence. A word may mean 

be conveyed by a different things in different cases, 

sentence. Whether it means this or that thing 

in a particular case depends on the 
intention of the person who uses the word. To understand 
the meaning of a sentence, therefore, we must consider the 
intention of the writer or the speaker who uses it. Thus 
when a man is asked to bring a ‘bat,* he is at a loss to 
understand whether he is told to bring a particular kind of 
animal or a wooden implement, for the word means both. 
This can be ascertained only if we know the intention of 
the speaker. Hence the understanding of a sentence 
depends on the understanding of its tatparya or intended 
meaning. In the case of ordinary sentences used by 
human beings, we can ascertain their tatparya from the 
context (prakarana) in which they are used. For thq 
understanding of the Vedic texts we are to take the help 
of the logical rules of interpretation systematized by the 
Mimamsa. 


(d) Tatparya or the 
meaning intended to 
be conveyed by a 
sentence. 
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|IIJ. The Nrm Theory of the PhysicalW, 


ORU) 


So far we have considered the Nyaya doctrine of 
,, nramana or the methods of know- 

Prameya, is the world 

of objects of know- ledge. Now we come to t be second 
topic of prameya or the objects of 
knowledge. Ac cording to the Naiyayikas, the obje cts 
of knowledgejare (he sel f, tj w^ body, tliQ^ jenses a nd 
their objects, knowledge, wind _{ manas), pravrt ti or 
a cTivity^dcsa~or the mental imperfections, pretyabhava 
or rebirth, phala or the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
duhkha or suffering, apavarga or absolute freedom from 
all suffering. There are also such objects as dravya. or 
substance, guna or quality, karma or motion, samanya 
or the universal, visesa or particularity, samavaya or 
the relation of inherence, and abhava or non-existence. 

All of these prameyas or knowables are not to be 
found in the physical world, be- 

ekm^mT/timeffpice cause ifc includes only those objects 

and aka$a constitute that are either physical (bhuta) or 
the physical world. 

somehow belong to the world of 
physical nature. Thus the self, its attribute of know¬ 
ledge and manas are not at all physical. Time and 
snace are two substances which alt 


t he physical substances^ v et somehow belong to the 
p hysical worlds Akasa i s a physical substance whic h 
is not a productive cause of anything. The physical 
world is constituted by the four physical substances of 
earth, water, fire and air. The ultimate constituents 
of these four substances are the eternal and unchanging 


1 Vide Nydya-stit. and Bhfyya 1.1. 9-22. 
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atoms of earth, water, fire and air. \ka&t or ether, 
kala or time, and dik or space are eternal and infinite 
substances, each being one single vhole. Thus the 
physical world is the product of the fovn kinds of atoms 
of earth, water, fire and air. It contains all the 
composite products of these atoms, and their qualities 
and relations, including <,rganic bodies, the senses, and 
the sensible qualities of things. To it belong also the 
physical substance of aka£a or ether, and the non¬ 
physical substances of kala or time and dik or space 
with all their various relations and apparent modifica¬ 
tions. The Nyaya theory of the physical world, in 
respect of these and other connected subjects, is the 
same as that of the Vaisesika. The Vaisesika theory, 
which is a more detailed account of the subject, is 
accepted by the Nyaya as samdnatantra or an allied 
theory common to the Nyaya and the Vaisesika 
system. So we propose to take up this subject when 
we come to the Vaisesika philosophy. 


IV. The Individual Self and its Liberation 

The Nyaya is a philosophy of life and seeks to guide 
individual selves in their search for 
of^the^seifmaterial- truth and freedom. With regard to 
ldealisttc QPrAC1Sfc ^ dividual self fjivatma) we 

have to consider first its nature and 
attributes. There are four main views of the self in 
Indian philosophy. According to the Carvakas, the self 
is the living body with the attribute of consciousness. 
This is the materialistic conception of the self. The 
30—1605B 
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13auddhas reduce the self to a stream of thought or a 
series of cognitions. Like some empiricists and sensa- 
tionists, they admit only the empirical self. The 
Advaita Vedanta takes the self as one, unchanging and 
self-shining intelligence (svaprakasa caitanya) which 
is neither a subject nor an object, neither the ‘I* nor 
the ‘me.* The Vi&stadvaita, Vedanta, however, holds 
that the self is not pure intelligence as such but an 
intelligent subject called the ego or the ‘J* (jnata 
ahamartha evatma). Both these views of the self may 
be called idealistic in a broad sense. 

The Nyava-Vai&sikas adopt the realistic view of 

the self. According to them, the 
The realistic view of . 

the seif iu the Nyaya- self is a unique substance, to which 
Vaisesika system. a ]j co g n Hions, feelings and cona¬ 

tions belong as its attributes. Desire, aversion and 
volition, pleasure, pain and cognition are all qualities 
of the soul. These cannot belong to the physical subs¬ 
tances, since they are not physical qualities perceived 
by the external senses. Hence we must admit that 
they are the peculiar properties of some substance other 
than and different from all physical substances. There 
are different selves in different bodies, because their 
experiences do not overlap but are kept distinct. The 
self is indestructible and eternal. It is infinite or 
ubiquitous (vibliu), since it is not limited by time and 
space 1 


1 Nyaya-bhasya , 1, 1, 10; PadaTthadharmasangraha, pp. 30. f; 
Tarkabh&$a, pp. 18-19. 
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The body or the senses cannot be the self because 

consciousness cannot be the attri- 

f b»t« of the material body or the 

manasand the stream senses. The body is, by itself, un- 
of consciousness. . . . . 

conscious and unintelligent. The 
senses cannot explain functions like imagination, 
memory, ideation, etc., which are independent of the 
external senses. The manas too cannot take the place 
of the self. If the manas be, as the Nyaya-Vai^esikas 
hold, an atomic and, therefore, imperceptible substance, 
the qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., which should 
belong to the manas, must be equally imperceptible. 
But pleasure and pain are experienced or perceived 
by us. Nor can the self be identified with the series 


of cognitions as in Bauddha philosophy, for then 
memory becomes inexplicable. No member of a mere 
series of cognitions can, like a bead of the rosary, 
know what has preceded it or what will succeed it. 
The Advaita Vedantin’s idea of the self as eternal self- 


shining intelligence is no more acceptable to the Naiya- 
yika than that of the Buddhists. There is no such 
thing as pure intelligence unrelated to some subject 
and object. Intelligence cannot subsist without a 
certain locus. Hence the self is not intelligence as 
such, but a substance having intelligence as its attri¬ 
bute. The self is not mere consciousness or knowledge, 
but a knower, an ego or the ‘F (ahankarasraya), and 
also an enjoyer (bhokta) 1 . 


1 Bha§6pariccheda and Muktavali, 48-50; Nyaya-sut. and Bh&$yu t 
3. 1. 4. ff 
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Although knowledge or consciousness belongs to the 

, . ■ self as an attribute, yet it is not an 

( onsciousness is not ^ 

an essential attribute essential and inseparable attribute 
of the soul substance. ... „ 

of it, All cognitions or conscious 
states arise in the self when it is related to the manas, 
and the manas is related to the senses, and senses 
come in contact with the external objects. Otherwise, 
there will be no consciousness in the self. In its dis¬ 
embodied condition, therefore, the self will have no 
knowledge or consciousness. Thus the attributes of 
cognition, feeling and conation—in a word, conscious¬ 
ness—is an accidental attribute of the self, the accident 
being its relation to the body. 1 


How do we know that there is any self of the indivi- 
„ r . dual, which is distinct from his body, 

tencVof 0 * PXIS ' his senses and mind? Some 01,1 

Naiyayikas 2 seem to think that there 

cannot be a perception or direct cognition of the self. 
According to them, the self is known either from the 
testimony of spiritual authorities or by inference from the 
functions of desire, aversion and volition, the feelings of 
pleasure and pain, and the phenomenon of knowledge in 
us. That we have desire, aversion, etc., no body can 
doubt. Hut these cannot be explained unless we admit 
a permanent self. To desire an object is to strive to 
obtain it as something pleasurable. But before we obtain 
it, we cannot get any pleasure out of it. So in desiring 
Ihe object we only judge it to be similar to such objects 
as were found to be pleasurable in the past. This means 
that desire supposes some permanent self which had ex¬ 
perienced pleasure in relation to certain objects in the 
past and which considers a present object to be similar to 
any of those past objects, and so strives to get possession 
of it. Similarly, aversion and volition cannot be explained 


1 Varilika, 2. 1, 22; A ;ydyamafijan, p. 432. 

2 Vide Nyaya-bhasya, I. 1. 9-10 
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without a permanent sell. The feelings of pleasure or 
pain also arise in an individual when he gets something 
considered to be the means of attaining a remembered 
pleasure, or gets into something which had previously led 
to a painful experience. So too knowledge as a process 
of reflective thinking requires a permanent self which first 
desires to know something, then reflects on it and finally 
attains certain knowledge about it. All these phenomena 
of desire, etc., cannot be explained either by the body or 
the senses or the mind as a series of cognitions or a stream 
of consciousness. Just as the experience of one man can¬ 
not be remembered by another man, so the body or the 
senses which are really series of different physiological 
states and stages, and the mind or the empirical self, 
which is admittedly an aggregate of different momentary 
psychical states and processes, cannot explain the pheno¬ 
mena of desire, aversion and volition, pleasure, pain and 
cognition. 1 

The later Naiyayikas go a step further and maintain 
that the self is directly known through 
Direct experience of internal or mental perception (mil- 

perception. nasapratyaksa). Of course, when 

its existence is denied or doubted by 
anyone, the self must be inferred and proved in the way 
explained above. The mental perception of the self may 
take either of two forms. It may be a perception in the 
form of pure self-consciousness, which is due to a contact 
between the mind and the pure self, and is expressed in 
the judgment *1 am.’ According to some Naiyayikas, 
however, the pure self cannot be an object of perception. 
The self is perceived only through some such quality of it as 
cognition, feeling or willing, and so the perceptual judgment 
is in the form, ‘I am knowing/ ‘I am happy’, and so forth. 
We do not perceive the self as such, but as knowing or feel¬ 
ing or doing something. Hence self-consciousness is a 
mental perception of the self as present in some mode of 
consciousness. While one’s own self can be perceived, 
other selves in other bodies can only be inferred from their 
intelligent bodily actions, since these f cannot be explained 
by the unintelligent body jJand require a conscious self for 
their performance. 2 

1 Vide Bha$ya , 1. 1.10. 

2 Vide Tarkabhdsd, p. 6; Tarkakaumudt, p. 8; Bhasdpariccheda 
and Muktdvali , 49-50. 
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The end cf almost all the systems of Indian 
philosophy is the attainment of 
dom ffcm°all pain ami mukti or liberation for the indivi- 
8uffenug * dual self. This is especially true 

of the Nyaya system which proposes, at the very out¬ 
set, to give us a knowledge of reality or realities for 
the realization of the highest good or the summum 
bonum of our life. The different systems, however, 
give us different descriptions of this consummate state 
of the soul’s existence. For the Naiyayikas it is a 
state of negation, complete and absolute, of all pain 
and suffering. Apavarga or liberation is absolute 
freedom from pain. This implies that it is a state in 
which the soul is released from all the bonds of its 

connection with the body and the senses. So long as 

the soul is conjoined with a body, it is impossible for 
it to attain the state of utter freedom from pain. The 
body with the sense organs being there, we cannot 
possibly prevent their contact with undesirable and 
unpleasant objects, and so must submit to the inevi¬ 
table experience of painful feelings. Hence in 
liberation, the soul must be free from the shackles of 
the body and the senses. But when thus severed from 
the body, the soul ceases to have 

,o In ii!veVv lf expm! not onl y P ainfuI but also pleasur- 

encp, pamfiiior plea- able experiences, nay more, it 
suiable, and exists as 

a pure substance de- ceases to have any experience or 

void of consciousness, . . . 

consciousness, bo m liberation the 
self exists as a pure substance free from all connection 
with the body, neither suffering pain, nor enjoying 
pleasure, nor having consciousness even. Liberation 
is the negation of pain, not in the sense of a suspen- 
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sion of it for a longer or shorter period of time, as in 
a good sleep / or a state of recovery from some disease 
or that of relief from some bodily or mental affliction. 
It is absolute freedom from pain for all time to come. 
It is just that supreme condition of the soul which has 
been variously described in the scriptures as freedom from 
fear' (abhayam), ‘freedom from decay and change* (aja- 
ram), ‘freedom from death* (amrtyupadam), and so forth. 1 

To attain liberation one must acquire a true know¬ 
ledge of the self and all other objects of experience 
(tattva-jiiana). He must know the self as distinct from 
the body, the mind, the senses, etc. For this he should 

first listen to the scriptural instruc¬ 
ts way to attain- tions about the self (sravana). Then, 
ment ol liberation. 

he should firmly establish the know¬ 
ledge of the self by means of reasoning (manaua). 

Finally, he must meditate on the self in conformity 
with the principles of yoga (nididhyasana). These help 
him to realize the true nature of the self as distinct 
from the body and all other objects. With this reali¬ 
zation, the wrong knowledge (mithya-jnana) that ‘I am 
the body and the mind* is destroyed, and one ceases to 
be moved to action fpravrtti) by passions and impulses 
(dosa). When a man becomes thus free from desires 
and impulses, he ceases to be affected by the effects of 
his present actions, done with no desire for fruits. 
His past karmas or deeds being exhausted by producing 
their effects, the individual has to undergo no more birth 
in this world (janma). The cessation of birth means the 
end of his connection with the body and, consequently, 
of all pain and suffering (duhkba);and that is liberation. 2 

1 Vide Blia$ya, 1,1. 22. cf. Praina Upini§ad t 5. 7. 

* Cf. Bha§ya , 1.1. 2; Tarkasahgraha and Dipika , pp. 106-107. 
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V. The Nyiya Theology 

It is by no means true to say that the Nydya and 
the VaUesilca Sutra make no men- 

Reference to God in ti f Q of ] > We do f ind s horfc 
the Nyaya and Vaxie- 

fiha sutras. references to the Divine Being in 

both the sutras. 1 2 The later Naiyayikas give us an 
elaborate theory of God and connect it with the 
doctrine of liberation. According to these Naiyayikas, 
the individual self can attain true knowledge of realities 
and, through it, the state of liberation only by the 
grace of God. Without God’s grace neither the true 
knowledge of the categories of philosophy nor the 
highest end of liberation is attainable by any individual 
being of the world. So the questions that arise are: 
What is God? How do we know that God exists? 

1. The Idea of God 


God is the ultimate cause of the creation, main- 


God is the eternal 
infinite self who 
creates, maintains and 
destroys the world. 


tenance and destruction of the 
world. ITe does not create the 
world out of nothing, but out of 
eternal atoms, space* time, ether, 


minds (manas) and souls. The creation of the world 


means the ordering of the eternal entities, which are 


coexistent with God, into a moral world, in which in¬ 
dividual selves enjoy and suffer according to the merit 
and demerit of their actions, and all physical objects 
serve as means to the moral and spiritual ends of our 


1 Vide Hiriyanoa, Outlines of Indian Philosophy , p. 242. 

2 Vide Nydya*sut ., 4. 1. 19.21; Vaiiesika-s&t., 2. 1 . 17-19. 
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life. God is thus the creator of the world in the sense 
of being the first efficient cause of the world and not 
its material cause, i.e. a sort of demiurgus or a 
builder of the ordered universe. He is also the pre¬ 
server of the world in so far as the world is kept in 
existence by the will of God. So also He is the des¬ 
troyer who lets loose the forces of destruction when the 
exigencies of the moral world require it. Then, God is 
one, infinite and eternal, since the world of space and 
time, minds and souls does not limit Him, but is 
related to Him as a body to the self which resides in 
it. He is omnipotent, although Ho is guided in His 
activities by moral considerations of the merit and de¬ 
merit of human actions. He is omniscient in so far as 
He possesses right knowledge of all things and events. 
He has eternal intelligence as a power of direct and 
steadfast cognition of all objects. Eternal intelligence 
is only an inseparable attribute of God, not His very 
essence as maintained in the Advaita Vedanta. He' 
possesses to the full all the six perfections (sadaisvaryya) 
and is majestic, almighty, all-glorious, infinitely beauti¬ 
ful, and possessed of infinite knowledge and perfect 
freedom from attachment. 1 

Just as God is the efficient cause of the world, so 
He is the directive cause of the 
governor of all living actions of all living beings. No 
selves 3 including our ' creature, not even man, is abso¬ 
lutely free in his actions. He is 
relatively free, i.e. his actions are done by him 
under the direction and guidance of the Divine 
Being. Just as a wise and benevolent father 

1 Vide !}ai}dar&ana, Ch. I, Kusumailjali, 5. 


31—1605B 
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directs his son to do certain things, according to his 
gifts, capacities and previous attainments, so God 
directs all living beings to do such actions and feel such 
natural consequences thereof as are consistent with their 
past conduct and character. While man is the efficient 
instrumental cause of his actions, God is their efficient 
directive cause (prayojoka karta). Thus God is the 
moral governor of the world of living beings including 
ourselves, the impartial dispenser of the fruits of our 
actions (karmaphaladata), and the supreme arbiter of 
our joys and sorrows^ 1 

2. Proofs for the Existence of God 

Now the more important question which naturally 
arises here is (his : What are the proofs for the exist¬ 
ence of God? The Nyaya-Vaifesikas have to their 
credit an array of proofs which include almost all tbe 
arguments given in Western philosophy for God’s 
existence. There are as many as ten proofs, of 
which the more important may be considered here. 

(t) The Causal Argument 

All composite objects of the world, formed by the 
combination of atoms (e.g. moun- 

linfilod objects'of the tW ' 118 ’ Se38 ’ e,CJ ’ mUst have a C ‘ mse 
world must have an because they are of the nature of 
intelligent maker who „ 

is omnipotent and effects, like a pot. That all such 
maker is God. objects of the world are effects 

follows first from their being made 
up of parts (savayava) and secondly, from their possess¬ 
ing an intermediate magnitude (avantaramahattva). 


1 Vide Nydya-bha$ya , 4.1 21. 
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Space, time, ether and self are not effects, because these 
are infinite substances, not made up of parts. Atoms 
of earth, water, light and air, and I ho mind are not the 
effects of any cause, because they are simple, indivisible 
and infinitesimal substances. All other composite 
objects of the world, like mountains and seas, the 
sun and the moon, the stars and the planets must 
be the effects of some cause, since they are both made 
up of parts and possess limited dimensions. These 
objects are what they are because of the concurrence 
of a number of material causes. Therefore, there must 
be an intelligent cause (karta), for all these effects. 
Without the guidance of an intelligent cause the 
material causes of these things cannot attain just that 
order, direction and co-ordination which enable them 
to produce these definite effects. This intelligent cause 
must have a direct knowledge of the material causes 
(the atoms) as means, a desire to attain some end, and 
the power of will to accomplish or realize the end 
(jnana-ciklrsa-krti). He must also be omniscient 
(sarvajna), since only an omniscient being can have 
direct knowledge of such absolutely simple and 
infinitely small entities as atoms and the like. That 
is, He must be God and none but God. 1 

The first argument of the Naiyayikas, it will be 

A comparison of the observed, resembles the causal argu- 
Naiyayika’s causal ment for God's existence as explained 
argument with that of by some Western thinkers like Paul 
Western theologians. Janet, 2 Hermann Lotze 3 * 5 and James 

3 Vide Kusumanjali, 5; Sarvadarsana , Ch. XI; Turkasahgraha 
and Dipika, pp. 21-22. 

2 Vide Final Causes, Bk. 1, Cb. I. 

5 Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Chs. I and II. 
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Martineau . 1 According to them, the world of finite 
objects requires an intelligent cause which gives order 
and co-ordination to their concurrent physical causes. Thus 
Janet Jays it down as a principle that all co-ordination 
between divergent phenomena implies a final cause or 
an intelligent agent who effects the complex combi¬ 
nation of such separate phenomena. So also, both Lotze 
and Martineau start from the fact of physicai causation 
in the world and rise up to the conception of an intelligent 
principle as its ultimate ground and reason. Indeed, the 
Naiyayika view of an efficient cause as an intelligent agent 
strikingly anticipates Martineau'sidea of cause as will direc¬ 
ted to the realization of ends. There is, however, some 
differ' nee between these theists and the Naiyayikas. Western 
theists generally believe that God is not only the cause 
of the order and unity of things in the world, but also the 
creative energy that gives existence to the things of Nature. 
For the Naiyayikas, however, God is only the cause of the 
order of Nature, and not of the existence of the ultimate 
constituents of it. Still the Nyaya conception of God 
cannot be called deistic. According to deism, God creates 
the world at a certain point of time and then leaves it 
to itself. He has usually no concern with the affairs 
of the world, although He may occasionally interfere 
with them in case of grave emergency as a clock-maker 
does when his manufactured clock gets out of order. On 
the Nya\a theory, however, God maintains a continuous 
relation with the world (being conceived as not only the 
creator, hut also as its maintainer and destroyer). This 
is the essence of theism as distinguished from deism and, 
as such, the Nyaya conception of God is rather theisiio 
than deistic. 


(H) The Argument from Adrsta 


The second argument of the Naiyayikas is this: The 
question here is: How are we to 
account for the differences in our lot 
here on earth ? Some people are 
happy and some miserable, some 
wise and some ignorant. What may 
all these variations in our worldlv life ? 


The differences in our 
lot require an explana¬ 
tion which must he 
given in terms of cur 
good or bad deeds. 

be the cause 


ot 


Vide A Study of Religion, B K. II, Cb. I. 
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W e cannot any 0>at thov have no causes, because these 
are so many events in our lile, and every event must have 
its cause. Now the causes which produce our joys and 
sorrows in this life are our own actions in this or some 
previous iife. We enjoy or suffer in this life because of 
our good or bad actions. The law that governs the lives of 
individual souls is the moral law of karma which requires 
that every individual being must reap the fruits of its 
own actions, good or bad, right or wrong. There is 
nothing strange or improbable in this. It follows logically 
from the law of universal causation, which means that 
every cause must produce its effect and every effect 
must be produced by its cause. That our moral 
actions are as good causes as our physical actions must be 
admitted by every one who believes in the law of causation 
and extends it to the moral world. Just as bodily acts 
produce bodily changes, and mental functions produce 
mental changes and dispositions, so morally good or bad 
actions lead to good or bad moral consequences, such as 
reward or punishment, happiness or misery. Hence it is 
established that our joys and sorrows are due to our own 
actions. 1 


But the next question is: How do our moral actions 
produce their consequences which 
may be separated from them by lotig 
intervals of time ? Many of our 
joys and sorrows cannot be traced 
to aDy work done by us in this life. 
Even those that are due to acts 
done in this life, do not arise out of them immediately, 


Adrsta is the stock 
of merit and demerit 
accruing from our good 
and bad actions. So 
our lot is determined 
by our own actions. 


1 If the world be created by God, who is not only omnipotent but 
also moraVy perfect, it is not unreasonable to think that good actions 
must produce good effects and bad actions must produce bad effects in 
our lives. If God is both the creator and moral governor of the world, 
it logically follows that human beings are responsible to God for their 
actions. It follows also that our actions are judged by God as good or 
bad, right or wrong, according as they do or do not help us to realize the 
end of our life, or to perform our own duties to God and man. And 
from this it is but natural and rational to conclude that God rewards us 
for our good acts and punishes us for bad ones. In other words, in 
a world created by God, good actions must lead to good results and evil 
actions must not fail to lead to evil consequences. 
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but after some time*. A sinner m the heyday of youth 
may be a sufferer in the infirmity of old age. So it is 
maintained that our good actions produce a certain effi¬ 
ciency called merit (punya), and bad actions produce some 
deficiency called demerit (papal in our souls and these 
persist long alter our actions have ceased and disappeared, 
'this stock of merit and demerit accruing from good and 
bad actions is called adrsta. There is nothing more 
mysterious in the concept of adrsta than in those of virtue 
and vice. Just as good actions have a purifying, so bad 
actions have a corrupting effect on our mind. And just 
as virtue conduces to a sense of security, serenity and 
peace (in a word, happiness), so vice plunges the mind 
into the ruffled waters of suspicion, distraction and 
uneasiness (in a word, unhappiness). In the same way, 
adrsta, as the sum-total of merit and demerit accruing 
from our past actions, produces our present joys and 
sorrows. 


Bui »ilr.sta being an 
unintelligent principle 
requires to bo guided 
by a supremely wise 
person, namely, God. 


But how is it that adrsta manages to produce the proper 
consequences ? It is an unintelligent 
principle which cannot by itself 
lead to just that kind and degree of 
joy and sorrow which are due to 
our past actions. Bo it is argued 
that adrsta must be guided by some 
intelligent agent to produce its proper consequences. 
Individual selves cannot be said to direct or control adrsta, 
for they do not know anything about their adrsta, and 
further, it is not infrequently that adrsta defies the control 
of their will. Bo the intelligent agent, who guides adrsta 
through the proper channels to produce the proper effects, 
is the eternal, omnipotent and omniscient Divine Being. 
Tt is God who controls our adrsta, and dispenses 
all the joys and sorrows of our life, in strict accordance 
with it. Or, as Kant would say, it is God who combines 
happiness with virtue and misery with vice. God gives us 
the fruits of our actions in the shape of enjoyments or 
afflictions in a way similar to that in which a wise and 
potent monarch rewards or punishes his subjects according 
to the merit or guilt attaching to their good or bad actions. 1 


Vide Ku-sumanjali , 1. 
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(Hi) Tlie Argument from the Authoritativeness 
of the Scriptures 

Another argument for God’s existence is based on the 
authoritative character of the Vedas. 
The authority of the scriptures is 
accepted as unquestionable and 
infallible in all religions. Now the 
question, we are to consider hero, is 
this: What is the source of the 
authority of the Vedas? According 
to the Naiyayikas, the authority 
(pramanya) of the Vedas has its source in the supreme 
authority of their author (apt a pram any a). Just as the 
authoritativeness of the medical science, or for the matter of 
that, of ali sciences, is derived from the scientists who 
founded them, so the authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
derived from some person who imparted that character to 
them. The validity of the Vedas may be tested like that of 
any science, by following their injunctions about worldly 
objects and seeing how they produce the desired results. Of 
course, the truth of other Vedic texts bearing on supersen¬ 
sible objects cannot, like some scientific truths, be tested in 
this way. Still, we may accept the whole of the Vedas as 
valid and authoritative, in the same way in which we 
accept the whole of a science as true when, as a matter of 
fact, we can verify only some parts of it. So we must ex¬ 
plain the authority of the Vedas by referring them to some 
authoritative person. Now the individual self (jlva) cannot 
be the author of the Vedas, since the supramundane reali¬ 
ties and the transcendent principles related in the Vedas 
cannot be objects of the knowledge of any ordinary indi¬ 
vidual. Hence the author of the Vedas must be the 
supreme person who has a direct knowledge of all objects, 
past, present and future, finite, infinite and infinitesimal, 
sensible and supersensible. That is, the Vedas, like other 
scriptures, are revealed by God. 1 


Tbe scriptures 
(Vedas) are valid and 
authoritative texts. 
This is due to the 
supreme authority of 
their author who must 
be omniscient, and so 
none other than God. 


Nyaya-bhasya, 2. 1. 68, Kusumafijali , 6, p. 62. 
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(iv) The Testimony of Sruti 


Another proof of God’s existence is this : God exists, 
because the Vedic scripture (6ruti) 
Tun Sruti bears bears testimony to His existence, 
testimony to the t'.xis- Here are some of the scriptural loxts : 
tence of God. ‘ 'The highest eternal self is the Lord of 

all, the ruler of all, the protector of 
all...” “The great unborn spirit is the receiver of all 
offerings and the giver of all gifts.” 1 “The one God lies 
hidden in all, is all-prevading, is the inmost self of all and 
the controller and sustainer of all.” 2 “He is the ruler 
of all selves and the creator of the world.” 3 In the 
Bhagavadgita also, the Lord says : “1 am the Father and 

the Mother of this world, its Foster-parent, and its eternal 
and immutable God.” “f am the highest end of all, the 
maintainor of all, the controller of all, the witness of all, 
the abode of all, the shelter of all, the friend of all, the 
creator of all, the destroyer of all, the substratum of all, 
and the unchanging ground of the origiu and destruction 
of all.” 1 


But why should one 
accept the U'sUmony 
of the scripture on this 
point ? 


It will appear from the above that the sruti or the 
scripture bears unmistakable testimony to the existence 
of God. But the question that may 
agitate the mind of tbe reader is : 
Why should one believe in God simply 
on the authority of the scriptures ? 
An ordinary man may be inclined to do 
so, if he lias not the spirit of critical enquiry in him. 
But a critical philosopher may say that scriptural testi¬ 
mony has no importance for philosophy, which is satisfied 
with nothing short of logically valid arguments in the 
attainment of true knowledge about anything, human .or 
divine. So long as these are not forthcoming, the appeal 
to authority is of no avail. It may also be thought that 
such logical support for the belief m God is afforded by the 


1 B rh add ran yak a Upanisad , 1. 4. 2*2, 1. 1. ‘24, 

3 Svctdhatara Upanisad, 6, 11. 

3 Kaufitaki Upanisad . 4. 18. 

■* Bhagavadgita, ‘1,17-18. 
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traditional proofs of 

An examination of 
the so-called proofs 
for Gcd’s existence 
shews that God can¬ 
not be proved in any 
way for all pioofs pre¬ 
suppose the reality of 
God as spirit. 


God's existence. But as Immanuel 
Kant 1 and, after him, Hermann 
Lotze 2 have clearly shown, none ol 
the so-called proofs can really prove 
the existence of God. To prove any¬ 
thing is to deduce it as a necessary 
conclusion from certain given pre¬ 
mises. But God being the highest of 
all premises, i.e. the ultimate reality. 


there cannot be any anterior premise or premises from 
which we can deduce God as a conclusion. The onto¬ 


logical proof starts from the idea of the most perfect being 
and infers its existence on the ground that without exis¬ 
tence it would not be most perfect. So, the cosmological 
argument starts from the sensible world as a finite and 
conditioned reality, and argues to the existence of an 
infinite, unconditioned and supersensible reality as the 
ground thereof. Similarly, the teleological proof lays stress 
on the adaptation of means to ends which we find every¬ 
where in nature and infers the existence of an infinitely 
intelligent creator of the world. But all these proofs are 
vitiated by the fallacy of deducing the existence of God 
from the mere idea of Him. The idea of the most perfect 
being may involve the idea of existence, but not actual 
existence, just as the thought of one hundred rupees m my 
pocket involves the image or the idea of their existence, 
but not their real physical existence. So, to think of the 
conditioned world we have to think of the unconditioned, 
or to explain the adaptation of things we have to think of 
an intelligent cause. But to think of the existence of 
something is not to prove its existence, since the thought 
of existence is not actual existence. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that the 


existence of God cannot be proved by any argument. In 


Experience is the 
only source of our 
knowledge about fact 
or existence. 


truth, mere reasoning or logical argu¬ 
ment cannot prove the existence of 
anything. The existence of a thing 
is to be known, if at all, through 
experience, direct or indirect. A man 


of normal vision may indirectly knew what orange colour 
is, if he has seen red and yellow, but no orange as yet. 


But a man who is born blind can never know what colour 


1 Vide E. Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant , Vol. II, Ch. XIII. 

2 Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion , Ch. I. 
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is, however much he may argue and reason logically. If 
by some surgical operation, the man is blessed with the 
power of vision, a single glance at some coloured objects 
shall reveal to him the world of c flours. Lotze^oldus 
the truth about our knowledge of God when he said: 
" Therefore, all proofs that God exists are pleas put 
forward in justification of our faith and of the particular 
way in which we feel that we must apprehend this 
highest principle. 1 ' This point becomes more clear 
when in his criticism of Anselm’s form of the ontological 
proof, he observes: “To him (Anselm) the assumption 
that it (God) does not exist seemed to conflict with 
that immediate conviction of its reality, which all our 
theoretic, aesthetic, and moral activities constrain our 
souls to entertain". “Although," he goes on to say, 
“ weak enough as a proof, Anselm’s argument expresses an 
immediate fact about our minds, namely that impulse 
which ive experience towards the supersensuous , and that 
faith in its truth which is the starting- 
point of all religion." It becomes 
adundantly clear from all this that 
God must be known through direct ex¬ 
perience and not through any process 
of reasoning, If there is this direct experience, no proof is 
necessary, just as no reasoning is needed to convince you 
that you are now reading this book. If there is no direct 
experience of God, we may pile up proof after proof and 
yet remain as unconvinced as ever with regard to the 
existence of God. 

For the knowledge of God or of any supersensuous 
reality, those who have no direct ex¬ 
perience must depend on the authority 
of those rare blessed souls who are 
pure in heart and have seen God, 
like the Upanisadie seers and tile 
Christian saints. So, 6ruti or the 
scripture, being the embodiment of 
the knowledge imparted by the 
enlightened sages and seers of God, 
may be accepted as a source of right 
knowledge about God. Just as the 
great scientists and their sciences 
ages, the source of our knowledge of 


God’s existence must 
be known through 
direct experience and 
not by means of 
reasoning. 


Those who have no 
direct experience of 
God, must depend, for 
their knowledge about 
God, on others who 
have that direct ex¬ 
perience. The Sruti 
being the expression 
of such direct ex¬ 
perience of God is a 
juBt source of our 
belief in God. 

have been, for all 


1 


Op. c*t., pp. 9,12 (italics ours). 
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many scientific truths, so the Vedas and Upanisads (Sruti) 
constitute a'just ground of our belief in *»ne universal 
spiritual truth, i.e. God. 1 2 


3 . AntUtheistic Arguments 


It may be objected here that the last two proofs given 
above involve us in the fallacy of 
The charge of arguing reasoning in a circle. In the third 
in a circle against p roo f it j s shown that God is the 

answered. author of the Vedas, while m the 

fourth, the Vedas are exhibited as the 
ground of our knowledge of God. It appears, therefore, 
that we prove God’s existence from the Vedas and that 
of the Vedas by the revelation of God. But that there is 
really no circular reasoning here becomes clear when we 
distinguish between the order of knowledge and the order 
of existence. In the order of existence, God is first and 


creates the Vedas, imparting to them their authoritative 
character. In the order of knowledge, however, the Vedas 
come first, and we rise from them to a knowledge of God. 
But for our knowledge of the Vedas, we need not be 
necessarily and absolutely dependent on God, since these 
may be learned from an eligible and efficient teacher. 
All reciprocal dependence is not reasoning in a circle. It 
is only when there is reciprocal dependence with reference 
to the same order or within the same universe of discourse, 


that there arises the fallacy of reasoning in a circle. In 
the present case, however, the Vedas depend on God for 
their existence but not for their knowledge, while God 
depends on the Vedas for our knowledge of Him but not 
for His existence. So there is really no fallacy of reason¬ 
ing in a circle. 9 

Another objection to the Nyaya theory of God is this: 

If God be the creator of the world, 
Keply to the second He m ust } )ave a body, since without 
° ' €c 10D * body no action is possible. This 

objection, the Naiyayikas reply, fails because it is caught 
between the two horns of a dilemma. If God's existence 


is proved by 6ruti, then the objection stands precluded, for 
there is no point in arguing against what is already proved. 
On the other hand, if the very existence of God is not 


1 Cf . Kusumafljali , 5 - 

2 Vide Sarvadariana , Ch. XI. 
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proved, there is no basis for an argument against the 
possibility of his action without a body. 1 

Still another anli-thefctic argument is based on the 
problem of the end of creation. In 
The third objrcticn creating the world God must have 

reply to it. aiyayi aS some end in view, for nobody acts 
without a desire to realize some end. 
But what may be the end of God's creative activity ? It 
cannot he any end of His own, because there are no un¬ 
fulfilled desires or unattained ends in the Divine Being 
who is perfect. Nor can it be the end or good ot others, 
He who labours cnly for others must not be regarded as 
an intelligent person. It cannot be said that God was 
moved by compassion (karuna) in the act of creation. If 
it were really so, He should have made all his creatures 
perfectly happy and not so miserable as we actually find 
them. Compassion is just the desire to relieve the suffer¬ 
ing of other creatures without any self-interest. So it 
follows that the world is not created by God. The 
Nniyayikns meet this objection thus: ‘‘God's action in 
creation is indeed caused by compassion. But we must 
not forget that the idea of creation which consists only 
of happiness is inconsistent with the nature of things. 
Certain eventual differences in the form of happiness or 
misery are bound to arise out of the good or bad actions 
of the beings vho are to be created. It cannot be said 
that this will limit God's independence in so far as His 
compassionate creative act depends on the actions of other 
beings. One’s own body does not hinder one. Bather, it 
helps one to act and achieve one’s ends. In a like 
manner, the created world docs not hinder and limit God, 
but serves as the means for the realization of God's moral 
ends and rational purposes." 3 

VI. Conclusion 

The value of the Nyaya system lies especially 
in its methodology or theory of knowledge on which it 
builds its philosophy. One of the charges against Indian 
philosophy is that it is based on religious authority and 


1 Ibid. 
? Ibid. 
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is, therefore, dogmatic and pot critical, The Nyaya 
philosophy is a standing repudiation of this charge, 
The theory of knowledge, formulated by the Nyaya, 
is made the basis not only of the Nyaya-Vai£e§ika, but 
also of other Indian systems, with slight modifications, 
The Nyaya applies the method of logical criticism to 
solve the problems of life and reality. It is.by means 
of a sound logic that it finds out the truth and defends 
it against hostile criticism. But the Nyaya theory of 
pluralistic realism is not as satisfying as its logic. 
Here we have a common-sense view of the world as 
a system of many independent realities, like material 
atoms, minds, individual souls and God, which are 
externally related to one another in space, time and 
akada. It does not give us a systematic philosophy 
of the world as a whole in the light of one universal 
absolute principle. The philosophical position of the 
Nyaya is said to be lower than that of the Sankhya or 
the Vedanta. This becomes manifest when we con¬ 
sider its theory of the individual self and God. 
According to it, the individual self is a substance which 
is not essentially conscious and intelligent, but is 
accidentally qualified by consciousness when associated 
with a body. But such a view of the self is contra¬ 
dicted by the evidence of our direct experience which 
reveals the self as an essentially conscious subject and 
not as a thing with the quality of consciousness. 
Further, on this view, the liberated self has no cons¬ 
ciousness and is, therefore, indistinguihsable from a 
material substance. The Nyaya conception of God as 
the architect of the world, its efficient but not material 
cause, has an obvious reference to human relations and 
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reduces God to the position of a human artificer who 
makes things out of given material. There is indeed 
the suggestion that the world of things and beings is 
related to God as one’s body is to one’s self. But this 
idea is not properly developed in the direction of a full* 
fledged theism. Still, as a philosophy of life, the 
Nyaya theism is no less edifying and assuring than 
other forms of it. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE VAISESIKA PHILOSOPHY 

I. Introduction 

The Vaidesika system was founded by Kanada. It 
is so named in view of the fact that 

The Vai&pika sys- 

tem was founded by visesa as a category of know- 
Kal?ada * ledge has been elaborately discussed 

in it. Tbe founder of this philosophy, we are told, 
was surnamed ‘Kanada' because he led the life of an 
ascetic and used to live on grains of corn gleaned 
from the field. He was also named Uluka. So the 
Vaisesika philosophy is also known as the Kanada or 
Aulukya system. 

The first systematic work of this philosophy is the 
Vaiscsika-siitra of Kanada. It is 
wmks Cf theTstem! divided into ten adhyayas or books, 
each consisting of two ahnilcas or 
sections. Prasastapada’s Padartha-dharma-sangraha 
has not the character of a Bhasya, but reads like an 
independent exposition of the Vaisesika philosophy. 
Further, we know from two commentaries 1 on 
Sankara’s Sarlraka Bhasya that Ravana, King of 
Ceylon, wrote a commentary on the VaiSesika-sutra. 
Udayana’s Kiranavall and Sildbara’s Nyaya-kandali 
are two excellent commentaries on PraSistapada’s 
work. Vallabbacar^a’s Nyaya-llldvati is a valuable 
compendium of Vaisesika philosophy. The later works 
on the Vaisesika combine this system with the Nyaya. 

1 Vide Prakataitha and Ratnaprabha , 2.2.11. 
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Of these Sivaditya's Sapta-padarthiy Laugaksi Bhaskara's 
Tarka-kaumudi and VnSvauatha’s Bhasdparicchcda with 
its commentary Siddhanta-muktavali are important. 


Its relation to 
Nyaya system. 


the 


The Nyaya and the Vai&sika are allied systems of 
philosophy (samanatantra). They 
have the same end in view, namely, 
liberation of the individual self. 
According to both, ignorance is the root cause of all 
pain and suffering ; and liberation, which consists in 
their absolute cessation, is to be attained through a 
right knowledge of reality. There is, however, some 
difference between the two systems on two fundamental 
points. While the Nyaya accepts four independent 
sources of knowledge, namely, perception, inference, 
comparison and testimony, the Vaifesika- recognizes 
only two, viz. perception and inference, and reduces 
comparison and verbal testimony to perception and 
inference. Secondly, the Naiyayikas give us a list of 
sixteen padarthas which, according to them, cover the 
whole of reality and include those accepted in the other 
system. The Vaisesikas, on the other hand, recognize 
only seven padarthas and comprehend all reals under 
them. T hese seven categories of reality ar e (I) dravya 
rnt or substance, (2) guna or quality. 

The seven categories - — — a — - A # J 

of the Vaisesika (3 ) karma or action , (4) samanva o r 
bjMJJs g enerality, (5) visega or particu lar 

rity, (6 ) sama vaya or ihe relation of inheren ce , and (7) 
abh ava or non-existence. J TheJVaidesik a philosop hy is 
an elaboration and a critical study of these seve n cate¬ 
gories. 

Padarlha literally means the object denoted by a 
word. So by padartha we propose to mean all objects 
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of knowledge or all reals. Now, according to the 

Vaisesikas, all objects, denoted by words, may be 

broadly divided into two classes, 
of which six are , 

positive and one uega- namely, being and non-being (bhava 

tlve * and abhava). Being stands for all 

that is or for all positive realities, such as existent 

physical things, minds, souls, etc. Similarly, non-being 

stands for all negative facts like the non-existence of 

things. There are six kinds of being or positive 

realities, namely, substance, quality, action, generality, 

particularity and inherence. To these the later 

Vaisesikas added a seventh padartha called abhava 

which stands for all negative facts. 1 

II. The Categories 
1. Substance or Dravya 2 

A dravya or substance is that in which a quality 

0 . A or an action can exist, but which is 

Substance is the. 

substratum of qualities distinct from both. Without sub- 

and actions and the it , 

material cause of com- stance there can be no quality or 

posite tilings. action. A thing must be or exist, if 

it is to have any quality or action belonging to it. So 

a substance is the substratum of qualities and actions. 

It is also the constitutive or material cause (sama- 

vayikarana) of other composite things produced from 

it. Thus a cloth is a composite thing formed by the 

1 Vide TarkSmfto, Cb. I ; TarJcabhQ$&, p. 29 ; Vaiiesika-s&t 
1.1.14. 

2 Vide Tarkasahgraha, Pecs, on Uddeda and Dravya; Tarkabh&fb, 
pp. 20-23; Vai4e§ika-sut. t 1.1.15 
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combination of a number of threads of a certain colour. 
Now the threads are the material or constitutive causes 
of the cloth, because it is made of threads and subsists 
in them. Similarly, wood and lead are the material 
causes of a wooden pencil because it is made of them 1 
There are nine kinds of substances, namely, earth or 


There are nine kinds 
of substances. 


prthivT, water or jala, liL»ht or tejas, 
air or vayu, ether or akasa, time or 
kala, space or dik, soul or atina, 


and mind or manas. Of these the first five are called 


physical elements {pancabhfita), since each of them 
possesses a specific or peculiar quality (visesa guna) 
which is sensed by an external sense. Smell is the 
peculiar property of earth. Other substances have 
smell only as they are mixed up with some quantity 
of earth. There is smell in muddy water, but no smell 
in water which is pure. Taste is the peculiar property 
of water, colour of light, touch of air, and sound of 


1 As distinguished from samavayik&raija, the colour of the threads 
is, according to the Nyaya-Vai$e§ika, the a3amavayikarar?a or non- 
constitutive cause cf the co’our cf the cloth. It is the mediate 


cause of on effect. The colour of the threads determines the 


colour of the cloth through being related to the threads which 
are the constitutive causes. There is still another kind of cause, 
namely, the nimittakaraija or efficient cause. It stands for that cause of 
an effect which is neither constitutive nor non-constitufcive, tnrt still 
necessary for the effect. Thus the shuttle is the efficient cause of the 
cloth, because it is the instrument by which the combination of threads 
is effected in order to manufacture a piece of cloth. It includes also the 
directive cause (prayojaka or nirvartaka) and final cause (bhokta) of the 
effect. In relation to a cloth, the weaver is the prayojaka or directive 
cause because he i9 the agent who acts on and directs the previous causes 
to bring about the effect. So also, the bbokta or final cause of the cloth 
is the person or persons whose purpose it serves, i.e. the wearer of the 
cloth. Cf, Aristotle's classification of causes into the formal, material, 
efficient and final. 
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aUa&i or etber. These five specific qualities are sensed 
by the five external senses. Each of the senses is con¬ 
stituted by the physical element whose specific quality 
is sensed by it. The sense of smell is constituted by 
the element of earth, the 6ense of taste by water, the 
sense of sight by light, that of touch by air, and that 
of hearing by aka&i. We find that earthy substances, 
like odoriferous particles in smelling objects, manifest 
the quality of smell. From this we conclude that the 
senfe of smell which manifests smell is constituted by 
earth. For similar reasons it is held that the senses 
of taste, sight, touch and hearing are respectively 
made of the elements of water, light, air and ether. 


The atrnn of earth, 
water, lifcht and air are 
eternal, while com¬ 
pounds made of earth, 
etc., are non-eternal. 


The substances of earth, water, light and air are 
of two kinds, namely, eternal 
(nitya) and non-eternal (anitya). 
The atoms (paramanu) of earth, 
water, light and air are eternal, 
because an atom is partless and can 
be neither produced nor destroyed. All other kinds of 
earth, water, etc. are non-eternal, because they are 
produced by the combination of atoms, and are, there¬ 
fore, subject to disintegration and destruction. We 
cannot ordinarily perceive an atom. The existence of 
atoms is known by an inference 

The existence of like this: The ordinary composite 
atoms is proved by in- #r . r 

feience. objects of the world like jars,table8, 

and chairs, are made up of parts. 
Whatever is produced must be made up of parts, for to 
produce a thing is to combine certain parts in a certain 
way. Now if we go on separating the parts of a com¬ 
posite thing, we shall pass from larger to smaller, from 
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smaller fo still smaller, and from these to the smallest 
parts which cannot be further divided in any way. 
These indivisible and minutest parts are called 
pararnanus or atoms. An atom cannot be produced, 
because it has no parts, and to produce means to 
combine parts. Nor can it be destroyed, for to destroy 
a thing is to break it up into its parts, whereas the 
atom has no parts. Thus being neither produced nor 
destructible the atoms or the smallest parts of a thing 
are eternal. The atoms are different in kind. There 
are four kinds of atoms, namely, of earth, water, light 
and air, each having its peculiar quality. The Vaise- 
sika view is thus different from that of the Greek 
atomiets like Democritus who believe that all 
atoms are of the same kind, and that they differ in 
quantity and not in quality. 

Akiisa is the fifth physical substance which is the 

substratum of the quality of sound. 

.nHali-pprvTdinRphy' While 80nnd is perceived, ilka^a 
8i<’ni substance which cannot be perceived. There are 

ph imperceptible. 

two conditions of the externa] per¬ 
ception of a substance, namely, that it must have a 
perceptible dimension (mahattva) and manifest colour 
(udbhutarupavattva). Akasa is not a limited and 
coloured substance. Akasa is an all-pervading bearer 
of the quality of sound and is inferred from the percep¬ 
tion of that quality. Eveiy quality must belong to 
some substance. Sound is not a quality of earth, water, 
light and air, because the qualities of these substances 
are not perceived by the ear, while sound is perceived 
by our ears. Further, there may be sound in regions 
relatively free from the influence of these substances. 
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Nor can sound belong as a quality to space, time, soul 
and mind, for these exist even when there is no sound 
to qualify them. So there must be some other sub¬ 
stance called akasa or ether of which sound is the 
quality. It is one and eternal because it is not made 
up of parts and does not depend on any other substance 
for its existence. It is all-pervading in the sense that 
it ha9 an unlimited dimension and its effect- or opera¬ 
tion is perceived everywhere. 

Space (dik) and time (kala) are, like aka£a, imper¬ 
ceptible substances each cf which is 

Space and time also one, eternal and all-pervading, 
are impeicepfcible sub- . _ _ , * 

stances. bpace is inferred as the ground of 

our cognitions cf * here * and 4 there/ 

4 near * and ‘ far/ Time is the cause of our cognitions 
of 4 past/ 4 present 1 and 4 future/ 4 older * and 
‘ younger/ Although one and indivisible, akasa, space 
and time are distinguished into different parts and 
thus conventionally spoken of as many by reason of 
certain limiting conditions (upadhi; which affect our 
knowledge of them. Thus the expressions ‘ the ether 
enclosed by a jar/ ‘ that by a house/ 4 filled and 
empty space/ 4 the east and the west/ 4 a minute, an 
hour and a day * are due to the apparent distinctions, 
made by certain conditions, in what is really one ether, 
one space and one time. 


The soul (atma) is an eternal and all-pervading 


The soul is an eternal 
and all-perva<iicg sub¬ 
stance which is the 
substratum of con¬ 
sciousness. 


substance which is the substratum 
of the phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness. There are two kinds of souls, 
namely, the individual soul (jlvafc- 


ma) and the supreme soul (paramatma or LSvara). 
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The latter is one, and is inferred as the creator of 
the world. The former is internally or mentally 
perceived as possessing some quality when, for example, 
one says, ‘ I am happy,' ‘ l am sorry,' and so forth. 
The individual self is not one but many, being different 
in different bodies. 

Manas, which is a substance, is the internal sense 
(antarindriya) for the perception of 
Mana» is an atomic the individual soul and its qualities, 

impcroeptiblo sub- , , T . 

stance. Proofs for the like pleasure and pain. It is atomic 
the^mUid ° f maDas or and cannot, therefore, be perceived. 

Its existence is inferred from the 
following grounds: (a) Just as in the perception of 
the external objects of the world, we require the exter¬ 
nal senses, so in the perception of internal objects, like 
the soul, cognition, feeling and willing, there must be 
an internal sense, to which we give the name of 
mind (manas). ( b ) Secondly, we find that although 
the five external senses may be in contact with 
their respective objects at the same time, we have 
not simultaneous perceptions of colour, touch, sound, 
taste and smell. But why must this be so ? If when 
talking to a friend in your house, your eyes are in 
contact with his facial expressions, your ears are in 
contact with the rumbling sound of the tram car out¬ 
side, and your skiu is in contact with the clothes you 
wear, you should have simultaneous perceptions of the 
friend’s face, of the tram car and of the clothes. But 
you do not get all these perceptions at the same time. 
This shows that over and above the contact between the 
external senses and their objects, there must be some 
other cause which limits the number of perceptions 
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to one at a time, and the order of perceptions to 
one of succession, i.e. one after the other and not all 
together. Of the different objects which may be in 
contact with our external senses at one and the same 
time, we perceive only that to which we are attentive. 
This means that we must attend to, or turn our mind 
(manas) and fix it on (manoyoga), the object of percep¬ 
tion. So every perception requires the contact of the 
mind (manas) with the object through its contact with 
the sense organ in question. That is, we must admit 
the existence of manas as an internal sense. That the 
manas is partless or atomic also follows from the 
order of succession among our experiences. If the 
mind were not an infinitesimal or partless entity, there 
could have been simultaneous contact of its many parts 
with many senses, and so the appearance of many per¬ 
ceptions at one and the same time. But as this is not 
the case, we are to say that the manas is partless or 
atomic, and functions as an internal sense of percep¬ 
tion. I t is the organ through which the soul attends to' 
objects. 


2. Quality or Guna 1 

A quality or guna is defined as that which exists in 
A quality exists in a a substance and has no quality or 
qualit^or activity i,° activity in itself. A substance exists 
ll ' by itself and is the constituent 

(samavayi) cause of things. An attribute depends for 


1 Vide Vaise§ika , tiif., 1.1.16 ; Tarkasaiigraha, Sec. on guija; 
Tarkabhaqa, pp. 24-28. 
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its existence on some substance and is never a constitu¬ 
tive cause of anything. It is a non-constitutive or non¬ 
material cause of things in so far as it determines only 
their nature and character, but not their existence. All 
qualities must belong to substances and so there cannot 
be qualities of a quality. A red colour belongs to 

some thing and not to any other colour. A quality 

(guna) is au unmoving or motionless property 

of things. It inheres in the thing as something 

passive and inactive (niskriya). So it is different from 
both substance (dravya) and action (karma). 

There are altogether twenty-four kinds of qualities. 

These are rupa or colour, rasa or 
kSK'jEf 0 "' “>»*». S»°aha or smell, ,par& or 
touch, £abda or sound, sarikhya or 
number, parimana or magnitude, prthaktva or distinct¬ 
ness, samyoga or conjunction, vibhaga or disjunction, 
paratva or remoteness, aparatva or nearness, buddhi or 
cognition, suklia or pleasure, duhkha or pain, iccha or 
desire, dvesa or aversion, prayatna or effort, gurutva or 
heaviness, dravatva or fluidity, sneha or viscidity, 
samskaraor tendency, dharma or merit, and adharma or 
demerit. Many of these qualities have subdivisions. 
Thus there are different kinds of colour like white and 
black, red and blue, yellow and green. There are diffe¬ 
rent kinds of taste, such as sweet, sour, bitter, etc. 
Smell is of two kinds, namely, good and bad. 
The quality of touch is of three kinds, viz. hot, 
cold, and neither hot nor cold. Sound is of two 
kinds, viz. dhvani or an inarticulate sound ( e.g. the 
sound of a bell; and varna or an articulate sound (e.g. 
a letter-sound). 
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Number is (hat quality of things for which wo use 
the words, one, two, three. There 
of things. 18 8 qUallty are many kinds of number from one 
upwards. Ma^i.lindc is that quality 
by which things are distinguished as large or small. It 
is of four kinds, viz. the atomic or 

Magnitude is a qua¬ 
lity of which there are extremely small, the extremely 

four kinds. great, the small and the large. 

Prthaktva is that quality by which we know that one 

thing is different and distinct from another, e g . a jar 

from a picture, a table from a chair. 

Conjunction is tbe union between two or more 

„ . 4 . . . things which can exist separately, 

between two separable e,g. a book and a table. The 
things, and disjunc- . . 

tion is their separa- relation between an effect and its 

tion flfter coni " n - cause is not one of conjunction, 
since the effect cannot exist without relation to the 
cause. Disjunction is the disconnection between things, 
which ends their previous conjunction. Conjunction is 
of three kinds, according as it is due to motion in one 
of the things conjoined (as when a flying kite sits on a 
hill top), or to that of both the things (as when two 
balls moving from opposite directions meet and im¬ 
pinge). It may also be due to another conjunction. 
When the pen in my hand touches the table, there is 
conjunction between my hand and the table, brought 
about by the conjunction between my hand and the pen. 
Similarly, disjunction may be caused by the motion of 
one of the things disjoined, as when a bird flies away 
from a hill-top. Or, it may be due to the motion of 
both the things, as when the ballsrebound after impact. 
It may also be caused by another disjunction as when I 
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drop the pew from my hand and thereby disconnect my 
hand from the table. 

Remoteness and nearness are each of two kinds, 
namely, the temporal and the 

There are two kinds 

of remoteness and spatial. As temporal, they mean 
nearness. the qualities of being older and 

younger, and as spatial ‘hose of being far and near. 

Buddhi, knowledge or cognition, and its different 
forms have been explained before. 1 Pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion are well-known facts Prayatna or 
effort is of three kinds, namely, 
kinds. pravrtti or striving towards some 

thing, nivrtti or striving away 
from something, and jivanayoni or vital function. 
Gurutva or heaviness is the cause of the fall of bodies. 
Dravatva or fluidity is the cause of' the flowing of 
certain substances like water, milk, air, etc. Sneha 
or viscidity is the cause of the adhesion of different 


particles of matter into the shape of a ball or a lump. 
This quality belongs exclusively to water. 

Saiiiskara or tendency is of three kinds, viz. vega or 

So also samskara. VeI ° Ci ^ ^P 8 thin £ in 

motion, bhavana or mental impres¬ 
sions which help us to remember and recognize things, 
and sthitisthapaka or elasticity, by which a thing tends 
towards equilibrium when disturbed, e.g. a rubber 
garter. Dharma and adharma respectively mean virtue 
and vice and are due to the performance of enjoined 
and forbidden acts. One leads to happiness and the 
other to misery. 


1 Vide Ch. V, pp. 191-93. 
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Thus w© get a list of twen1y-*oiir quality in the 
Vaiftesika system Now one may 
Why just this num- ask: Why shock! we admit just 
qualities? twenty four this number? Can it not be more 
ov less than that? To this we 
reply that if one takes into consideration the numerous 
subdivisions of these qualities, then their number 
would be very great. But in a classification of objects 
we are to reduce them to such kinds as are ultimate 
from a certan standpoint, i.e. do not admit of further 
reduction. So we come to the simplest forms or kinds 
of qualities. Thus while one compound colour like 
orange may be reduced to red and yellow, or a complex 
sound may be shown to arise out of the combination 
of other sounds, it is not possible for us to reduce 
colour to sound or any other quality. It is for this 
reason that we have to recognize colour, sound, touch, 
taste and smell as distinct and different kinds of 
qualities. The Vaisesika classification of qualities into 
twenty-four kinds is guided by these considerations of 
their simplicity or complexity, and reducibility or irre- 
ducibility. The gunas are what the Vaisesikas thought 
to be the simplest , passive qualities of substances. 


3. Action or Karma 1 


Karina or action is physical movement. Like a 

quality, it belongs only to sub- 

Karma or action stance, but is different from both, 
means physical move* . . . n 

meat. A substance is the support of both 

quality and action ; a quality is a 

1 Tarkasahgraha, p. 87 ; Tarkabhasa , p. ‘28 ; Vatiesika-sut., 1.1.17 ; 
Tarkamrta , p. 30. 
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static character of things, but an action is dynamic. 
While a quality is a passive property that does not 
take us beyond the tiling it belongs to, action is a 
transitive process by which one thing reaches another. 
So it is regarded as the independent cause of the 
conjunction and disjunction of things. An action has 
no quality, because the latter belongs only to substance. 
All actions or movements must subsist in limited 
corporeal substances (murtadravya), such as earth, 
water, light, air and the mind. So there can be no 
action or motion in the all-pervading substances like 
akasa, space, time and the soul. There can be no 
movement of an all-pervading thing because it cannot 
change its position. 

There are five kinds of action or movement, namely, 
utksepana or throwing upward, 
of acUon' 116 fiv ° k,mls avaksepana or throwing downward, 
fikuncana or contraction, prasarana 
or expansion, and gamana or locomotion. Of these, 
utksepana is the cause of the contact of a body with 
some higher region, e.g. throwing a ball upward. 
Avaksepana is the cause of the contact of a body with 
some lower region, e.g. throwing down a ball from a 
house-top. Akuncana is the cause of such closer 
contact, of the parts of a body as did not previously 
exist, e.g. clenching the fingers or rolling up a cloth. 
Prasarana is the cause of the destruction of previous 
closer contact among the parts of a body, e.g . opening 
one’s clenched hand. All other kinds of actions are 
denoted by gamana. Such actions as the walking of a 
living animal, going up of flames, etc. are not separate¬ 
ly classed in so far as they may all be included within 
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gamana. All kinds of actions cannot be perceived. 
The action of the mind (manas) which is an imper¬ 
ceptible substance does not admit* of ordinary perception. 
The actions or movements of perceptible subs¬ 
tances like earth, water and light can be perceived by 
the senses of sight and touch. 

4. Generality or Samanya 

Things of a certain class bear a common name be- 

Samanya is the class- causG lb ey possess a common nature, 
essence or the universal. ]\j en> cowsand swans have, severally, 

something in common on account of which they bear 
these general names. The thought of what they have 
in common, is called a general idea or class-concept. 
Now the question is: What is it that they have in 
common? Or, what is the something that is common 
in them, and is the ground of their being brought 
under one class and called by the same name ? The 
first answer, which is only provisional, is that it is the' 
class-essence corresponding to the class-concept. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas would say that it is their samanya 
or generality. Or, in the words of modern Western 
philosophers, it is the “ universal 99 in them. Hence 
the previous question leads to a second, viz. what is 
samanya or the universal ? 

There are three main views of the universal or the 
class-essence in Indian philosophy. 
There ar e three In the Buddhist philosophy we have 

The Bauddha view. the nominalistic view. According to 
it, the individual (svalaksana) alone 
is real and there is no class or universal other than the 
particular objects of experience. The idea of sameness that 
we may have with regard to a number of individuals of a 
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certain character is due to their being called by the same 
name. It is oniy the name that is general, and the name 
does not stand for any positive essence that is present in 
all the individuals. It means only that the individuals 
(jailed by one name are different from those to which a 
different name is given. Thus certain animals are called 
cow, not because they possess any common essence but 
because they are different from all animals that are not 
cows. So there is no universal but the name with a 
negative connotation. 1 

The Jainas 2 and the Advaita Ved&ntins 3 adopt the 
conceptualistic view oi the universal. According to them, 
the universal does not stand for any independent entity 
over and above the individuals. On 
The Jaina a 0 * 1 the the other hand, it is constituted by 
e tin ti vi* Die essential common attributes of 

all the individuals. So tbe universal is not separate from 
the individuals, but is identical with them in point of 
existence. The universal and the individual are related by 
way of identity. The universal has existence, not in our 
mind only, but also in the particular objects of experience. 
It does not, however, come to them from outside and is not 
anything like a separate ‘ essence/ but is only their com¬ 
mon nature. 


The Nyaya-Vaisesikas 4 enunciate the realistic 
theory of the universal. According 
The Nyaya-\ aisrsika f () them, universal are eternal 

view. 

(nitya) entities which are distinct 
from, but inhere in, many individuals (anekanugata). 
There is the same (eka) universal in all the individuals 
of a class. The universal is the basis of the notion 
of sameness that we have with regard to all the 

1 Vide Tarkabhasd, p. 23 : Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts , Cb. V. 

2 Vide Outlines of Jainism, p. 115 : Prameya-kamala-martanda, 
Cb. IV 

Vide Paribhasd , Ch. 1. 

4 Vide Tarkasahgraha , p. 87 : Bhas&pariccheda and Muktdvali t 8, 
14, 15 : Tarkabhdxd , p. 28 : Tarkdmrta , Ch. 1 : Paddrthadharma p. 164. 
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individuals of a certain class. It is because there 
is one common,essence present in different individuals 
that they are brought under a class and thought of 
as essentially the same. Thus samanya or the uni¬ 
versal is a real entity which corresponds to a general 
idea or class-concept in our mind. Some of the modern 
realists 1 also hold that a ‘universal is an eternal 
timeless entity which may be shared by many 
particulars/ They agree further with the Naiyayikas 
in maintaining that universal do not come under 
existence (satta). These do not exist in time and 
space, but have being and subsist in substance, 
attribute and action (dravya-guna-karmavrtti). There 
is no universal subsisting in another universal, because 
there is but one single universal for one class of objects. 
If there are two or more universals in the same class 
of things, then they would exhibit contrary and even 
contradictory natures and we could not classify them 
one way or the other. The same individuals could 
have been men and cows at the same time. 

In respect of their scope or exteut, universals may 

be distinguished into para or the 

diS a td may int highest and all-pervading, apara or 

three kinds—para, the lowest, and the parapara or the 

apara and pa rapara. * i 

intermediate. 2 ‘Being-hood’ is 
the highest universal, since all other universals come 
under it. Jar-ness (ghatatva) as the universal present 
in all jars is apara or the lowest, since it has the most 
limited or the narrowest extent. Substantiality or 

1 Gf. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy , Ch. IX. 

2 Vide Bhdsdpariccheda and MuktdvaU^S, 9 ; Nydyalilavati , pp. 80-81. 
Gf. Tarkamfta , Ch. I. 

95—1605B 
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thinghood fdravyatva) as another universal is parapara 
or intermediate between the highest and the lowest. 
It is para or wider in relation to substances like earth, 
water, etc., and apara or narrower in relation to the 
universal ‘being-hood* which belongs to substance, 
quality and action. 

5. Particularity or ViSesa 1 


Particularity (visesa) is the extreme opposite of the 


Particularity is the* 
unique individuality of 
the eternal substances. 


universal (samanya). By parti¬ 
cularity we are to understand the 
unique individuality of substances 


which have no parts and are, therefore, eternal, such as 
space, time, aka&i, minds, souls and the atoms of 


earth, water, light and air. How are we to distinguish 
one mind or soul from another ? How again is one 
atom of water distinguished from another atom of 
water ? That they are different from one another 
must be admitted by us. Yet we cannot explain it by 
the difference of their parts, because they have no 
parts at all. On the other hand, they are similar 
in other respects. So we have to admit some peculia¬ 
rity or unique character whereby they are distinguished 
from one another. The category of visesa stands 
for this peculiar character of the otherwise indistin¬ 


guishable substances. 

As subsisting in the eternal substances, vifesas are 


Particularities are 
eternal and distin* 
guiehed by themselves. 


themselves eternal (nitya). We 
should not suppose that visesa per¬ 
tains to the ordinary things of the 


1 Vide Tarkasahgraha, pp. 11, 88; Bhasapariccheda and Muktd - 
vail, 10; Tarkabhasi, p. 28; Tarkamrta, Cb. I; Paddrihadharma , 

p. 168. 
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world like pots, chairs and tables. It does not belong 
to anything made up of parts. Things which are made 
up of parts, i. e. composite wholes, are easily distin¬ 
guishable by the differences of their parts. So we do 
not require any category like vi^esa to explain tLeir 
distinction. It is only when we come to the ultimate 
differences of the partless eternal substances that we 
have to admit certain original or underived peculiarities 
called viiSesas. There are innumerable particularities, 
since the individuals in which they subsist are innu¬ 
merable. While the individuals are distinguished by 
their particularities, the latter are distinguished by 
themselves (svatah) Hence particularities are so 
many ultimates (antya) in the analysis and explanation 
of the differences of things. There cannot be any 
perception of them ; like atoms, they are supersensible 
entities. 


6. Inherence or Saniavaya 1 

) 

There are two main relations recognized in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy. These 

yoga are the two main are samyoga or conjunction and 
relations m the Nyaya- Ba mavaya or inherence. Conjunc- 

tion is a temporary or non-eternal 
relation between two things which can, and usually do, 
exist in separation from each other. Two balls moving 
from opposite directions meet at a certain place. The 
relation which holds between them when they meet is 
one of conjunction. It is a temporary contact between 


1 Tarhasahgraha, p. 88 ; ‘ Tarkabhdsa , p. 2; Padarthadharma ., pp. 
171*75; Bha§apariccheda and Muktdvali, 11, 60. 
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two substances which may again be separated and yet 
exist (yutasiddha). So long as the relation of conjunc¬ 
tion is, it exists as a quality of the terms related by it. 
But it does not affect the existence of those terms. It 
makes no difference to the existence of the balls 
whether they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus 
conjunction is an external relation which exists as an 
accidental quality of two substances related by it. 

As distinguished from conjunction, samavaya is a 

„ , 4 permanent or eternal relation be¬ 

llow the t wo are dis- 

tinguisbed from each tween two entities, of which one 
inheres in the other. The whole is 
in its parts, a quality or an action is in a substance, or 
the universal is in the individuals, and particularity is 
in some simple eternal substance. Thus we say that the 
cloth as a whole is in the threads, the colour red as a 
quality is in the rose, motion as an action belongs to 
the moving ball, manhood as a universal is in indivi¬ 
dual men, and the peculiarity or the distinctive 
character of one mind or soul is in that mind or 
soul. 

Conjunction is a temporary relation between two 
things which can exist separately, and it is produced 
by the action of either or both of the things related, 
e.g. the relation between a man and the chair* on 
which he may be seated for the time being. On the 
other hand, the whole is always related to its parts, a 
quality or an action is always related to some substance, 
and so forth. So long as any whole, say a jar, is not 
broken up, it must exist in the parts. So also, any 
quality or action must be related to some substance as 
long as it exists. Thus we see that the relation of a 
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whole to its parts, of any quality or action to its 
substance, of the universal to the individual, and of 
particularity to the eternal substances is not produced or 
brought about by any external cause. Hence it is that 
they are said to be inseparably related (ayutasiddha). 
Samavaya is this eternal relation between any two 
entities, one of which cannot exist without the other. 
Terms related by samavaya cannot be reversed like 
those related by samyoga. If there is a contact of the 
hand with a pen, the pen also must be in contact with 
the band ; but though a quality is in a substance, the 
substance is not in the quality. 

7. Non-existence or Abhava 

We have dealt with the six positive categories above. 

.... . ,, Now we come to the negative cate- 

category. gory of abhava or non-existence, 

which does not come under any of the six categories. 
The reality of non-existence cannot be denied. Looking 
at the sky at night you feel as much sure of the non¬ 
existence of the sun there, as of the existence of the 
moon and the stars. The Vaisesika recognizes, there¬ 
fore, non-existence as the seventh category of reality. 
It is true that Kanada did not mention abhava as a 
separate category in the enumeration of the ultimate 
objects of knowledge (padartba). Hence some people 
think that he was in favour of accepting only six cate¬ 
gories. But in view of the facts that non-existence as 
a possible object of knowledge has been discussed in 
other parts of the Vaisesika-Sutra and that Pra^astapada, 
the most authoritative exponent of the Vaisesika 
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Abhava is of two 
kinds, viz. samsarga- 
bhava and anvonya- 
bhava. 


philosophy, has treated it as the seventh category, we 
propose to consider it as such. 1 

Abhava or non-existence is of two kinds, namely, 
samsargabhava and anyonyabhava. 
Samsargabhava means the absence 
of something in something else. 
Anyonyabhava means the fact that 
one thing is not another thing. Samsargabhava is of 
three kinds, namely, pragabhava, 

kincUof the first thlee dhvamsabhava and atyantabhava. * 
All "kinds of sariisargabhava can be 
expressed by a judgment of the general form ‘ S is not 
in P,’ whereas anyonyabhava can be expressed by a 
judgment like ‘ S is not P.’ 

Pragabhava or antecedent non-existence is the non¬ 
existence of a thing before its 
production. When one says ‘ a 
house will be built with bricks,' 
there is non-existence of the house 
in the bricks. This non-existence of a house in the 
bricks before its construction is pragabhava. It means 
the absence of a connection between the bricks and 
the house which has not yet been built with them. The 
house never existed before being built, so that its non¬ 
existence before construction has no beginning (anadi). 
When, however, the house is built, its previous non¬ 
existence comes to an end (anta). Hence it is that 
pragabhava is said to be without a beginning, but 
having an end (anadi and santa). 


Pragabhava is non¬ 
existence before pro¬ 
duction. 


1 Vide Vai6esika-sui. % 1.1.4, 0.1.1-10. 

3 Bhasapariccheda and Muktavali , 12; Tarkabhasa , p. 29; Tarka- 
safigraha, p. 80 ; Tarkdmjta Ch. I. 
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Dhvamsabhava is the non-existence of a thing on 
account of its destruction after pro- 

Dtavamsabhava ia duction. A jar which has been 
non-existence after 

destruction. produced by a patter may be subse¬ 

quently broken into pieces. When 
the jar is broken into pieces, there is its non-existence 
in those pieces. This non-existence of a previously 
existing thing, due to its destruction, is called 
dhvamsabhava. It is eaid to have a beginning (sadi), 
but no end (ananta). The non-existence of the jar 
begins with its destruction, but it cannot be ended in 
any way, for the very same jar cannot be brought back 
into existence. It will be seen here that although in 
the case of positive entities (bhava padartha), the 
general rule is that, whatever is produced must be 
destroyed, in the case of negative entities (abhava 
padartha), something which is produced cannot be 
destroyed. The non-existence of the jar is produced by 
its destruction, but that non-existence cannot itself be 
destroyed. To destroy or end the jar's non-existence, 
we are to restore the same jar to existence, which is 
impossible. 

Atyantabhava or absolute non-existence is the 
absence of a connection between two 

ftbsoMe^non^fistence things for all time—past, present 

in the past, present and future, e.g. the non-existence of 
and future. 

colour in air. It is thus different 
from pragabhava and dhvamsabhava. Pragabbava is the 
non-existence of a thing before its production. Dhvam- 
sabhava is the non-existence of a thing after its destruc¬ 
tion. But atyantabhava is the non existence of a thing, 
not in any particular time, but for all time. So it is 
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subject neither to origin nor to cessation, i.e. it is both 
beginningless and endless (anadi and ananta). 

While samsargabhava is the absence of a connec¬ 
tion between two things, anyonya- 
Aoyonyabhava im* bhava underlies the difference 
one tli hl^ fro'^another (bheda) of one thing from another 
thing. When one thing is different 
from another thing, they mutually exclude each other 
and there is the non-existence of either as the other. A 
table is different from a chair. This means that a 
table does not exist asli chair, or, more simply, a table 
is not a chair. Anyonyabhava is this non-existence of 
one thing as another, from which it is different. Thus 
samsargabhava is the absence of a connection (saihsarga) 
between two entities, and its opposite is just their 
connection. On the other hand, anyonyabhava is the 
absence of one thing as another, and its opposite is just 
their sameness or identity. Take the followiug illus¬ 
trations. ‘ A hare has no horn,’ 4 there is no colour in 
air * are propositions which express the absence of a 
connection between a hare and a horn, between colour 
and air. The opposite of these will be the proposi¬ 
tions ‘ a hare has horns,’ 4 there is colour in air.* 1 A 
cow is not a horse,’ ‘ a jar is not a cloth ’ are proposi¬ 
tions which express the difference between a cow and a 
horse, a jar and a cloth. The opposite of these will 
be the propositions 'a cow is a horse,’ ‘a jar is a cloth.* 
Thus we may sav that samsargabhava is relative non¬ 
existence in the sense of a negation of the con¬ 
nection or relation (saihsarga) between any two objects, 
while an)onyabbava is mutual non-existence or differ¬ 
ence in the sense of a negation of the identity 
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(tadatmya) between two objects. Like atyantabhava or 
absolute non-existence, anyonyabhava or mutual non¬ 
existence is without a beginning and an end, i.e. is 
eternal. 


| in. 



The Creation and Destructio 
of the World 1 


From the standpoint of Indian philosophy the world 
including physical nature is a moral 
The VaEesiki* theory stage for the education and emancipa- 
of the world is guided t-ion 0 f individual souls. The Yai4esika 

tuVoutfftf lXn theory of the world is guided by this 
philosophy. general spiritual outlook of Indian 

philosophy. In its attempt to explain 
the origin and destruction of the world, it does indeed 
reduce all composite objects to the four kinds of atoms of 
earth, water, fire and air. So it is sometimes characterized 
as the atomic theory uf the world. But it does not ignore 
the moral and spiritual principles governing the processes 
of composition and decomposition of atoms. Further, 
five of the nine kinds of substances, to which all things 
may be reduced, are not and cannot be reduced to 
material atoms. So the atomic theory of the Vai£esikahas 
a background different from that of 
It is different from the atomism of Western science and 

the atomism of West- philosophy. The latter is in principle 

ern philosophy. a materialistic philosophy of the world. 

It explains the order and history of 
the world as the mechanical resultant of the fortuitous 
motions of innumerable atoms in infinite space and time, 
and in different directions. There is no mind or intelli¬ 
gent power governing and guiding the operations of the 
material atoms ; these act according to blind mechanical 
laws. The atomism of the Vai£esika, however, is a phase 
of their spiritual philosophy. According to it, the ultimate 
source of the actions of atoms is to be found in the 


1 Vide Padarthadharina , pp. 19-23; Nydyakandali , pp. 50-54; 
Kusumafljali, 2 ; Tattvacintdmani , ii. 

36—1605B 
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creative or the destructive will of the Supreme Being who 
directs the operations of atoms according to the unseen 
deserts (adrsta) of individual souls and with reference to the 
end of moral dispensation. On this view, the order of 
the world is like that of a monarchical state, which 
ultimately expresses the will of a wise monarch and in 
which all things are so ordered and adjusted that the 
citizens get ample opportunities for self-expansion and 
self-development as free and responsible beings. 

The atomic theory of the Vaigesika explains that part 
of the world which is non-eternal, i.e. 
The atomic theory subject to origin and destruction in 
of the VaiSesika ex- time. The eternal constituents of 
plums .the order ol the universe, namely, the four kinds 
tion of non-eternal or atoms, and the five substances of 
objects. aku&a, space, time, mind, and soul, 

do not come within the purview of 
their atomic theory, because these can neither be created 
nor destroyed. On the other hand, all composite objects, 
beginning with a dyad or the first compound of only two 
atoms (dvyanuka), are non-eternal. So the atomic theory 
explains the order of creation and destruction of these non- 
eternai objects. All composite objects are constituted by 
the combination of atoms and destroyed through their 
separation. The first combination of two atoms is called 
a dvyanuka or dyad, and a combination of three dyads 
(dvyanukas) is called a tryanuka or triad. The tryanuka is 
also called the trasarenu, and it is the minimum perceptible 
object according to the Vaisesika philosophy. The param- 
anu or atom and the dvyanuka or dyad, being smaller 
than the tryanuka or triad, cannot be perceived, but are 
known through inference. 

All the finite objects of the physical world and the 
, n , . _ . physical world itself are composed of 

posed oTthbour kinds ^ four kinds of atoms in the form 
of atoms. of dyads, triads and other larger 

compoundsarising out of these. How 
can we account for the action or motion of atoms, which 
is necessary for their combination ? How, again, are we 
to explain this particular order and arrangement of things 
in the world ? In the Vaisesika philosophy the order of the 
world is, in its broad outlines, conceived like this: The 
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world, or better, the universe is a system of physical 
things and living beings having bodies 
It is a system of with senses and possessing mind, in- 

physicsl things and tellect and egoism. All these exist 
living beings -which , . , , * iT 

interact with one and mtura** with one another m 

another. time, space aiul Vkaia. Living beings 

are souls who enjoy or suffer in this 
world according as they are wise or ignorant, good or bad, 
virtuous or vicious. The order of the world is, on the 
whole, a moral order in which the 
The moral order of life and destiny of all individual selves 
ihe world. are governed, not only by the physi¬ 

cal laws of time and space, but also 
by the universal moral law of karma. In the simplest form 
this law means ‘as you sow, so you reap,* just as the phy¬ 
sical law of causation, in its most abstract form, means 
that there can be no effect without a cause. 


The creation of the 
world has its starting- 
point in the creative 
will of the Supreme 
Lord. 


Seeping in view this moral orde r of the universe, The 
V ai|esikas explain the process of 
cr eation and destruction of the worl d 
asjiillows: The starting-point, of the 
process of creation or destruction is 
the will of the Supreme Lord (Mahe6- 
vara) who is the ruler of the whole 
universe. The Lord conceives the will to create a universe 
in which individual beings may get their proper share of 
the experience of pleasure and pain according to their 
deserts. The process of creation and destruction of the 
world being beginningless (anadi), we cannot speak of a 
first creation of the world. In truth, every creation is 
preceded by a state of destruction, and every destruction 
is preceded by some order of creation. To create is to 
destroy an existing order of things and usher in a new 
order. Hence it is that God’s creative will has reference 
.to the stock of merit and demerit 
The adr^ta of indi- (adrsta) acquired by individual souls 

process Of creation. m a previous life lived in some other 
world. When God thus wills to 
create a world, the unseen forces of moral deserts in the 
eternal individual souls begin to function in the direction 
of creation and the active life of experiences (bhoga). And, 
it is the contact with souls, endowed with the creative 
function of adrsta, that first sets in motion the atoms of 
air. Out of the combination of air-atoms, in the form of 
dyads and triads, arises the gross physical element (maha- 
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bhuta) of air, and it exists as an incessantly vibrating 
medium in the eternal akusa. Then, in a similar way, 
there is motion in the atoms of water and the creation of 
the gross element of water which exists in the air and is 
moved by it. Next, the atoms of earth are set in motion 
in a similar way and compose the gross element of earth 
which exists in the vast expanse of the gross elemental 
water. Then from the atoms of light arises, in a similar 
way, the gross element of light and exists with its lumino¬ 
sity in the gross water. After this and by the mere 
thought (abhidhyana) of God, there appears the embryo of 
a world (brahmanda) out of the atoms 
Brahma is the archi- of light and earth. God animates that 
tect of the world. great embryo with Brahma, the world- 

soul, who is endowed with supreme 
wisdom, detachment and excellence (jihina, vairagya and 
aisvaryya). To Brahma God entrusts the work of creation 
in its concrete details and with proper adjustment between 
merit and demerit, on the one hand, and happiness and 
misery, on the other. 


The created world runs its course for many years. But 
it cannot continue to exist and endure 
Creation is followed for all time to come. Just as after 
by destruction. the stress and strain of the day’s work 

God allows us rest at night, so after 
the trials and tribulations of many lives in one created 
world, God provides a way of escape from suffering for 
all living beings for some time. This is done by Him 
through the destruction of the world. So the period of 
creation is followed by a state of destruction. The theory 
qf c ycles (kalpa) or alternating period s 

The theory of cycles 0 f crea tj 0 n and destruction ifl accented 
of creation and de* , •-v j-~n —ITj I c 

struction. Inmost of the orthodox systems of 

India n philosophy : Th'S'trsltef ttfab 
the world in which weTTve is not eternal, and that at some 
distant time there shall be its dissolution, is supported by 
an analogical argument. Just as earthen substances like 
jars are destroyed, so mountains which ere earthy shall 
be destroyed. Ponds and tanks are dried up. Seas and 
oceans being only very big reservoirs of water shall dry up. 
The light of a lamp is blown out. The sun being but a 
glorious orb of light must be extinguished at some distant 
time. 
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The process of the world’s dissolution is as follows *. 

When in the course of time Brahma, 
The process of the the world-soul, gives up his body like 

S£S »«'« ■oul;. th« appear. MaheS- 

structive 'will of God vara or the Supreme Lord a desire 
to destroy the world. With this, the 
creative adrsta or unseen moral agency in living beings is 
counteracted by the corresponding destructive adrsta and 
ceases to function for the active life of experience. It is 
in contact with such souls, in which the destructive adrsta 
begins to operate, that there is motion in the constituent 
atoms of their body and senses. On account of this motion 
there is disjunction of the atoms and consequent disinte¬ 
gration of the body and the senses. The body with the 
senses being thus destroyed, what remain are only the 
atoms in their isolation. So also, there is motion in the 
constituent atoms of the elemental earth, and its conse¬ 
quent destruction through the cessation of their conjunction. 
In this way there is the destruction of the physical elements 
of earth , water , light and air t one after the other. Thus 
these four physical elements and all bodies and sense 
organs are disintegrated and destroyed. What remain are 
the four kinds of atoms of earth, water, light and air in 
their isolation, and the eternal substances of aka6a, 
time, space, minds and souls with their stock of merit, 
demerit and past impressions (bhavana). It will be 
observed here that while in the order of destruction, 
earth compounds come first, and then those of water, 
light and air in succession, in the order of creation 
air compounds come first, water compounds next, and 
then those of the great earth and light appear in 


IV. Conclusion 

Like the Nyaya system, the Vaifesika is a realistic 
philosophy which combines pluralism with theism. 
It traces the variety of the objects of the world to the 
combination of material atoms of different kinds and 

1 The details of this account of creation and destruction are found 
in PraSaatapada’s Paddrthadharmasahgraha which seems to draw on 
the Paurapika accounts. 
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qualities. But the creation of the world out of the 
combination of eternal atoms, in eternal time and 
space, has reference to the moral life of individual 
selves. The world is created and destroyed by God 
according to the moral deserts of individual souls 
and for the proper realization of their moral destiny. 
But the realistic idea of the soul and the apparently 
deistic conception of God in the Vai&sika labour under 
the difficuties of the Nyaya theory and are as unsatis¬ 
factory as the latter. For it, the soul is an independent 
substance, of which consciousness is an accidental 
property. It may be admitted by us that the mind or 
the empirical consciousness is not the real self and that 
the latter is different from the former. Still it is not 
possible for us to explain mental phenomena or the 
empirical consciousness unless we admit that the real or 
the noumenal self is an essentially conscious and 
intelligent reality. So also the Vaifesika idea of God as 
wholly transcendent to and separate from man and the 
world, is not favourable for a deeply religious view of 
life and the genuine religious consciousness of commu¬ 
nion with God. The special contribution of the Vaisesika 
philosophy is the classification of realities and its atomic 
cosmology. It recognizes the distinction between posi¬ 
tive and negative facts, both of which are said to he 
equally real and objective. Among positive facts, again, 
a distinction is made between those that exist in time 
and space, and those which do not possess such ex¬ 
istence. Substance, quality and action are positive and 
existent realities. Generality, particularity and inher¬ 
ence are positive facts indeed, but these do not exist as 
particular things or qualities or physical movements in 
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time and space. But the Vaisesika division of reals 
into seven classes and of these into many other sub¬ 
classes is more a common-sense u,.-id empirical view of 
things than a philosophical classification of realities. 
From the latter standpoint a more fundamental distinc¬ 
tion would be that between the soul and the non-soul 
(as in the Jaina system), or spirit and matter (as in 
the Sankhya). The atomic theory of the Vaisesika is 
an improvement on the ordinary view of the world as 
constituted by the physical elements of earth, water, 
air and fire. It is also an advance on the materialistic 
theory that all things including life, mind and conscious¬ 
ness are transformations and mechanical products of 
material atoms. The Vaisesikas harmonize the atomic 
theory with the moral and spiritual outlook of life and 
the theistic faith in God as the creator and moral gov¬ 
ernor of the world. But they do not carry their theism 
far enough and make God the author not only of the 
order of nature but also of its ultimate constituents, 
viz. the atoms, minds and souls, and see God at the 
heart of all reality. 
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THE SaMHYA PHILOSOPHY 
1. Introduction 

The Sfirikhya system is the work of a great sage of 
, the name of Kapila. The Sankhya 

The Sankhya system 

is the work of tire must be a very old system of 
great sage Kapila. . , , T . 

thought. Its antiquity appears 

from the fact that the Sankhya tendency of thought 

pervades all the literature of ancient India including the 

srutis, smrfcis and puranas. According to tradition, the 

first work of the Sankhya school is the Sdnkhya-sutra 

of Kapila. This being very brief and terse, Kapila, we 

are told, wrote an elaborate work entitled the Sankhya- 

pravacana-sutra. Hence the Sankhya philosophy is 

also known as Sankhyapravacana. This system ' is 

sometimes described as the 4 atheistic Sankhya * 

(nirlsvara-sankhya), as distinguished from the Yoga 

which is called the ‘theisfcic Sankhya’ (sesvara-sankhya). 

The reason for this is that Kapila did not admit the 

existence of God and also thought that God’s existence 

could not be proved. But this is a controversial 

point. 

Next to Kapila, his disciple Asuri. __a nd Asnri’s 

Some important disciple P ancasikha wrote some 
work8 of the Sankhya. b 00 k s which aimed at a clear and 

elaborate exposition of the Sankhya system. But 
these works were lost in course of time and we 
have no information about their contents. T&varakrsna’s 
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Sdnkhya-kdrikd is the earliest available and authorita¬ 
tive text-book of the Sankhya. Gaudapada’s Sankhya - 
kdrika-bhdsya , Vacaspati’s Tattvakaumudi and Vijnana- 
bhiksu’s Sankhya-pravacana-bhasya and Sdnhhya-sdra 
are some other important works of the Sankhya 
system. 


The origin of the name ‘ sankhya 9 is shrouded in 
.-.,11 mystery. According to some fchink- 

Thc name sankhya ° 

is explained in differ- ers, the name 'sankhya’ is an 

on. wsj*. adaptation front ‘ sankh>a’ meaning 

number, and has 


because it aims at a right knowledge o 


en umeration of the ultimate ohjects of knowled ge 
A more plausible explanation is that the wo rd ‘sankhya ’ 
means perfect knowledge (samyag-jnan a), and a philo- 
sop hy in w hich we have such knowledge is justly 
named sank hya. Like the Nyaya-Vaifesika system, 
the Sankhya. aims at the knowledge of reality for the 
practical purpose of putting an end to all pain and 
suffering. It gives us a knowledge of the self which is 
clearly higher than that given by the other systems, 
excepting perhaps the Vedanta. So it may very well 
be characterized as the ‘sankhya’ in the sense of a pure 
metaphysical knowledge of the self. It is a metaphy¬ 
sic of dualistic realism. W hile the Nya-ya and 'the 
Vaidesika admij-tbetArima lg reality nf many anjjjqfis — 
atoms,jminds a.nd soulfc—the Sankhva re co gni^pg nnly 
two kinds of nlti 


it i 



ma tter (purusa and prakrti). The nature of these two 
ultimate and other derivative realities will be con¬ 
sidered in the Sankhya metaphysics. 
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II. The Sinkhya Metaphysics 

I. Theorg oj Causation ' 


The Sankhya Metaphysics, especially its doctrine 
of prakrti, rests mainly on its theory of causation 
which is known as satka rya-vad a. It is a theory as 
to the relation of an effect to its material cause. The 


specific question discussed here is this: D oes an effect 
originally exjist in th e material cause prior to its pro- 


The Bauddha and 
t.he Njaya-Vai& : \sika 
theory of causation. 


d uction^ i.e. appearance a s an 
e ffect ?. The Bauddhas and the 
Nyaya-Yaisesikas answer this 


question in the negative. According to them, the 
effect cannot be said to exist before it is produc ed by 
some cause. If the effect already existed in the 
material cause jr?nt tg [ts production, there is no sense 
in our speaking of it as being cause d, o r produced in 
any way_ Further, we cannot explain why the 
activity of any efficient cause is . necessary for Jhe 
production of the effect. If the pot already existed 
in the clay, wh y shou ld the potter exert h imself and 
nsft his impjgmpr|t,K to prndnr-p. ? Moreover, if the 
effect were already in its material cause, it would 
logically follow that the e ffect is indistinguishable 
fro m the cause , and that we should use the same._ narne_ 
for b oth pot and th e clay , and also that the same 

11 cannot be said that th ere is a disti nction of fo rm 



se, for then 


we have to admit that there is something in the 


1 Vide Silhkhya-karika and Tattvakaumudi, ; Sahkhya-prava- 
cana bhdsya. 1. 113-21; Aniruddha’s Vrtli, 1. 113-21. 
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effect winch is.uot taJhalouiid in its cause and, there¬ 
fore, the effect does not really exist in the cause. This 
theory that the effect does not exist in the material 
cause prior to its production is known as , a s a t k ;~tr ya -yadx-. 
{i.c. the view that the kilrya, nr the ..affect is asat or 
nonexistent beforeita production) ft is also called 
arambha-vada, i.e. the theory of.the beginning jpf the 
effect anew. 


The Sahkhyas repudiate this theory of causation 
„„ ,, and establish their view of s at- 

IIjc bankhya theory — 

of satkarya-vada and kikya-vada*, namely that the effect 
itb ^rounds. exists in the material cause even 

before it is produced. This view is based on the 
following grounds: (a) If t he eff ect were really non¬ 
existent in thg_mate rial cause , then no amount of 
effort on the part of any agent could bring it into 
existence. Can any m an turn b lue into red, or sugar 
i nto salL ? Hence, when an effect is pro due eiLXco 111 
so me mate rial causa? we ar e to say that it pre-exis ts 
in the cause and is only manifested by certai n lamnc- 


able c^nditiQJlii-, as when oil is prod uced by pressing 
seeds,. The activity of efficient causes, like the potter 
and his tools, is necessary to manifest the effect, pot, 
which exists implicitly in the clay. ( b) There is an 
invariable relation between a ma teria l cause^and* its 
eject. A material cause can produce only that effect 
with which it is causally ..related. It cannot produce 
an effect which is in no way related toJ t. But it 
cannot be related to what does not exist. Hence the 


effect must exist in the material cause before it is 


actually produced, (c) We see that on ly cerM n-~effacts 
can be produced jrom certain causes. Curd can be 
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got only out of milk and a cloth only out of thxSiMls. 
This shows that the effect somehow exists in the cause. 
Had it not been so, any effect could be produced from 
any cause ; the potter would no. have taken clay to 
produce pots, instead of taking milk or threads or any 
other thing, id) The fact that only a potent cause 
can produce a desired effect goes to show that the 
effect must be potentially contained in the cause. 
The potent cause of an effect is that which possesses 
some power that is definitely related to the effect. 
But the power cannot be related to the effect, if the 
latter does not exist in some form. This means that 
the effect exists in the cause in an unmanifested form 
before its production or manifestation, (e) If the 
effect be really non-existent in the cause, then we have 
to say that, when it Ls produced, the non-existgjnt 
comes into existence, i.e. something comes out of 
nothing, which is absurd. (/) Lastly, we see that the 
effec t is not different from, but essentially identical 
w ith, the m aterial—cajuse. [f, there fore, t he ..cause 
exists, th e effect also must exist. In fact, the 
effect and the cause are the explicit and implicit 
states of the same substance. A .( doth is not really 
different fro m the threads , of which it is made ; a 
statue is the s ame as i t s mater ial_cause, stone, with 
a new shape and form ; the weight of a table is the 
same as that of the pi eces of wood us^d in ^ The 
conclusion drawn by the Sankhya from all this is that 
the effeet exists in the material cause even before its 

*"*’ ■— . - . -—■X.-.—jh 

production or a ppearan ce^ This is the theory of 
satkar ya-vada (i.e, the view that the effect is existent 
Tie foreTts appearance). 
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The theory of satkarya-vada has got two different forms, 
namely, parinama-vada and vivarta- 
Tm> different forms vada. According to the former, 
of satkarya-vada. when an effect is produced, there is 

a reaLJi^Ulsfoimaa^ of 

f the cause into the effect, e.g. the-produetiun of a pot from 
clay, or of curd from milk. The Sankhya is in favour ol 
this view as a further ^-speci fication of the theory of 
satkarya-vada. The second, which is accepted by the 
Advaita Vedantins, holds t haiu4he--~ chflngft of the .cause 
into the effect-i&.jnere ly a ppam it. When we see asmtke 
in a rope, it is not the case that the rope is really trans¬ 
formed into a snake ; what happens is that the rope only 
appears as, but is not really, a snake. So also, God or 
Brahman does not become really trans formed intothe 
world produced by Him, but remains idfinSfiajjjLtESl&ame, 
while we may' wrongly*" thinkthat - He undergoes change 
and becomes the world. - 

2. Prakrit and the Gums 1 


The Sankhya theory that causation means a real 
transformation of the matemicause 

Prakrfci is the ulfci- -:-----.— -~~ 


mate cause of 
world of objects. 


the 


into, ihe,e ffect logically leada^t-o the 
concept of prakrti as the ultimate 
cause of the world of objects. All objects of the world, 
including our body and mind, the senses and the 
intellect, are limited and dependent things produced 
by the combination of certain elements. So we see 
that the world is a series of effects and that it must 
havejy ^usa . What, then, is t h& cause-pith fi world ? 

U It cannot be the purusa or the self, since the self is 
Ijnei ther a cause nor an effect of any thin g. So the cause, 
of the world must be the not-self, i.e. some principle 
which is other than an fi^ difforeat fro m ^gpirit, self nr _ 
consciou sness. C an this not-self be the physical 


1 Vide Kdrikd and Kaumudl , 3, 10-16; Pravacana-bhasya and 
Vrtti, 1.110, 1.122-37. 
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elements or the material atoms ? According to the 
Carvakas or the materialists, the Bauddhas, the Jainas 
and the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the atoms of earth, water, 
light and air are th e materia l causes o£4he objects of 
the world. The Sahkhya demurs to this on the 
ground that mater ial atoms cannot expl ain the origin 
of the subtle products of nature , such as the m ind, 
the intellect a nd the ego. So we must seek for some¬ 
thing whicli can explain the gross objects of nature 
like earth and water, trees and seas, as well as its 
subtle products. Now it is a general rule that the 
cause is su btler than the effectjmd that it pervades 
t he effecju Hence the ultimate cause of the world 
must be some unintelligent or unconscious princ iple 

wh ich i s.uncauseh eternal and. all-pervading, very 

fi ne and always r e ady to produce the wo rld of objects. 
This is the prakrti of the Sankhya system. It is the, 
first cause of all things and, therefore, has itself no 
cause. As the uncaused root-cause of all objects it 
is eternal and ubiquitous, because nothing that is 
limited and non-eternal can be the first cause of the 
world. Being the ground of such subtle products of 
nature as mind and the intellect, prakrti is a very 
subtle, mysterious and tremendous power which evolves 
and dissolves the world in a cyclic order. 

The existence of prakrti as the ultimate subtle cause 

of the world is known by inference 

ence^of^pralqrti!* fl '° m the followin £ grounds: (tt.) 

Al l particular obje cts of_tbe world, 
from the intellect to the earth, are limited and dependent 
on oue another! So must hg oa unlimited 

and independent cause for their existence, (b) Things 
38—1606B 
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of the world possess certain common characters, owing 
to which every one of them is capable of producing 
pleasure, pain and.indiifce. Therefore, they must 
have a common cause having these three characters. 
(c) All effects proceed from the activity of some cause 
which contains their potentiality within it. The world 
of objects which are effects must, therefore, be implicit¬ 
ly contained in some world-cause, (d) An^ofleei-aEises 
from its cause and is ag&jn resolved into it at the 
moment of its destruction. That is, an-^istent effect 
is manifested by a cause, and eventually it is re-absorbed 
into the latter. So the particular objects of experience 
must arise from their particular causes, and these again 
from other general causes, and so on, till we come to 
the first cause of the world. Contrariwise, at the time 
of destruction, the physical elements must be resolved 
into atoms, the atoms into energies and soon, till all 
products are resolved into the unmanifested, eternal 
prakrti. Thus we get one unlimited and unconditioned, 
all-pervading and ultimate cause of the whole world 
including everything but the self. This is the eternal 
and undifferentiated causal matrix of the world of nol- 
self, to which the Sahkhya gives the different names 
of prakrti, pradhana, avyakta,'-t3tc. We should not 
imagine a cause of this ultimate cause, for that will 
land us in the fallacy of infinite regress. If there be 
a cause of prakrti, then there must be a cause of that 
cause, and so on, ad infinitum . Or, if we stop anywhere 
and say that here is ihe first cause, then that first cause 
will be the prakrti which is specifically described as the 
supreme root cause of the world (para or mula prakrti). 1 


1 Vide Pravacana-bha§ya t 1. 67-68,1. 76*77, 6.36. 
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Prafert) is 


Frakrti is constituted 
by three gu$as called 
sattva, rajas and 
tamas. 


rajas and tajnaa. II ifl Haiti to be 
the jinitv ul.^, t h e - g unas held in a 
state of equilibrium (samyavastha). 
Now the question is: What are 


these gunas ? Guna here,means a-constkuent element 


or cornpoqenLand not an attribute or quality. Hence 
by the gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas we are to under¬ 
stand the elements of the ultimate substance called 
prakrtL The reason why they are called^ujiasia either 
their to the ends of the purusa which 

is other than themselves, or their being intertwined 
like the three strands of a.r&pp, which binds the soul to 
the world. 1 

The gunas are not perceived by us. They are 

Proofs for the exist- lnferred frora the objects of tha 
ence of gunas. world which are their effect^. Since 

there is a n essential identity (tadatmva) betwee n 
the effect and its cause , we know the nature of 
t he gunas from the nature of their products. All 
objects of the world, from the intellect down to the 
ordinary objects of perception {e.cj. tables, pots, etc.), 
are found to possess three characters capable of produc¬ 
ing pl easure, mi q and indifferenc e. reApaatiyp.ly The 
same things are pleasurable to some person, painful to 
another, and.ne utral t ojj thir d. The cuckoo’s cry is a 
pleasureJoJhfi-ajlkt^ to his sick friend; and 

neither to the plain rustic. A rose delights the. youth, 
dejects th e dying man_and l eaves th e gardener cold and 
indigefent. Victory in war elat es the victor, depresses 


l Op. cit. t 1. 65. The word guna has many senses, such 
‘ quality,’ ‘strand,’ 4 subservient. 4 


as 
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the vanquished and leaves the third party rather apathe¬ 
tic. Now, as the cause must contain what is in the 
effect, we can infer that the ultimate cause of things 
must have been constituted also by the three elements 
of pleasure, pain and indifference. The Sankhya calls 
these three sattva, rajas and tamas respectively. These 
are constitutive of both prakrti, the ultimate substance, 
and the ordinary objects of the world. 

Sattva is that element of prakrti which is of the 
nature of pleasure, and is buoyant 

n.5£rf pleasure a‘nd ° r ]i g ht < la g hu >> and br5 « ht 0r iIlu ; 
is light, and iJImninat- rninating (prakasaka). The mani- 

mg. 

testation of objects in conscious¬ 
ness (jnana), the ^ndency towards conscious manifesta¬ 
tion in the senses, the mind and the intellect, the 
luminosity of light, and the power of reflection in a 
mirror or the crystal are all due to the operation of the 
element of sattva in the constitution of things. Simi¬ 
larly, all sorts of lightness in the sense of upward 
motion, like the blazing up of fire, the upward course 
of vapour and the winding Trm %n oLair, are induced 
in things by the element of sattva. So also pleasure 
in its various forms, such as satisfaction, joy, happi¬ 
ness, bliss, contentment, etc. is produced by things in 
our minds through the operation of the power of sattva 
inhering in them both. 

Rajas is the principle of activity in things. It always 

J moves and makes other things move. 

Rajas is of the nature That is, it is both mobile (cala) and 
of pain, and is mobile 

and stimulating. stimulating (upastambhaka). It is 

on account of rajas that fire spreads, 
the wind blows, the senses follow their objects and the 
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mind becpmes restless. On the affective side of our 
Jife, rajas is the cause of all painful experiences and is 
itself of the nature of pain tduhkha). It helps the 
element of sattva and tamas, which are inactive and 
motionless in themselves, to perform their functions. 


Tamas is the principle of passivity and negativity 


Tamas is of the 
nature of indifference 
and is heavy and 
enveloping. 


in things. It is opposed to sattva 
in being heavy (guru) and in 
obstructing the manifestation of 
objects (varanaka). It also resists 


the principle of rajas or activity in so far as it restrains 
(niyam) the motion of things. It counteracts the 
power of manifestation in_jtheLinind, the intellect and 


other .things, and therebv^produces ijgnorance and dark¬ 
ness, and leads to co nfusion and bewilde rm ent (mo ha). 
By obstructing the principle of activity in us it induces 
sleep, drowsiness, and laziness. It also produces the 
state of apathy or indifference (visfida). Hence it; is 
that sattva, rajas and tamas have been compared 
respectively to whiteness, redness and darkness. 


With regard to the relation among the three gunas 
constituting the world, we observe 

8 tl e of‘both 0 conflict that is one of constant conflict 

and co-operation with as well as co-operation. They 

one another. - 

alwaysjjo together and can never 
be se parated fro m ^ne- another. Nor can any one of 
them produce anything withqut_the help and supgcjrt of 
the other two. Just as the oil, the wick an d the fla me, 
wh ich a re relatively, opposed to one another, co-operate 
to produce the light of a lamp, so the gunas co-operate 
to produce ' the objects of the world, although they 
possess different and opposed qualities. So all the 
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three gunas are present in everything of the world, 
great or small, fine or gross. But each of them tries 
to suppress and domi nate the o thers. The nature of 
things is determined by the predominant guna, while 
the others are there in a subordinate position. We 
cannot point to anything of the world which does not 
contain within it all the three elements, of course, in 
different proportions. The classification of objects into 
good, bad and indifferent, or into pure, impure and 
neutral, or into intelligent, active and indolent, has 
reference to the preponderance of sattva, rajas and 
tarn as respectively. 


They are subject to 
constant change and 
f ransfotmation. 

they cannot help 

Two kinds of trans¬ 
formation of the 
guflas. 


Another characteristic of the gunas is that they 
are constantly changing. “ Change' 
or transformation belongs to the 
very essence of the gunas, and 

changing even for a moment/' 

There are two kinds of transforma¬ 
tion which the gunas undergo. 

During prajaya or dissolution .jof 

the world, the gunas change, each within itself, 

without disturbing the others. That is, sattva changes 
into sattva, rajas, into rajas and so too with tancyts. 
Such transformation of the gunas is called nsaru pa- 
parinaina^ or change into the homogeneous. At thj& 
stage, the gunas cannot create or produce anything, 
because they do not oppose and co-operate with une 
another No object of the world can arise unless 
the gunas combine, and one of them pr edominates 

over the .others._ $o before_„^na^ 

exist as a homogeneous mass in...wbich^-thece is no 
motion (although there is transformati on), no th ing, 
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and none of the qualities of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell. This is the state of equilibrium 
(sarnyavastha) for the gnnas, tQ.^jEhidi^ the . Sa nkhya 
gives, th^ name of jp rakrti. Tins other kind of t raps- 
formationJaJ^^place whe n one of the gunas dom inates 
over the o tbuSJLS- which bec ome pu bordhjflte tq>jt. When 
this happens, we have the production of particular 
objects. Such transformation is called viriijmpari- 
naina or ch ange into the heterogeneous, and it is the 
starting-point of the worTTTevolution. 


3. Eurji sa or t]ie Self ] 


Tlie self is an in¬ 
dubitable reality. 


The second type of ultimate reality admitted by 
the San khy a i& the .sfclf. The 
existence of the self must he admit¬ 
ted by all. Everybody feels and 
asserts that he or she exists, aux} has this or that 
thing belonging to him or her. The feeling of one’s 
own existence is the most naturaj a nd indubita ble 
experience that we all have. Ju fact, no one can 
seriously deny_ the existence of his self, for the 
act of denial presupposes the realit y of the self. So 
it has been said by the Sankhyas that the self exists, 
because it is self-manifest and its -non -ex istence 
cannot be proved in any wa^ 

But while there is general agreement with regard to 
the existence of the self, there is a 
ofthe* self conceptlons wide divergence of opinion about its 
° A b ’ nature. Some Clrvak as or material¬ 

ists identify the selfjnulh fiM fegdyr-some with the 

1 Vide Vedantasdra, 51-59; Kdriha and Kaumudt , 17-20; Pra - 
vacana-bhasya and Vrttt, 1.66, 1 138*64, 5. 61*68. 
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senses, some with life, and some others with the 
mind. The Budd hists and go me empiricists regard the 
self as identical with the stream" Of consctousness. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the Prabhakara Mimarhsakas main¬ 
tain that the self is an unconscious substance which may 
acquire the attribute of consciousness under certain condi¬ 
tions. The Bhatta Mimarhsakas, on the other hand, 
think that the self is a conscious entity which is partially 
hidden by ignorance, as appears from the imperfect and 
partial knowledge that men have of their selves. The 
Advaita Vedanta holds that the self is pure eternal con¬ 
sciousness which is also a blissful existence (saccidananda- 
svarupa). It is one in all bodies, and is eternally free 'and 
self-shining intelligence. 


According to the Sankhya, the is different from 
the body and the senses, tlmanajuis.. 

The self is pure, 

eternal and all-pervad- and_t_he intellect^ (buddlii). It is 
ing consciousness. not anything of the world, of ob¬ 

jects. The self is not the bra in, nor^_the ner vous 
system, nor the aggregate of consciom^atales. The 
self is a conscious spirit which is al ways the subject 
of knowledge and can never become jjie object of* 
any knowledge. - It is not a substance with the 
attribute of consciousness, but it is pure consciousness 
as.MUchr —-Consciousness is its very essence and not 
a mere. Jiuality, of it . Nor should we say that it is a 
l)li8sful^consciousjuess (anandasvarupa), n.a the Ad^ii^w 
Vedantin thinks.; bjj^and consciousness hoing dilT^nt. 
things nanaot be the essence of the same realit y. The 
self is the transcenden t subject w hose essenc e—is pure 
consciousness. The light of the self’s conscious ness 
ever remains the Bamer-^Wbough the^ objec tedf 
knowledge may change and succeed one another. 

a 8 te a dy_j ?onrtaht consc.ioi^nesfl in >vhic.h. 

neither change nor activity. The self is above all 
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change and activity. It is an uncaused, uternal and 
all-prevading reality which is lYc:> all attachment 

and unaffected by all objects. A\l change ajid.activity* 
all pleasures and pains belong really to matter and- its 

products like_the bpfly, mind and intellect. It is 

sheer ignorance to think :hat the self is the body or 
the senses or the mind or the intellect. But when, 
through such ignorance, the self cgjafuses itself with 
any of these things, it seems t o foe caught up in the 
flow of changes and activities, and merged iijjhe mire 
of sorrows and^miseries. 

The existence of the self as the tra nscend ent .subject 
of experience is proved by the 

istenoe*o/ihe self. Sankhya by several arguments: 

(a) All objects ,of the.world are 

m eajgta J.Q the .end s of other;,behjgs, because they are 
so many, collpcattons of.jjiirts, like chairs?., tables, etc. 
These beings whose purpose is served by the things 
of the. WCffld.tXiUSt bftjpiitc different and distinct fro ih 
them all_^That is, they cannot be said to be_uncon¬ 

scious things, made up of parts^ like physical objects, 
for that would make them means to the ends^of others 
and not ends in themselves. They must be conscious 
selves, to whose endsjill physical obj ect s arejihejneans. 
(b) All material objects including the mind and intellect 
must be controlled and directed by some intelligent 
principle in order that they can achieve anything or 
realize any end. A machine or a car does its work 
when put under the guidance of some person. So 
there must be some selves who guide the operations of 
prakrti and all her products, (c) All objects of the 
world are of the nature of pleasure, pain and 


39—1605B 
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indifference. But pleasure and pain have meaning only 
as they are experienced by some conscious experiencer. 
Hence there must be some conscious subjects or selves 
who enjoy and suffer pl easure and p ain respectively. 
(d) Some persons at ,least of this world make a su&ere 
endeavour to attain final j;.ekase_ from all suffering. 
This is not possible for anything of the physical world, 
for, by its very nature, the physical world jcauses 
suffering rather than reJievegtf* So there must be some 
immaterial substances or sdvgs transcending tjh^e 
physical order. Otherwise, the concept of liberation or 
salvation and the will to liberate or4xL.be. liberated as 
found in saints and the saviours of mankind would be 
meaningless 

There is not, as the Advaita Vcdantin says, one 
universal self pervading all bodies 

reSity Of many «sive“ alike - 0ri the other hand, we must 
admit a.plurality of selves, of which 
one is connected withLeach body. .That there are many 
selves in the world follows from the following con¬ 
siderations: (a) There is an obvious difference iu the 

■ ■ ... ^ 

birth arid death , and the sensory and motOX endow - 
merits of different individuals. The birth or death of 
one individual does not mean the same for all other 
individuals. Blindness or deafness in one man does 
not imply the same for all men. But if all persons 
had one and the same self, then the birth and death 
of one would cause the birth and death of all, and the 
blindness or deafness of one would make all others 
blind or deaf. Since, however, that is not the case, 
we are to say that there is not one but many selves. 
ib) If there were but one self for all living beings, 
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then the activity of’ any one must- make all other* 
active. But as a matter of fa *.i, when we s ! ep, others 
make restless efforts, and vice a. (c) Men and 
women are different from the god-, vi the one hand, 
and birds and beasts, on the other But there could 
not have been tho v, distinctions, if gods and human 
beings, birds and beasts possessed the same self. 
Thus we see that there must be a plurality of selves, 
which are eternal and intelligent subjects of knowledge, 
as distinguished from prakrti which is the one, eternal 
and non-iuielligent ground of the objects of knowledge, 
including manas, intellect and the ego. 

4. Evolution of the ^ 0 ^j J 


The evolution of 
the world has iU start¬ 
ing-point in the con¬ 
tact between purusa 
and prakrti. 


Prakrti evolves the world of objects when it comes 
into relation with the purusa. The 
evolution of the world lias its start¬ 
ing-point in the contact (sarhyoga) 
between purusa or the^j&llL and 
The ^ 


or. prirnaT i^atter) The contact (samyoga) 
between purusa and prakrti does not however mean any 
kind of ordinary conjunction like that between two 
finite material substanc es. It is a sort of effective 
relation through which prakrti is influenced by the 
prese nce oLpiiiaisg mn the same way in which our body 
is sometimes moved by 


the presence of a thought. 
There can be no evolution- unless the two become 
somehow related to each other. The evolution of the 
world cannot be due to the self alone, for it is inactive ; 
nor can it be due to matter (prakrti) alone, for it is 


1 Vide Kdrtkd and Kaumudi, ‘21-41; Pravacana'bhdsya and Vjtti, 
1 .64-74,2.10-32. 
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non-intelligent. The activity of prakrti must be guided 
by the intelligence of purusa, if there is to be any 
evolution of the world. It is only when purusa and 
prakrti co-operate that there is the creation of a world 
of objects. But the question is: How can two such 
different and opposed principles like purusa and prakrti 
co-operate ? What brings the one in contact with the 
other ? The answer given by the Sankhya is this: 
Just as a blind man and a lame man can co-operato in 
order to get out of a forest, so the non-intelligent 
prakrti and the inactive purusa combine and co-operate 
to serve their respective interests. Prakrti requires the 
presence of purusa in order to be known or appreciated 
by someone (dar&inartham), and purusa requires the 
help of prakrti in order to discriminate itself from the 
latter and thereby attain liberation (kaivalyartham). 

Willi the contact between purusa and prakrti, there 

is a disturbance of the equilibrium 
This contact dia- , 

torbs the original equi- in which the gunas were held 
librium of prakrti. , ~ 

before creation. One of the gunas, 
namely rajas, which is naturally active, is disturbed 
first, and then, through rajas, the other gunas begin 
to vibrate. This produces a tremendous commotion in 
the infinite bosom of prakrti and each of the gunas 
tries to preponderate over the rest. There is a gradual 
differentiation and integration of the three gunas, and 
as a result of their combination in different proportions, 
the various objects of the world originate. The course 
of evolution is as follows: 

The first product of the evolution of prakrti is 
mahat or buddhi. 1 Considered in its cosmic aspect, it 
1 Vide Sahlchya-sut.,1. 71. 
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is tbe great germ of iln* \ ;ist worl<f of objects* 
and is yvordingly called mahat 

The first product of 

evolution is in ah at or Or the grt.- ’110. In its psycllO- 
buddhl ’ logical aspect, \e. as present in 

individual beings, it is called buddtii or the intellect. 
The siptunaX-C iiLiidions ot iiLidilliijj xe, ascertainment a nd 
decis ion^—-dt is by means of the intellect that the 
distinction between tiie subject and other objects is 
understood, and one makes decisions about things. 
Buddhi arises out of the preponderance of the element 
of sattva in prakrti. It is the natural function of 
buddhi to manifest itself and other tilings. In its pure 
(sattvika) condition, therefore, it has su 
as virtue (dharma), knowledge (juana;, 

(vairagya) and excellence (aisvaryya). 
vitiated by tamas, it has such contrary 
vice (adharma), ignorance (ajniina), attach 
or avairagya) and imperfection (asakti or anaisvaryya). 
Buddhi is different from purusa or the self vvhiph 
transcends all physical things and qualities. But it is 
the ground of all intellectual processes in all individual 
beings. It stands nearest to the self and reflects the 
consciousness of the self in such a way as to become 
apparently conscious and intelligent. While the senses 
and the mind function for buddhi or the intellect, the 
latter functions directly for the self and enables it to 
discriminate between itself and prakrti.* 

Ahankara or the ego is the second product of 

The second is prakrti, which arises directly out 
ahankara or the ego. 0 f ma jj a t^ the first manifestation. 

The function of ahankara is the feeling of ‘ I and 

1 Vide Kdrikd , 36*37 ; Sankhya-sut ., 2. 40*43. 
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mine ’ (abhimana). It is on account of ahankara that 
the self considers itself (wrongly indeed) to be an agent 
or a cause of actions, a desirer of and striver for ends, 
and an owner of properties. We first perceive objects 
through the senses. Then the mind redacts on them 
and determines them specifically as of this or that kind. 
Next there is an appropriation of those objects as 
belonging to and intended for me, and also a feeling of 
myself as somehow concerned in them. Ahankara is 
just this sense of the self as *1’ (ahain), and of objects 
as ‘mine* (mama). When ahankara thus determines 
our attitude towards the objects of the world, we pro¬ 
ceed to act in different ways in relation to them. The 
potter constructs a pot when he accepts it as one of his 
ends and resolves to attain it by saying within himself: 

4 Let me construct a pot/ 

Ahankara is said to be of three kinds, according to 
the predominance of one or other 
ldm1s of the three gunas. It is called 
vaikarika or sattvika when the 
element of sattva predominates in it, taijasa or riijasa 
when that of rajas predominates, and bhfitadi or tiimasa 
when faunas pro loininates. Prom the first arise the 
eleven organs, namely, the five organs of perception 
(jnfmendriya), the five organs of action (karmendriya), 
and the mind (manas). Prom the third (i.c. tamasa 
ahankara) are derived the five subtle elements (tanma- 
fcras). The second (viz. rajasa) is concerned in both 
the first and the third, and supplies the energy needed 
for the change of sattva and tamas into their pro¬ 
ducts. 

The above order of development from ahankara is 
laid down in the Sahlriiya-kdriM and accepted by Vacaspati 
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Mi6ra.* Vijminabhiksu, liow*'\> i‘, gives a different order. 
According to him manas or tl. . id is the only sense 
which is pre-eminently sattvika o ; manifesting, and is, 
therefore, derived from sattvika ahnnkilra. The other ten 
organs are developed from rajasa auankara, and the five 
subtle elements from the tamasa. The Vedanta view is 
similar to that held by Vaeaspati. 

The five orgr 


Five organs of know 
ledge. 


Oi perception (buddhindriya) are the 
senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste 
and touch. These perceive respec¬ 
tively the physical qualities of colour, 
sound, smell, taste and touch, and are developed from 
ahankara for the enjoyment of the self. Jt is the self’s 
desire to enjoy objects that creates both the objects of, 
and the organs for, enjoyment. The organs or action 
(karmendri ya) are located in t h e month, ha nds, l'eet, anus 
~ and the sex organ. These perform 

Eivc organs of action, respectively the functions of speech, 
prehension, movement, excretion 
and reproduction. The rail organs are not the perceptible 
external organs, like the eye-balls, ear-holes, skin, hands, 
feet, etc. There are certain imperceptible powers (sakti) 
in these perceptible end-organs which apprehend physical 
objects and act on them, and are, therefore, to be regarded 
as the organs (indriyas) proper. As such, nqjnririyn. eaanbt, 
b e sensed or percei v ed, but must be known by inferen ce. :i 

. The mind (manas) i s the central org an 

\V hlch partakes of the nature of t he 
or gans of both knowledge and actio n. 
Without the guidance of the manas 
function in relation to their objects, 
subtle sense indeed, but it is made up 
come into contact with several senses 
ego and the intellect 
are the three inter- 


Manas or mind is th< 
central organ. 


neither of them can 
The manas is a very 
of parts, and so can 
at the same time. The mind, the 
(manas, ahankara and buddhi) 


The antahkaranas 
and bahyakaranas. 


nal organs (antahkarana), while the 
senses of sight, hearing, etc. and 
the organs of action are called the 
external organs (buhyakarana). The vital breaths or 
processes are the functions of the internal organs. The ten 
external organs condition the function of the internal ones. 
The mind (manas) interprets the indeterminate sense- 


1 Cf. Karika and Kaumudl, 25. 2 Cf. Pravacana.bha$ya t 2. 13. 

3 Cf. Sahkhya-sub , 2. 23; Karika and Kaumudi , 26 and 28. 
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data supplied by the external organs into determinate 
perceptions; the ego owns the perceived objects as desirable 
ends of the self or dislikes them ; and the intellect decides 
to act to attain or avoid those objects. The three internal 
and the ten external organs are collectively called the thir¬ 
teen karanas or organs in the Sfmkhya philosophy. While 
the external organs are limited to present objects, the 
internal ones deal with the past, present and future . 1 

The Sankhya view of the manas and other organs has 
certain obvious differences from those 


The Sankhya view 
of manas and other 
organa is different 
from those of the. other 
systems. 


of the other systems. According to 
the Nyaya-Vaigesikas, manas is an 
..eternal atomic substance which has 
neither parts nor any simultaneous 


contact with many senses. So we 
cannot have many experiences—many perceptions, desires 
and volitions—at the same time. For the Sahkhyas, the 
manas is neither atomic nor eternal, but a composite pro¬ 
duct of prakrti, and so subject to origin and destruction in 
time. It is also held by them that we may have many 
experiences—sensation, perception, feeling and volition—at 
the same time, although ordinarily our experiences come 
one alter the other. 'The Nyaya-Vaisesikas admit only the 
manas and the live external senses as indriyas and hold 
that the external senses are derived from the physical 
elements (mababhuta). The Sahkhyas enumerate eleven 
indriyas, v.g. the manas, the five sensory organs and the 
five motor organs, and derive them all from the ego (ahah- 
kara), which is not recognized as a separate principle by the 
other systems. The Vedantins treat the five vital breaths 


(panca-prana) as independent principles, while the Sahkhyas 
reduce them to the general functions of antahkarana . 2 


The five tanmatras are the potential elements or 
.. generic essences of sound, touch. 

ve tanmatras. 9 9 

colour, taste and smell. These 


are very subtle and cannot be ordinarily perceived. 
We know them by inference, although the yogins 
may have a perception of them. The gross physical 


1 Cf Sahkhya-sut., 2. 26-32, 2. 33, 6. 71; Karika and Kaumudi, 
27,29-30,32-33. 

* Cf. Sankliya-sut., 2. 20-22, 2. 31-32, 5. 84; Karika, 24 and 29-30. 
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elements arise from the t'lr/'lras as follows: 

(/) Prom tm essence of sound 
eiementa. r ° S9 phy31Cal (svbdatanmatra) is produced akiUti 
with the quality of sound which 
is perceived by the ear. (it) From the essence 

of touch (sparsitanmltra) combined with that of 
sound, arises air with the attributes of sound 
and touch. (Hi) Out of the essence of colour (rupa- 
tanmatra) as mixed with those of sound and touch, 
there arises light or fire with the properties of sound, 
touch and colour, (iv) From the essence of taste 
(rasatanmatra) combined with those of sound, touch 
and colour is produced the element of water with the 
qualities of sound, touch, colour and taste. ( v) The 
essence of smell (gandhatanmatra) combined with the 
other four gives rise to earth which has all the five 

qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. The 
five physical elements of akasa, air, light, water and, 
earth have respectively the specific properties of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell. In the order in which 
they occur here, the succeeding element has the special 
qualities of the preceding ones added to its own, since 
their essences go on combining progressively. 1 

The whole course of evolution from prakrti to the gross 
physical elements is distinguished 

tio" 0 ^ S ?be 0f p!ycht “ to , two sta S eb ' n ?T)Z’ the f y C . hl ° al 

cal and the physical. (pratyayasarga or ouddhisarga) and the 

physical (tanmatrasarga or bhautika- 
sarga). The first includes the developments of prakpti 
as buddhi, ahahkara and the eleven sense-motor organs. 
The second is constituted by the evolution of the five 
subtle physical essences (tanmatra), the gross elements 

1 Cj. Kdrika ^nd Kaumuii , 22. 
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(mahabhuta) and their products The tanmatras, being 
supersensible and unenjoyable to ordinary beings, are 
called avisesa , i.e . devoid of specific perceptible charac¬ 
ters. The physical elements and their products, being 
possessed of specific characters, pleasurable or painful or 
stupefying, are designated as vi£esa or the specific. The 
vi£esas or specific objects are divided into three kinds, 
namely, the gross elements, the gross body born of parents 
(sthulasarira) and the submit body (suksma or lingasarira). 
The gross body is composed of the live gross elements, 
although some think that it is made of four elements or of 
only one clement. The subtle body is the combination of 
buddhi, ahahkara, the eleven sense-motor organs and the 
five subtle elements (Tunmatra). The gross body is the 
support of the subtle body, in so far as the intellect (buddhi), 
the ego (ahahkara) and the senses cannot function without 
some physical basis. According to Vacaspati there are 
only these two kinds of bodies as mentioned before. 
Vijhanabhiksu, however, thinks that there is a third kind 
of body called the adhisthana body which supports the 
Subtle one when it passes from one gross body into 
another. 1 

The history of the evolved universe is a play of 
twenty-four principles, of which prakrti is the first, 
the five gross elements are the last, and the thirteen 
organs (karanas) and five tanmatras are the interme¬ 
diate ones. But it is not complete m itself, since 
it has a necessary reference to the world of selves as 
the witnesses and enjoyers thereof. It is not the dance 
of blind atoms, nor the push and pull of mechanical 
forces which produce a world to no purpose. On the 
other hand, it serves the most fundamental ends of 
the moral, or better, the spiritual, life. If the spirit, 
be a reality, there must be proper adjustment between 
moral deserts, and the joys and sorrows of life. Again, 

1 Cf. KdrikCi and Kaumudi, ?8-41. Sahkhya-sut 3. 1-17 ; P.avacana- 
bha§ya t 8.11. 
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the history of the world must tu-. m pite ol all appear¬ 
ances to the contrary, the progt - ■ realization ol the 
life of spirit. In the Sankhya, the t .elution of prakrti 
into a world of objects makes it pcs ible for spirits to 
enjoy or suffer according fo their merits or demerits. 
But the ultimate end of the evolution of prakrti is the 
freedom (mukfci) of seif. It is through a life of moral 
training in the evolved mhverse that the self realizes 
its true nature. What that nature is and how it can 
be realized, we shall consider presently. Now the evo¬ 
lution of prakrti in relation to the purusa may be 
represented by the following table: 

/ Prakrti 



III. The Ssnkhya Theory of Knowledge 1 


The Siinkhya theory of knowledge follows in the 

main its dualistic metaphysics. It 

The ssikhya accepts accept8 on ] y three independent 

only three independent r J 

sources of valid know- sources of valid knowledge 
* e< * ge (pramana). These are perception, 

inference and scriptural testimony (sabda). The other 
sources of knowledge, like comparison, postulation 

1 Vide Kdnka and Kautnudi t 4-6; Pravacana-bhasya, 1. 87-89,99- 
108 ; 5. 27, 37, 42-51. Cf. The II y ay a Theory of Knowledge (Ch. V 
ante) for a fuller account of this subject. 
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(arthapatti) and non-cognition (anupalabdhi), are in¬ 
cluded under these three, and not recognized as sepa¬ 
rate sources of knowledge. 

Valid knowledge (prama) is a definite and an unerr¬ 
ing cognition of some object (artha- 

of^valk? knowledge 11 * 013 paricchitti) through the modifica¬ 
tion of buddhi or the intellect 
which reflects the consciousness of the self in it. 
What we call the mind or the intellect is an uncon¬ 
scious material entity in the Sankhya philosophy. 
Consciousness or intelligence (caitanya) really belongs 
to the self. But the self cannot immediately appre¬ 
hend the objects of the world. If it could, we should 
always knew all objects, since the self in us is not finite 
and limited, but all-pervading. The self knows objects 
through the intellect, the manas, and the senses. 
Wc have a true knowledge of objects when, through 
the activity of the senses and the manas, their forms 
are impressed on the intellect which, in its turn, 
reflects the light or consciousness of the self. 

In all valid knowledge there are three factors, 
namely, the subject (pramataj, the 
knowledge' 3 ° f va ' ,d ob j ect (prameyal, and the ground 
or source of knowledge (pramana). 
The subject being a conscious principle is no other 
than the self as pure consciousness (suddha cetana). 
The modification (vrtti) of the intellect, through which 
the self knows an object, is called pramana. The 
object presented to the self through this modification 
is the prameya. Pramfi or valid knowledge is the 
reflection of the self in the intellect as modified into 
the form of the object, because without the self’s 


The factors of valid 
koowledge. 


The subject being 
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consciousness (he unconscious intellect cannot cognise 
anything. , 

Perception is the direct cognition of an object 
through its contact with some 
The nature of per. When an object like the 

table comes within the range of 
your vision, there is contact between the table and 
your eyes. The table produces certain impressions or 
modifications in the sense organ, which are analysed 
and synthesised by manas or the mind. Through the 
activity of the senses and the mind, buddhi or the 
intellect becomes modified and transformed into the 
shape of the table. The intellect, however, being an 
unconscious material principle, cannot by itself know 
the object, although the form of the object is present 
in it. But as the intellect has an excess of sattva, 
it reflects, like a transparent mirror, the consciousness 
of the seif (purusa). With the reflection of the self’s 

consciousness in it, the unconscious modification of the 

; 

intellect into the form of the table becomes illumined 
into a conscious state of perception. Just as a mirror 
reflects the light of a lamp and thereby manifests 
other things, so the material principle of buddhi, being 
transparent and bright (sattvika), reflects the conscious¬ 
ness of the self and illuminates or cognises the objects 
of knowledge. 

It is to be observed here that the reflection theory of 
knowledge has been explained in two different ways by 
Vacaspati Migra and Vijnanabhiksu. We have followed 
the former in the account of the knowledge process given 
above. Vacaspati thinks that the knowledge of an object 
takes place when there is reflection of the self in the 
intellect which has been modified into the form of the 
object. According to Vijnanabhiksu, the process of 
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perceptual knowledge is like this : When any object comes 
in contact with its special sense organ, the intellect 
becomes modified into the form of the object. Then 
because of the predominance of sattva in ib, the intellect 
reflects the conscious self and seems to be conscious, in 
the same way in which a mirror reflects the light of a 
lamp and becomes itself luminous and capable of mani¬ 
festing other objects. But next, the intellect, which is 
thus modified into the form of the object, is reflected back 
in the self. That is, the object is presented to the self 
through a mental modification corresponding to the form 
of the object. Thus on Vacaspati’s view, there is a 
reflection of the self in the intellect, but no reflection of 
the intellect back into the self. Vijuanabhiksu, on the other 
hand, thinks that there is a reciprocal reflection of the self 
in the intellect and of tire intellect in the self. This view 
is accepted also in Vedavyasa’s commentary on the Yoga- 
Sut*a.' What induces Vijnauabhiksu to suppose that 
the modified intellect is reflected in the self is perhaps the 
necessity of explaining the self’s experience of pleasure 
and pain. The self, being pure consciousness, free from 
all pleasure and pain, cannot be subjected to these 
experiences. It is the intellect which really enjoys pleasure 
and suff ers pain. So, the apparent experiences of pleasure 
and pain m the self should be explained by some sort 
of reflection of the intellect in the self. 

There ;uv two kinds of perception, namely, nirvi- 
. kalpaka or the indeterminate and 

N irvikalpaka, ana r 

sivikaip;ik;i j><*K»pp savikalpaka or the determinate. 
tinn*«. 

The first arises at the first moment 
of contact between a sense and it-s object, and is 
antecedent to all mental analysis and synthesis of the 
sense-data. It is accordingly called alocana or a mere 
sensing of the object. In it there is a cognition of 
the object as a mere so nothing without any recogni¬ 
tion of it as this or that kind of thing. It is an 
unverbalised experience like those of the infant and 
the dumb. Just as babies and dumb persons cannot 


Vide Priir-a-;an+-bh*syu t L 99; Vydsa bhasya, t. 22. 
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express their experiences in words, so we cannot 
communicate this indeterminate perception of objects 
to other people by means of words and sentences. 
The second kind of perception is the result of the 
analysis, synthesis and interpretation of sense-data 
by manas or the mind. So it is called vivecana or 
a judgment of the object. It is the determinate 
cognition of an object as a particular kind of thing 
having certain qualities and standing in certain rela¬ 
tions to other things. The determinate perception 
of an object is expressed in the form of a subject- 
predicate proposition, e.<). ‘this is a cow,’ ‘that rose 
is red. 11 

Inference is the knowledge of one term of a 


relation, which is not perceived, 
through the other which is per- 
ceived and known to be invariably 
related to the first. In it what is perceived leads us 
on to the knowledge of what is unperceived through 
the knowledge of a universal relation (vyapti) between 
the two. We get the knowledge of vyapti between 
two things from the repeated observation of their con¬ 
comitance. One single instance of their relation is not, 
as some logicians wrongly think, sufficient to establish 
the knowledge of a universal relation between them. 

With regard to the classification of inference, the 
Sankhya adopts the Nyaya view, 

ofinf h etenc1 aaSif,C8ti0n althoH 6 h in a slightly different 
form. Inference is first divided 


into two kinds, namely, v!ia and avita. It is called 


1 For a fuller account of nirvikalpako and savikalpaka perceptions., 
vide 8, C. Cbatterjee, The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. IX, 
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vita or affirmative wheo it is based on a universal 
affirmative proposition, and avlta or negative when 
based on a universal negative proposition. The vita 
is subdivided into the purvavat and the samanyatodrsta. 
A purvavat inference is that which is based on the 
observed uniformity of concomitance between two 
things. This is illustrated when one infers the exist¬ 
ence of fire from smoke because one has observed that 
smoke is always accompanied by fire. Samanyato¬ 
drsta inference, on the other hand, is not based on 
any observation of the concomitance between the 
middle and the major term, but on the similarity of 
the iniddie with such facts as are uniformly related to 
the major. Haw do we know that we have the visual 
an 1 other senses? It cannot be by means of percep¬ 
tion. The senses are supersensible. We have no 
sense to perceive our senses with. Therefore, we are 
to know the existence of the senses by an inference like 
this: “All actions require some means or instruments, 
e.tj. the act of cutting; the perceptions of colour, etc. 
are so many acts; therefore, there must be some 
means or organs of perception.’’ It should be noted 
here that we infer the existence of organs from acts 
of perception, not because we have observed the organs 
to be invariably related to perceptive acts, but because 
we know that perception is an action and that an action 
requires a means of action. The other kind of in¬ 
ference, namely, avlta is what some Naiyayikas call 
seswat or parisesa inference. It consists in proving 
something to be true by the elimination of all other 
alternatives to it. This is illustrated when one argues 
that sound must be a quality because it cannot be a 
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substance or an activity or a relation or anything else. 
As regards the logical form of inference, the Sankhyas 
admit, like the Naiyayikas, that the five-membered syl¬ 
logism is the most convincing form of inferential proof. 1 

The third pramana is sabda or testimony. It is 
, , constituted by authoritative state- 

The nature and 

forms of Sabda or meats (aptavacana), and gives us 
testimony. the knowledge of objects which 

cannot be known by perception and inference. A 
statement is a sentence made up of words arranged in 
a certain way. A word is a sign which denotes some¬ 
thing (vacaka), and its meaning (artha) is the thing 
denoted by it (vacya). That is, a word is a symbol 
which stands for some object. The understanding of 
a sentence requires the understanding of the meanings 
of its constituent words. Sabda is generally said to be 
of two kinds, namely, laukika and vaidika. The first 
is the testimony of ordinary trustworthy persons. 
This, however, is not recognized in the Sankhya as a 
separate pramana, since it depends on perception and 
inference. It is the testimony of Sruti or the Vedas 
that is to be admitted as the third independent pra¬ 
mana. The Vedas give us tru9 knowledge about 
superssnsuous realities which cannot be known through 
perception and inference. As not made by any person, 
the Vedas are free from all defects and imperfections 
that must cling to the products of personal agencies. 
They are, therefore, infallible, and possess self-evident 
validity. The Vedas embody the intuitions of enlight¬ 
ened seers (rsis). These intuitions, being universal 

1 Vide, p. 210 ante . For an elaborate account of the theory of infer¬ 
ence, vide S. G. Chatterjeo, The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge , Bk. III. 

41—1605 B. 
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and eternal experiences, are not dependent on the will 
or consciousness of individual persons. As such, the 
Vedas are impersonal (apauruseya). Yet they are not 
eternal, since they arise out of the spiritual experiences 
of seers and saints, and are conserved by a continuous 
line of instruction from generation to generation. 

IV. The Doctrine of Liberation 1 


Our life on earth is a mixture of joys and sorrows. 
There are indeed many pleasures of life, and also 
many creatures who have a good share of them. But 
many more are the pains and sufferings of life, and all 
living beings are more or less subject to them. Even 
if it be possible lor any individual being to shun all 
other pains and miseries, it is impossible for him to 
evade the clutches of decay and death. Ordinarily, 


however, we are the victims of three 

pain's! lb Mh,4.mfka! kinds of P ains > *»'*• ,he adbyatraika, 

adiiibhautika amiadki- adhibhautika and adhidaivika. 
daivika. 

The first is due to intra-organie 
causes like bodily disorders and mental affections. It 
includes both bodily and mental sufferings, such as 
fever anl headache, the pangs of fear, anger, greed, 
etc. The second is produced by extra-organic natural 
causes like men, beasts, thorns, etc. Instances of this 


kind are found in cases of murder, snake-bite, prick of 
thorns and so forth. The third kind of suffering is 
caused by extra-organic supernatural causes, e.g. the 
pains inflicted by ghosts, demons, etc. 


1 Vide Karikd and Kaumudi, 44-68; Sahhhya-siit., Pravacana- 
bha$ya and Vjth t 3. 65-84. 
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Now all men earnestly desire to avoid every kind of 
pain. Nav more, they want, once 

All men want to get for all, to pu’ :ti end to all their 
rid of pain. L 

sufferings, and have enjoyment at 

all times. But 1 hat is not to be. We cannot have 

pleasure only and exclude pain -1 together. So long as 

we are in this frail body with its imperfect organs, all 

pleasures are bound to be mixed up with pain or, at 

least, be temporary. Hence we should give up the 

hedonistic ideal of pleasure and rest content with the 

less attractive but more rational end of freedom from 

i'ankbva nmkti 01 pain. In the Sankhya system, 

STliberation (muktij ir just the ateo- 

pain. lute and complete cessation of all 

pain without a possibility of return. It is the ultimate 

end or the sanihium bonum of our life (apavarga or 

purusartha). 

How are we to attain liberation or absolute freedom 

from all pain and suffering? All 

Ignorance is fcWjuse the arts and crafts of the modern 
of suflerirg. So free- 

dnm firm suffering is man and all the blessings of 
to be attained through , . . , , . 

right knowledge. modern science give us but tempo¬ 

rary relief from pain or short-lived 
pleasures. These do not ensure a total and final 
release from all the ills to which our mind and body 
are subject. So the Indian philosopher wants some 
other more effective method of accomplishing the task, 
and this he finds in the right knowledge of reality 
(tattvajuana). It is a general rule that our sufferings 
are due to our ignorance. In the different walks, of 
life we find that, the ignorant and uneducated man 
comes to grief on many occasions because he does not 
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know the laws of life and nature. The more know¬ 
ledge we have about ourselves and the world we live 
in, the better fitted are we for the struggle for exist¬ 
ence and the enjoyments of life. But the fact remains 
that we are not perfectly happy, nor even completely 
free from pain and misery. The reason for this is 
that we have not the perfect knowledge about reality. 
When we have that knowledge, we shall attain free¬ 
dom from all suffering. Eeality is, according to the 
Sarikhya, a plurality of selves and 

stitutLiTof mu'itj COn t,ie world of ob i ects Presented to 

them. The self is an intelligent 
principle which does not possess any quality or activity 
but is a pure consciousness free from the limitations of 
space, time and causality. It is the pure subject which 
trarscends the whole world of objects including physical 
things and organic bodies, the mind and the senses, the 
ego and the intellect. All changes and activities, all 
thoughts and feelings, all pleasures and pains, all joys 
and sorrows belong to what we call the mind-body sys¬ 
tem. Themself is quite distinct from tjbe mind-body 
complex and is, therefore, beyond all the affections and 
afflictions of the psychical Life. Pleasure and pain are 
mental facts which do not really colour the jpure self. 
It is .the mind, and , not self,, that,_feels pleasure ^or 
pain, and,ia happy or. unhappy. So also, virtue and 
vice, merit and demerit, in short, all moral properties 
belong to the ego (ahankara) who is the striver an d dqer 
of all acts. 1 The self is different from tbe^e&o the 
moral agent who strives for gcod or bad ends , attains 
them and enjoys or suffers accordingly. Thus vvesee 
1 Cf. Sahkhya-sut. and Vflti , 5, 25-26. 
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that (be &eHL is the_ transcend' nt subject whose very 
essence is pure consciousness, '*v^!om. eternity and 
immortality. It is pure conscious** (jnanasvarupa) 
in the sense that the changing states and processes of 
the mind, which wo call empirical consciousness, do 


not belong to the self The self is the subject or 
witness of mental changes as of bodily and physical 
changes but is as much distinct from the former as 
from the latter. It is freedom itself in so far as it is 
above the space-time and the cause-effect order of 
existence. It is eternal and immortal, because it is 
not produced by any cause and cannot be destroyed in 
any way. 1 

Pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow really belong to 
buddhi. or the intellect and the 
mind. Thqjj.urusa or self isjby its 
nature free from thejii all. But on 
account of ignorance it fails-4o 


Ignorance or aviveka 
is non-discrimination 
between self and not- 
self. 


distinguish itself, iro m the mind an d the intellect, and 
o wns t hem as parts of-itseif so much so tl^. it^ideiith 
fiej itself with Jbe. body, the ^ senses, the mind and 
thejntellect. It becomes, so to say, somebody, .with^Jt 
cer i!i n „ liame > an( * a ..particular ‘combination of* talent 
temperament and. character.’ As such, we speak 
°f it as the ‘ material self,* the J,.. social self,* the 
* sensitive and appetitive self,’ the * imagining and 
desiring self/ or the 1 willing and thinking self/ 3 
According to the Sankhya, all these are not-self which 
reflects the pure self and apparently imparts its 


1 Cf. P'avacana-bh&fya, 1 . 14G-48. 

* For »n account of fcbo different kinds of selves vide James, 
Principles of Psychology , Vol. I, Chap. X, and Ward , Psychological 
Principles , Chap. XV. 
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affections and emotions to the latter. The self con¬ 
siders itself to be happy or unhappy when the mind 
and the intellect, with which it identifies itself, become 
60 , in the same way in which a father considers 
himself fortunate or unfortunate in view of his beloved 
son's good or bad luck, or a master feels insulted by 
an insult to his own servant. It is this want of 
discrimination or feeling of identity (aviveka) between 
the self and the mind-body that is the cause of all our 
troubles. We suffer pain and enjoy pleasure because 
the experiencing subject in us (drasta) wrongly identi¬ 
fies itself with the experienced objects (drsya) including 
pleasure and pain. 1 

The cause of suffering being ignorance (ajnana) in 

the sense of non-discrimination 
fr£S^““ Main (aviveka) between the self and the 

the two leads to free- not-seif, freedom from suffering 
dom in in suffering. 

must come from knowledge of the 
distinction between the two (vivekajnana). 3 But this 
saving knowledge is not merely an intellectual uoder* 
standing of the truth. It must be a direct knowledge 
or clear realization of the fact that the self is not the 
body and the senses, the mind and the intellect. Once 
we realise or see that our self is the unborn and 


undying spirit in us, the eternal and immortal subject 
of experience, wo become free from all misery and 
suffering. A direct knowledge of the truth is necessary 
to remove the illusion of the body or the mind as my 
self. Now I have a direct and an undoubted percep¬ 
tion that I am a particular psycho-physical organism. 


1 Cj Karilia and Kaumudi, 02; Pravacana byatya and Vrlti, 3. 72. 

* Cf Karikd and Kaumudi , 44, 63 ; Sahhhya-sut. and Vftti, 3. 23-24. 
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The kuowledge that the self is distinct from all this 
must be an equally direct pcrreplion, if it is to con¬ 
tradict and cancel (he previous one. The illusory 
perception of snake in a rope is not to be sublatcd by 
any argument or instruction, but by another perception 
of the rope as such. To realize the self we require a 
long course of spiritual training with devotion to and 
constant contemplation of, the truth that the spirit 
is not the body, the senses, the mind or the intellect. 1 
We shall consider the nature and methods of this 
training when we come to the Yoga philosophy. 

When the self attains liberation, no change takes 

The nature of libera- place in it and no new property or 
tlon * quality accrues to it. Liberation or 

freedom of the self does not mean the development 
from a less perfect to a more perfect condition. So 
also, immortality and eternal life are not to be regarded 
as future possibilities or events in time. If these were 
events and temporal acquisitions, they would be govern¬ 
ed by the Jaws of time, space and causality, and, as 
such, the very opposite of freedom and immortality. 
The attainment of liberation means just the clear re¬ 
cognition of the self as a reality which is beyond time 
and space, and above the mind and the body, and, 
therefore, essentially free, eternal and immortal. 8 
When there is such realization, the self ceases to be 
affected by the vicissitudes of the body and the mind 
and rests in itself as the disinterested witness of 
physical and psychical changes. “ Just as the dancing 
girl ceases to dance after having entertained the 

1 Cf. Sankhya-sut. and Vrtii , 3. 66 and 75; Kaiikd, and Kaumudi , 64. 

* C/. Sahkhya-sut. and Vftti, 5. 74 83; tiahkhya-sut., 1. 66, 6. 2U. 
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spectators, so prakrti ceases to act and evolve the 
world after manifesting her nature to the self.'* 
It is possible for every self to realize itself in this way 
and thereby attain liberation in 

Two kinds of mukti, # .. * 

viz. ’ivaDmukti and life in this world. This kind of 

wdebamukti. liberation is known as jivanmukti 

or emancipation of the soul while living in this 
body. After tho death of its body, the liberated 

self attains what is called videhamukti or emancipation 
of the spirit from all bodies, gross and subtle. This 
ensures absolute and complete freedom. 3 Vijiiana- 

bhiksu, however, thinks that the latter is the real kind 
of liberation, since the self cannot be completely free 
from the influence of bodily and mental changes so 
long as it is embodied. 3 But all Sankhyas agree that 
liberation is only the complete destruction of the three¬ 
fold misery (dulndia-trayad:>highal^^ It is not a state 
of joy as conceived in the Vedanta. Where there is 
no pain, there can neither be any pleasure ; because 
the two are relative and inseparable. 

V. The Eroblem of God 4 


The attitude of the Sankhya towards theism has 


Col trove ray among 
Sankhyas with regard 
to God’s existence. 


been the subject of controversy 
among its commentators and. inter¬ 
preters. While some of them 


clearly repudiate the belief in God, others take 


1 Cf. Kdrikd and Kaumudi , 59, 65-66. 

5 Cf. Kdrikd and Kaumudi , 67*68; Sdhkhya-sUt. and Vflti, 3. 78-84. 

3 Cf. Pravacanabhasya , 3. 76-84, 5. 116. 

4 Cf. Kdrikd and Kaumudi, 56-57; Sdrihhya-sutVrtti and 
Pravacana , 1 . 92 95, 3. 56-57, 5. 2 12. Vide also Gaudapdda, Sankhya - 
kdrikd bhdsya, and A. K. Majuradar, The Sankhya Conception of 
Personality , Chapters I and II. 
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great pains to make out that the Sankhya is 
no less theistic than the Nyaya. The classical 
Sankhya argues against the existence of God on the 
following grounds: (a) That the world as a system of 
effects must have a cause is no 
doubL true - But God or Brahman 
cannot be the cause of the world. 
God is said to be the eternal and immutable 
self; and what is unchanging cannot be the 
active cause of anything. So it follows that the 
ultimate cause of the world is the eternal but ever- 
changing (parinaml) prakrti or matter. (6) It may be 
said that prakrti being uon-intelligent must be con¬ 
trolled and directed by some intelligent agent to 
produce the world. The individual selves are limited 
in knowledge and, therefore, cannot control the subtle 
material cause of the world. So there must be an 
infinitely wise being, i.e. God, who directs and guides' 
prakrti. But this is untenable. God, as conceived 
by the theists, does not act or exert Himself in any 
way ; but to control and guide prakrti is to actor do 
something. Supposing God is the controller of prakrti, 
we may ask: What induced God to control prakrti 
and thereby create the world ? It cannot be any end 
of His own, for a perfect being cannot have any 
unfulfilled desires and unattained ends. Nor can it be 
the good of His creatures. No prudent man bothers 
himself about the welfare of other beings without his 
own gain. As a matter of fact, the world is so full 
of sin and suffering that it can hardly be said to be 
the work of God who had the good of His creatures 
in view when He created, (cj The belief in God is 


42—1605 B 
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inconsistent with the dislinctive’reality and immortality 
of individual selves (jiva). If the latter be included 
within God as His parts, they ought to have some of 
the divine powers, which, however, is not the case. 
On the other hand, if they are created by God, they 
must be subject to destruction. The conclusion drawn 
from all this is that God does not exist and that prakrti 
is the sufficient reason for there being a world of 
objects. Prakrti creates the world unconsciously for 
the good of the individual selves (purusa) in the same 
way in which the milk of the cow flows unconsciously 
through her udder for the nourishment o r the calf. 

According to another interpretation of the Sankhya, 
which is not generally accepted, 
Theisiic HUerpreta- (his S ygt em j s no t atheistic. This 

is the view of Vijnanabhiksu and 
some modern writers. 3 They hold that the existence 
of God as possessed of creative activity cannot bo 
admitted. Yet we must believe in God as the eternally 
perfect spirit who is the witness of the world and 
whose mere presence (sannidlmnatra) moves prakrti to 
act and create, in the same way in which the magnet 
moves a piece of iron. Vijnanabhiksu thinks that the 
existence of such a God is supported by reason as well 
as by the scriptures. 

VI. Conclusion 

The Sankhya may be called a philosophy of dualistic 
realism. It traces the whole course of the world to 
the interplay of two ultimate principles, viz. spirit 

1 Vide Pravacana-bhasya, ibid.; A. K. Majumdar, The Sankhya 
Conception of Personality , ibid. 
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and primal matter (purusa and prakrti). On the one 
hand, we have prakrti which is regarded as the ultimate 
cause of the world of objects_inc;>i.ling physical things, 
organic bodies and psych icaLprod nets .like the mind 
(manas), the intellect a nd t he ego. Prakrti is both 
the material and the efficient , cause, of the world. It 
is active and ever-changing, but blind and. unintelligent.' 
How can such a blind principle evolve an orderly 
world and direct it towards any rational end ? How 
again are we to explain the first disturbance or 
vibration in prakrti which is said to be originally in a 
state of equilibrium ? So, on the other hand, the 
Sankhya admits another ultimate principle, viz. purusa 
or the self. The category of purusa includes a plurality 
of selves who are eternal and immutable principles 
of pure consciousness. These selves are intelligent 
but inactive and unchanging. It is in contact with 
such conscious and intelligent selves that the uncons-, 
cious and unintelligent prakrti evolves the world -of 
experience^ But how can the inactive and unchanging 
self at all come in contact with and influence prakrti 
or matter ? The Sankhya holds that the mere 
presence feannidhi) of purusa or the self is .sufficient 
t° move prakrti to act, although it itself r ema ins 
unmoved. Similarly, it is the reflection of the 
conscious self on the unconscious intellect that explains 
the cognitive and other psychical functions performed 
by the latter. But how the mere presence of the self 
can be the cause of changes in prakrti, but not in the 
self itself, is not clearly explained. Nor again is it 
quite clear how an unintelligent material principle like 
the intellect can reflect pure consciousness (which is 
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immaterial) and thereby become conscious and intelli¬ 
gent. The physical analogies given in the Sankhya 
are not sufficiently illuminating. Further, the existence 
of many selves is proved by the Sankhya from the 
difference in the nature, activity, birth and death, and 
sensory and motor endowments of different living 
beings. But all these differences pertain, not to the 
self as pure consciousness but to the bodies associated 
with it. So far as their intrinsic nature (i,e. pure 
consciousness) is concerned, there is nothing to distin¬ 
guish between one self and another. So there seems 
to be no good ground for the Sankhya theory of many 
ultimate selves. It may be that the many selves of 
which we speak, are the empirical individuals or egos 
dealt with in ordinary life and experience. From 
the speculative standpoint there seem to be certain 
gaps in the Sankhya philosophy. Still we should not 
underrate its value as a system of self-culture for the 
attainment of liberation. So far as the practical end 
of attaining freedom from suffering is concerned, this 
system is as good as any oilier and enables the religious 
aspirant to realize the highest good of his life, viz. 
liberation. 
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CHAPTER \ Ilf 


THE YOGA PHILOSOPHY 

I. Introduction 


The Yoga philosophy is an invaluable gift of the 

great Indian sage Patahjali to all 
Patafijali was the , - Ti 

founder of the Yoga bent upon spiritual realization. It 

8yAtem * is a great aid to those who wish to 

realize the existence of the spirit as an independent 
principle, free from all limitations of the body, the 
senses and the mind. 1 It is known also as the 
Patanjala system a Per the name of its founder. The 
Yoga-sutra or the Patanjala-sutra is the first work of 
this school of philosophy. Vyasa. 
wrote a brief but valuable commen¬ 
tary on the Yoga-sutra called Yoga- 
bhdsya or Vydsa-bhasya . Vacaspaii’s Tattva-vaiteradi 
is a reliable sub-commentary on Vyasa’s commentary. 
Bhojaraja’s Vrtti and Yoa amani-prabh d are very simple 
and popular works on the Yoga system. Vijnana- 
bbiksu’s Yoga-varttika and Yoga-sara-saYigraha are 
other useful manuals of the Yoga philosophy. 


Some important 
works of this system. 


1 Miss G. Coster has the Yoga system in view when she says : ,# We 
need a new kind of Society for Psychical Research ... to demons¬ 
trate to the ordinary public the possibility for impossibility) of genuine 
super-physical experience on this side” {vide Yoga and Western Psycho¬ 
logy , p. 2461. 
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The Patanjala system is divided into four padas or 
^ ^ parts. The first is called the 

padas or parts of this sa madhipada and treats of the 
philosophy. nature, aim and forms of yoga, the 

modifications of citta or the internal organ, and the 
different methods of attaining yoga. The second, viz. 
the sadhanapada, deals with kriyayoga a3 a means of 
attaining samadhi, the klesas 1 or mental states causing 
afflictions, the fruits of actions (karmaphala) and their 
painful nature, and the fourfold theme of suffering, 
its cause, its cessation and the means thereof. The 
third or vibhutipada gives an account of the inward 
aspects of yoga and the supernormal powers acquired 
by the practice of yoga and so forth. The fourth part 
is c died the kaivalyapada and describes the nature 
and forms of liberation, the reality of the transcendent 
self and the other world and so on. 

The Yoga is closely allied to the Sankhya system. 

It is the application of the theory 

siiikliyaSystem” tl " of the Sankhya in practical life. 

The Y’oga mostly accepts the 
Sankhya epistemology and admits the three pramanas 
of perception, inference and scriptural testimony. It 
mostly accepts also the metaphysics of the Sankhya 
with its twenty-five principles, but believes in God 
as the supreme self distinct from other selves. The 
special interest of this system is in the practice of yoga 


1 The verb, ‘ kli & ’ is ordinarily intransitive (kliSyati), meaning 
‘to be afflicted.’ 4 KIe6a,’ then means affliction or suffering. But 
‘ kli6 * is sometimes also transitive (kil^nati) meaning 'cause affliction,’ 
‘torment.’ The present word is more conveniently derived from this 
transitive sense Vide Vydsa-bha$ya t 1.5, where klista*kle$a-hetuka. 
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as the sure me^ns of attaining vivekajnana or discrimi. 
native knowledge which is held in the Sankhya as the 
essential condition of liberation. 

The value of yoga as an important method of 
realizing the spiritual truths of 
for Ue e and pbiiLpty a Indian philosophy has been recog- 
nized by almost all the Indian 
systems. We have clear evidence of the recognition 
of yoga practices even in the Upanisads, the Smrtis 
and the Puranas. 1 So long as the raiud or the intellect 
of a man is impure and unsettled, he cannot properly 
understand anything of philosophy and religion. We 
must have a pure heart and a tranquil mind if wo are 
to know and realize the truths of philosophy and 
religion. Now the practice of yoga is the best way 
of self-purification, i. e . purification of the body and the 
intellect. Hence it is that almost all the systems of 
Indian philosophy insist on the practice of yoga as the 
necessary practical side of a philosophy of life. 

The Patanjala system makes a special study of the 
The .voga lays down mature and forms of yoga, the 

atSg Ube“aton for different ste P s in y°g* practice, and 
other important things connected 
with these. It holds, like the Sankhya and some other 
Indian systems, that liberation is to be attained through 
the direct knowledge of the self’s distinction from the 
physical world including our body, mind and the ego 
(vivekajnana). But this can be realized only if we 
can manage to suppress and terminate the functions 
of the body and the senses, the manas and the intellect 


Gf. Katha Upani?ad t 6. 11, 6. 18, StsMvatara, ‘2. R, 3. II. 
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and finally, the ego (i.c. the empirical self) and yet 
have pelf-consciousness or experience of the transcendent 
spirit fpurusa). This would convince us that the self 
is above the mind-body complex, the senses and the 
intellect and abo the suffeiing or enjojing individual 
ego. it will be seen to be above all physical reality 
with its spatio-temporal and cause-effect order. This 
is the realization of the self as the free, immortal spirit 
which is above sin and suffering death and destruction. 
In other words, it is the attainment of freedom from 
all pain and misery, i. e. liberation. The Yoga system 
lays down a practical path of self-realization for the 
religious aspirant and the sincere seeker after the spirit. 
The Sarikhya lays greater stress on discriminative 
knowledge as the means of attaining liberation, 
although it recommends such practical methods as 
study, reasoning and constant meditation on the truth. 1 
The Yoga, on the other hand, emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of the practical methods of purification and con¬ 
centration for realizing the sell’s distinction from the 
body and the mind, and thereby attaining liberation. 
These will be explained in the Yoga ethics. Before 
we come to that we have to study the Yoga psychology 
which deals with the nature of the self, the mind and 
its function, and the relation between mind, body .and 
the self. 


II. Yoga Psychology 

In the Sankhya-Yoga s\stem, the individual self 
(jlva) is regarded as the free spirit associated with the 


1 Vide Kdrikd and Kaumudl t 51 
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gross body and more closely related to a subtle body 

The seif knows the constituted by the series, the 

objects oj tbe world manas, the ego and the intellect. 

through molitua- ° 

nons of citta or the The self is, in its own nature, pure 
consciousness, free from the limita¬ 
tions of the body and the fluctuations of the mind (citta). 
But in its igaorance it confuses itself with citta. The 
citta is tho first proJuet of prakrti, in which the element 
of sattva or the power of manifestation naturxily 
predominates over those of rajas and tamis. It is essen¬ 
tially unconscious; but being in the closest proximity 
to the self it reflects, through its manifesting power, 
the self’s consciousness so as to become apparently 
conscious and intelligent. It is different from mana‘3 
which is the internal sense. When the citta is related 
to any object through manas, it assumes the form-of 
that object. Tho self knows the objects of the world 
through the modifications of citta which correspond to 
the forms of the objects known. Although the self 
really undergoes no change or modification, yet because 
of its reflection in the changing states and processes of 
citta, the self appears to be subject to changes and to 
pass through different states of the mind or citta, in the 
same way in which the moon appears to be moving 
when we see it reflected in the moving waves. 1 *' 

The modifications of citta, i.e. cognitive mental 

There are five kinds states > are many and varied! These 

of memai modifica- may be classified under five heads, 
tious or citta-* ft u. 

namely, prarnana or true cognition, 
wgujdjaw false cognition, vikalfifr or mereiy verbal 

1 Vide-Yoga-sut*, and VftU, 1. 4. Cf. Sinkhya theory of “Evolution 
of the World,” ante. 
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cognition, nidrq, or sleep, and smrti or memory. There 
are three kinds of true cognition, viz. perception, infe¬ 
rence and verbal testimony. These have been explain¬ 
ed in almost the same way as in the Sankhya. 
Viparyaya is the wrong knowledge of objects as what 
they really are not and it includes doubt or uncertain 
cognitions. Vikalpa is a mere verbal idea caused by 
words, to which no real facts correspond. When you 
hear the words “Rahu’s head,” you have the idea of a 
distinction between Rahu and its head, although really 
there is no distinction between the two, Rahu being only 
a head. Similarly, the phrase “consciousness of the 
soul” arouses the ideas of two different entities (soul 
and consciousness) related together, whereas in reality 
there is no distinction between them (soul and con¬ 
sciousness being identical). 1 Sleep (nidra) is another 
kind of mental modification (citta-vrtti). It is due to 
the preponderance of tarrias in citta and the consequent 
cessation of waking consciousness and dream ex¬ 
periences. It thus stands for deep dreamless sleep 
(susupti). Some philosophers think that in sound sleep 
there is no mental function or conscious state at all. 
But this is wrong. On waking from sound sleep we 
say, “I slept well,” “I knew nothing,” etc. Such 
memory of what took place during sleep supposes 
direct experience of the state of sleep. So there 
must be in sleep some cognitive mental state or 
process which is concerned in the experience of the 
absence of knowledge (abhavapratyayalambana vrtti). 
Smrti or memory is the reproduction of past 


i 


Yoga-bh&fya , 1.9. 
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experiences without any alteration or innovation. All 
cognitive mental states and processes (citta-vrtti) may 
be included in these five kinds of modifications. We 
need not admit any other kinds of cognitive functions 
of the mind (citta-vrtti). 1 

When citta is modified into any kind of vrtti or 
„ , . , , „ cognitive mental state, the self is 

Relation of the self ” 

to the mind or citta reflected in it and is apt to appro- 
aod the body. priate it as a state of itself. Hence 

it is that it appears to pass through different states of 
the mind (citta) and stages of life It considers itself 
to be subject to birth and growth, decay and death at 
different periods of time. It is led to believe that it 
sleeps and wakes up, imagines and remembers, makes 
mistakes and corrects errors, and so on. In truth, 
however, the self (purusa) is above all the happenings 
of the body and the mind (citta), all physical and 
psychical changes, like sleeping and walking, birth and 
death, etc. It is citta or the mind that really performs 
these functions of sleeping and waking, knowing and 
doubting, imagining and remembering. The self 
appears to be concerned in these functions because it is 
reflected in citta or the mind which is held up before it 
as a mirror before a person. It also appears to be 
subject to the live klesas or sources of afflictions, 
namely, (i) avidya or wrong knowledge of the non eter¬ 
nal as eternal, of the not-self as the self, of the 
unpleasant as the pleasant, and of the impure as pure, 
(n) asmita, i.e . the false notion or perception of the 
self as identical with buddbi or the mind, (m)raga or 
desire for pleasure and the means of its attainment, 

1 Vide Yoga-sill. , Bh&$ya and Vrtli, 1.5-11. 
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(it?) dvesa or aversion to pain and the causes thereof, 
(t?) abhinive&i or the instinctive fear of death in all 
creatures. 1 


So long as there are changes and modifications in 
citta, the self is reflected therein 

aQlJ . 10 the abSenC ° ° f <lhCrimi ‘ 

wii.il .ment.ii modifies- na f;j vf . knovdetlnre, identities itself 
tions S i liberation re¬ 
quires tiieii cessation. with them. As a consequence, the 

self feels pleasure or pain out of 
the objects of the world, and loves or hates them accord¬ 
ingly. This me ms "bondage for the seif. If, there¬ 
fore, we are to attain liberation, we must somehow 


restrain the activities of the body, the senses and the 
mind (manas) and finally suppress all the modifications 
of citta. When the waves of the empirical conscious¬ 
ness (karya-citta) die down and leave the citta in a 


state of perfect placidity (karana-citta), the self realizes 
itself as distinct from the mind-body complex and as 
free, immortal and self-shining intelligence. It is tho 
aim of yoga to bring about this result through the 
cessation of the functions of citta. 


Hi. Yoga Ethics 

1. The Nature and Forms of Yoga 2 

Yoga here means the cessation of mental functions 
or modifijations (cittavrttinirodba). 

Yo"a is just the • 7 

cessation of mental It does not mean any kind of con- 

rndu^ai.jL^ tact between the individual self 

and some other reality like God or the Absolute. The 

1 Op. cit., 2 3-9. 

* Yoga-sut. and BJiaiya, 1 . 1*4,1. 12*18,1. 23, 2.1-2, 4.29-34. 
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aim of yoga, as we have a ; v-.,h said, ip to prevent 
the self from identifying itself \w-\\ mental modifica¬ 
tions. But this is not possible oO long as the modi* 
ficationsare there and the self has not realized its 
distinction from citta or the mind. So what yoga really 
stands for is the arrest and negation of all mental 
modifications. 

There are five conditions or levels of the mental life 

(cittabhumi). The citta isconstituUd 

Of" life. 'The b >' the elements of saliva, rajas and 

first three are not tamas. Its different conditions are 

conducive to yoga. 

determined by the different degrees 
in which these elements are present and operative in it. 
These conditions are called ksipta or restless, mudha 
or torpid, viksipta or distracted, ekagra or concentrated, 
and niruddhaor restrained. In each of these there is 
some kind of repression of mental modifications. One 
state of the mind excludes other different states. Love 
and hate, for example, naturally oppose and cancel each 
other. But still yoga cannot be attaired in all the 
levels of citta. In the first, called ksipta, the mind or 
citta is under the sway of rajas and tamas, and is 
attracted by objects of sense and the means of attaining 
power. It flits from one thing to another without 
resting in any. This condition is not at all conducive 
to yoga, because it does not help us to control the 
mind and the senses. The second, viz. mudha, is due 
to an excess of tamas in citta or the mind which, 
therefore, has a tendency towards vice, ignorance, 
sleep and the like. In the third level, called viksipta 
or distracted, the mind or citta is free from the sway 
of tamas and has only a touch of rajas in it. It has 
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the capacity of manifesting all objects and makes for 
virtue, knowledge, etc. This is a stage of temporary 
concentration of citta or the mind on some object, 
which is followed by distraction, It cannot be called 
yoga, because it does not permanently stop the mental 
modificitions mread our troubles and destroy the 
mental afflictions of avidya and the rest. 


The last two levels 
are conducive to yoga : 
Sampra.fiara and 
asadiptajfiata samadhi. 


The fourth level of citta is called ekagra or 
concentrated. Here citta is purged 
of the impurity of rajas and there 
is the perfect manifestation of 
sattva. It marks the beginning 
of prolonged concentration of the mind or chitta on 
any object so as to reveal its true nature, and it 
prepares the way for the cessation of all mental 
modifications. In this state, however, the mind or 
citta continues to think or meditate on some object, 
and so, even here, the mental processes are not 
altogether arrested. At the last level, called niruddha, 
there is the cessation of all mental functions including 
even that of concentration which marks the previous 
stage. Here the succession of mental states and 
processes is completely checked, and the mind (citta) 
is left in its original, unmodified state of calmness and 
tranquillity. These last two levels are conducive to 
yoga in so far as both manifest the sattva element 
of the mind to the highest degree and are helpful for 
the attainment of the ultimate goal, viz. liberation. 
In fact, ekagra or the state of concentration, when 
permanently established, is called samprajuata yoga or 
the trance of meditation, in which there is a clear and 
distinct consciousness of the object of contemplation. 
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It is knowa also as samapalti or samprajuata samadhi 
inasmuch as citta or the mind is, in this state, entirely 
put into the object and assumes the form of the object 
itself. So also the state of niruddha is called asarii- 
prajnata yoga or asamprajnafca samadhi, because all 
mental modifications being stopped in this slate, 
nothing is known or thought of by the mind. This 
is the trance of absorption in which all psychoses and 
appearances of objects are stopped and there are no 
ripples in the placid surface of citta or the mind. Both 
these kinds of samadhi are known by the common name 
of sarnadhi-yoga or the cessation of mental modifica¬ 
tions, since both conduce to self-realization. 

There are, then, two main kinds of yoga or 
samadhi, viz . the samprajfiata and 

There are four kinds . 

of »aiiipra;ft&ta sama- the asaiiiprajnata. Four kinds of 
(llj5 ' samprajfiata samadhi are distin- 

6 uished according to the different objects of contempla¬ 
tion. It is called savitarka when the mind (citta) is 
concentrated on any gross physical object of the exter¬ 
nal world, e.g. the image of a god or goddess. Having 
realized the nature of this object, one should concentrate 
on subtle objects like the tanmatras or subtle essences 
of the physical elements. The mind’s concentration 
on these subtle objects is called savicara samadhi. 
The next step is to take some subtler objects like the 
senses and concentrate the mind (citta) on them, till 
their real nature becomes manifest to it, in what is 
called sananda samadhi. The last kind of samprajfiata 
samadhi is called sasmita inasmuch as the object of 
concentration herein is asmita or the ego-substance with 
which the self is ordinarily identified. The fruition 
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of this stage of concentration is the realization of the 
true nature of the ego. But it also gives us a glimpse 
of the knowing self as something almost indistinguish¬ 
able from the ego. 1 

Thus the mind (citta) realizes the nature of different 
objects within or without the body 

Aeampraifiata eam§- 

dhi is yoga par excel- and leaves them behind, one after 
,ente ' the other, till it becomes com¬ 

pletely free from the thoughts of all objects and attains 
what is called asamprajnata samadhi or yoga par 
excellence. It puts a stop to all mental modifications 
and does not rest on any object at all. This is the 
final stage of samadhi, because when it is attained the 
whole world of objects ceases to affect and to exist for 
the yogin. In this state the self abides in its own 
essence as pure consciousness, enjoying the still vision 
of isolated self-shining existence. When one attains 
this state, one reaches the final goal of life, namely, 
liberation or freedom from all pain and suffering. All 
life is a quest of peace and a search for the means 
thereof. Yoga is one of the spiritual paths that leads 
to the desired goal of a total extinction of ail pain and 
misery through the realization of the self’s distinction 
from the body, the mind and the individual ego. But 
this final goal cannot be attained all at once. Even if 
it be possible for a self to attain once the state of 
samadhi and thereby release from pain, there is the . 
possibility of a relapse and consequent recurrence of 
pain, so long as all the impressions and tendencies of the 

1 Tlie final stage of saihprajfiata is called dharinamegha samadhi 
because it showers on the yogin the blessing of self-realization. 
Vide Yoga. siit. and Bhayya, 4.29, 
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mind (citta'.due to its past and present deeds are not 
wiped ont. It requires a long and arduous endeavour 
to maintain oneself steadily in the state of samadhi and 
destroy the effects of the different kinds of karma, past 
and present. For this it is necessary to practise yoga 
with care and devotion for a sufficiently long time. 
The different steps in the practice of yoga will be 
explained in the next section. 


2. The Eightfold Means of Yoga. 

As we have already said, a man cannot realize 
_. . . spiritual truths so long as his mind 

There are eight L " 

means of yoga called is tainted with impurities and his 

vo M ah‘*as * 

intellect vitiated by evil thoughts. 
It is in the pure heart and the clear understanding that 
the truth of the spirit is revealed and directly experi¬ 
enced. The Sankhya-Yoga system holds that libera¬ 
tion is to be attained by means of spiritual insight 
(prajna) into the reality of the self as the pure immortal 
spirit which is quite distinct from the body and the 
mind. Bat spiritual insight can be had only when the 
mind is purged of all impurities and rendered perfectly 
calm and serene. For the purification and enlighten - 
ment of citta or the mind, the Yoga gives us the 
eightfold means which consists of the disciplines of 
(1) yama or restraint, (2) niyama or culture, (3) asana 
or posture, (4) pranayama or breath-control, (6) pratya- 
hara or withdrawal of the senses, (6) dharanaj or 


i 


Cf. Yoga-silt. and Bhaxya, 2/28-65,3.1*4. 
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attention, (7) dhyana or meditation, and (8) samadhi 
or concentration. These are known as aid3 to yoga 
(yoganga). When practised regularly with devotion 
and dispassion, they lead to the attainment of yoga, 
both sarriprajnata and asamprajnata. 

The first discipline of yama or restraint consists 
in (a) ahiiiisa or abstention from 

M, Yama consists in a 11 kinds of injury to any life, (i>) 
abstention from injury J J J 1 v ' 

to life, from falsehood, satya or truthfulness in thought 
theft, incontinence and 

avarice. and speech, (c) asteya or non¬ 

stealing, ( d) brahmacarya or control 
of the carnal desires and passions, and (e) aparigraha 
or non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts from other 
people. Although these practices seem to be too well- 
known to require any elaboration, yet the Yoga explains 
all their details and insists that a yogin must scrupu¬ 
lously follow them. The reason for this is obvious. 
Ft is a psychological law that a sound mind resides in a 
sound body, and that neither can be sound in the case 
of a man who does not control his passions and 
sexual impulses. So also, a man cannot concentrate 
his attention on any object when his mind is distracted 
and dissipated by sin and crime and other evil propen¬ 
sities. This explains the necessity of complete absten¬ 
tion from all the evil courses and tendencies of life on 
the part of the yogin who is eager to realize the self in 
samadhi or concentration. 


The second discipline is niyama or culture. It 


(2' Niyama consists 
in (he cultivation of 
good habits. 


consists in the cultivation of the 
following good habits: (a) i&iuca or 
purification of the body by washing 


and taking pure food (which is bahya or external puri- 
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lication), and purification of the mind by cultivating 
good emotions and sentiments, such as friendliness, 
kindness, cheerfulness for the virtues and indifference 
to the vices of others (which is called abhyantara or 
internal purification), (b) santosa or the habit of being 
content with what comes of itself without undue exer¬ 
tion, ( c) tapas or penance which consists in the habit 
of enduring cold and heat, etc., and observing austere 
vows, (d) svadhyaya or the regular habit of study of 
religious books, and ( e) I^varapranidhana or meditation 
of and resignation to God. 

Asana is a discipline of the body and consists 
in the adoption of steady and com- 

JSptfon ofsteidy an'i f ° rtilble P 08tures - There arevari- 
comfortable po3turcs. ous kinds of asana, such as padma- 

sana, virasana, bhadrasana, etc. These can be properly 
learnt only under the guidance of experts. The disci¬ 
pline of the body is as much necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of concentration as that of the mind. If the body 
is not completely free from diseases and other disturb¬ 
ing influences, it is very difficult to attain concentration. 
Hence the Yoga lays down elaborate rules for main¬ 
taining the health of the body and making it a fit 
vehicle for concentrated thought. It prescribes many 
rules for preserving the vital energy, and strengthening 
and purifying the body and the mind. The asanas or 
postures recommended in it are effective ways by which 
the body can be kept partially free from diseases, and 
all the limbs, especially the nervous system, can be 
brought under control and prevented from producing 
disturbances in the mind. 
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Pranayama is the regulation of breath. It con¬ 
sists in deep inspiration (puraka), 
reguiat^f^ir^baiation^ retention of breath (kumbhaka), 

toofTreath ° xhaIa ’ and expiration (recaka) with 

measured durations. The details 
of the process should be learnt from experts. That 
respiratory exercises are useful for strengthening the 
heart and improving its function is recognized by 
medical men when they recommend walking, climbing, 
etc. in a graduated scale, for patients with weak 
hearts. The Yoga goes further and prescribes breath- 
control for concentration of the mind, because it con¬ 
duces to steadiness of the body and the mind. So 
long as the function of breathing continues, the mind 
also goes on fluctuating and noticing the current of air 
in and out. If, and when, it is suspended, the mind is 
in a state of undisturbed concentration. Hence by 
practising the control of breath, the yogin can suspend 
breathing for a long time and thereby prolong the state 
of concentration, 

Pratyahara consists in withdrawing the senses 
from their respective external 

sifts jTStewZ objects and keeping them under 

the MM from their the con t ro l of the mind. When the 
objects. 

senses are effectively controlled by 
the mind, they follow, not their natural objects, but 
the mind itself. So in this state the mind is not 
disturbed by sights and sounds coming through the eye 
and the ear, but makes these senses follow itself and 
see and hear its own object. This state is very difficult, 
although not impossible, of attainment. It requires a 
resolute will and long practice to gain mastery over 
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one's senses. The above five disciplines of restraint 
and culture (yatna and niyama) , bodily posture (asana), 
breath-control (pranayama) and control over the 
senses (pratyahara) are regarded as the external aids 
to yoga (bahiranga-sadhana). As compared with these, 
the last three disciplines are said to be internal to 
yoga (antaranga-sadhanaj, because they are directly 
related to some kind of samadhi or yoga. These are 
dharana dhyana and samadhi. 

Dharana or attention is a mental discipline which 
consists in holding (dharana) or 
data 'mixing °the fixin g tbe min(1 (citta) on the desired 
“bM ° n tbe de3iied ob J ect - The ob i ect thus attended 
to may be a part of one’s body, like 
one’s navel, the mid-point of the eyebrows, etc., or it 
may be external to the body, like the moon, the images 
of gods, etc. The ability to keep one’s attention 
steadily fixed on some object is the test of fitness for 
entering on the next higher stage of yoga. 

Dhyana or meditation is the next step. It means 
the even flow of thought about, 
8teIdy Dh conteinp 3 a tion or ratber > round about, the 
any h break ieCt wltbout object of attention. It is the stead¬ 
fast contemplation of the object 
without any break or disturbance. This has the effect 
of giving us a clear and distinct representation of the 
object first by parts and aspects. But by loDg-continued 
meditation the mind can develop the partial representa¬ 
tion of the object into a full and live presentation of it. 
Thus dhyana reveals the reality of the contemplated 
object to the yogin’s mind. 
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Samadhi or concentration is the final step in the 


(8) Samadhi is the 
mind's absorption in 
the object of contem¬ 
plation. 


practice of yoga. In it the mind is 
so deeply absorbed in the object of 
contemplation that it loses itself in 
the object and has no awareness of 


itself. In the state of dhyana, the act and the object 


of thought remain distinct and separate states of 


consciousness. But in samadhi the act of meditation 


is not separately cognised; it takes on the form of the 
object and loses itself, as it were. So here only the 
object of thought remains shining in the mind, and 
we do not even know that there is a process of thought 
in the mind. It should be observed here that this 


samidhi as a discipline is different from the samadhi 
or the yoga previously defined as (< the restraint of the 
mind ” (cittavrttiairodha). The former is but the 
means for the attainment of the latter which is its end . 


A long-continued practice of the one leads to the other. 
These last three steps in the practice of yoga are called 
internal means (antaranga-sadhana). They should 
have the same object, i.e. the same object should be 
first attended to, then meditated and lastly concen¬ 
trated upon. When thus combined they are said to 
constitute samyama which is very necessary fqr the 
attainment of samadhi-yoga. 


A yogin is believed to acquire certain extraordinary 


The supernormal 

powers accruing 

from yo^a. 


powers by the practice of yoga in its 
different stages. Thus we are told 
that the yogins can tame all crea¬ 


tures including even ferocious animals, get any object by 


the mere wish of it, know directly the past, present and 


future, produce supernatural sights, sounds and smells 
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and see subtle entities, angels and gods. They can 
also see through closed doors, pass through stone 
walls, disappear from sight, appear at different places 
at the same time, and so forth. While these may be 
possible, the Yoga system warns all religious aspirants 
not to practise yoga with these ends in view. Yoga 
is for the attainment of liberation. The yogin must 
not get entangled in the quagmire of supernormal 
powers. He must evercome the lure of yaugic powers 
and move onward till he comes to the end of the 
journey, viz. liberation. 1 

IV. The Place of God in the Yoga. 2 


As distinguished from the Sankhya, the YY>ga is 
theistic. It admits the existence 

The Yoga has both a 

theoretical and a prac- of God on both practical and theo- 
tical interest in God. . , ■, t- 1 ■ n» 

retical grounds. Patanjali himself, 
however, has not felt the necessity of God for solving 
any theoretical problem of philosophy. Por him God 
has more a practical value than a theoretical one. 
Devotion to God is considered to be of great practical 


value, inasmuch as it forms a part of the practice of 
yoga and is one of the means for the final attainment 
of sainadhi-yoga or tf the restraint of the mind.” The 
subsequent commentators and interpreters of the Yoga 
evince also a theoretical interest in God and discuss 


more fully the speculative problems as to the nature 
of God and the proofs for the existence of God. Thus 
the Yoga system has both a theoretical and a practical 
interest in the Divine Being. 


1 Vide Yoga-sut. and Bhd§ya , 3. 37, 3. 51, 4.1. 

2 Vide Yoga-sut ., Bha§ya and Vjtti , 1. 23-29, 2.1, 32, 45, 3. 45. 
45—1605B 
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According to the Yoga, God is the Supreme 
Person who is above all individual 

^irifwho^is eternal! selves and is free from all defects, 
ail-pervading, omni- g e j s the Perfect Bein« who is 

potent and omniscient. . 

eternal and all-pervading, omni¬ 
potent and omniscient. All individual selves are more 
or less subject to the afflictions (klesa), of ignorance, 
egoism, desire, aversion and dread of death. They 
have to do various kinds of works (karma)—good, 
bad, and indifferent—and reap the consequences 
thereof (vipaka). They are also infected and influenced 
by the latent impressions of their past experiences 
(asaya). Even if the liberated self is released from 
ail these troubles, it cannot be said that he was 
always free from them. It is God and God alone 
who is eternally free from all defects. God is the 
perfect immortal spirit who ever remains untouched 
by afflictions and actions, and their effects and 
impressions (klesa-karma-vipaka-sayai-raparamrstah). 
He possesses a perfect nature, the like of which is not 
to be met with anywhere else. He has also the fullest 
possible knowledge of all facts and is, therefore, 
capable of maintaining the whole world by His mere 
wish or thought. He is the Supreme Euler pf the 
world, and has infinite knowledge, unlimited power 
and wisest desires, which distinguish Him from all 
other selves. 

The existence of God is proved by the following 

The proofs of God’s arguments : 
existence : 

The Vedas, the Upanisads and other important 
scriptures speak of the existence of God as the 
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Supreme Self who is also the ultimate reality 
and the final goal of the world. 

(i) The testimony of Therefore, God exists in the way 
the scriptures. ' # •' 

in which the scriptures testify 

to His existence. 

Accnrdi n g to —l aw of - continuity .,—whatever 

h as degrees must h ave a lower and 

nuity T as 'apphed^to an upper UmiL _ There are, for in- 

degrees of knowledge s t a nce, different magnitudes, small 
and power. 

and great. An atom is the smallest 
magnitude, while akada or space is the greatest magni¬ 
tude. Similarly, there are different degrees of knowledge 
and power. So there must be a person who possesses 
perfect knowledge and perfect power. Such a supreme 
person is God, the highest. There cannot be any 
self who is equal to God in power and knowledge, for 
in that case, there will be conflict and clash of desires 
and purposes between them, and a consequent chaos 
in the world. 

The creation of the world is due to the asso¬ 
ciation of purusa with prakrti, and 

(3) The association its dissolution to the dissociation 
and dissociation of 

purusa aDd prakrti. of the one from the other. Purusa 
and prakrti being two independent 
principles cannot be said to be naturally related or 
associated. Nor are they naturally dissociated, for 
that would make their relation inexplicable. So there 
must be an intelligent cause which effects their asso¬ 
ciation and dissociation, according to the unseen moral 
deserts (adrsta) of individual selves. No individual 
self can guide and control its adrsta or destiny, because 
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it has no clear understanding about it. Therefore, 
there must be a perfect and an omniscient Being who 
brings about the association or dissociation between 
purusa and prakrti, according as the adrsta of the 
individual selves requires the creation or the destruction 
of a world. This Heing is God, without whose 
guidance prakrti cannot produce just that order of the 
world which is suited to the moral education and final 
emancipation of individual selves. 

Devotion to God is not only a part of the practice 
of yoga but the best means for the 
attainment of concentration and 
tramToTmind " 3 r ° S " restraint of the mind (samadhi-yoga). 

The reason is that God is not only 
an object of meditation (dhyana), like other objects, 
but is the Supreme Lord who, by His grace, purges 
away the sins and evils in the life of His devotee and 
makes the attainment of yoga easier for him. One 
who is sincerely devoted to God and is resigned unto 
Him cannot but meditate on Him at all times and see 
Him in all the walks of life. On such a devoted 
person God bestows his choicest gifts, viz. purity of the 
heart and enlightenment of the intellect. God removes 
all the serious impediments and obstacles in the path 
of His devotee, such as the kle^as or afflictions of the 
mind, and places him under conditions most favourable 
for the attainment of yoga. But while the grace of 
God can work wonders in our life, we, on our 
part, must make ourselves deserving recipients of it 
through love and charity, truthfulness and purity, 
constant meditation of and complete resignation 
to God. 
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V. Conclusion 

To an unsympathetic critic the Yoga may appear 
to be not so much a system of philosophy as a school 
of mysticism and magic. The Yoga conception of 
the self as a transcendent subject which is quite 
distinct from the body, the mind and the ego, is far 
removed from the common-sense and the ordinary 
psychological concepts of it. As compared with these 
the spiritual conception of the self in the Yoga is apt 
to be regarded as unintelligible and mysterious. 
Similarly, the supernormal powers associated with the 
different stages in the practice of Yoga can hardly be 
reconciled with the known laws of the physical or 
the psychical sciences. So these may appear to be 
reminiscent of some primitive religion of magic. But 
it is to be observed that the Yoga scheme of self- 
realization has a solid foundation in the Sankhya 
metaphysics which proves the reality of the self as a 
metaphysical and eternal principle of consciousness. 
If one believes in the transcendent spirit, one cannot 
but admit that there are deeper levels of consciousness 
than the empirical one, and wider possibilities and 
higher potencies than those of the physical and the 
sensuous. Glimpses of this deeper reality of our 
individual life have been caught not only by the seers 
and saints of different countries, but also by some 
great philosophers like Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza 
and Leibniz, Kant and Hegel. The Society for 
Psychical Research and the modern school of Psycho¬ 
analysis have of late contributed much towards our 
knowledge about the dark regions of the psychical 
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life, hidden from the ordinary view. The Yoga goes 
further in the same direction when it formulates 
certain practical methods of purification and self-control 
for the realization of the true self of man. Both 
from a theoretical and a practical standpoint, it occupies 
a better position than the Sankhya in so far as it 
admits the existence of God and relies mostly on actual 
experiences to carry conviction to its followers. What 
is necessary for an appreciation of this philosophy is 
a sympathetic understanding of it and a sincere 
endeavour to realize its truths. We find one such 
appreciation of it by Miss Coster when she says: “I 
am certain that there is a region beyond that painted 
drop-scene which forms for so many the boundary of 
this life; and that it is penetrable and susceptible of 
exploration by those who are sufficiently determined . 1,1 


Yoga and Western Psychology, pp. 246-47. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE MIMIMSA PHILOSOPHY 


I. Introduction 


Its double achieve¬ 
ment : Methodology 

and philosophy. 

the help of which 


We have noticed in the General Introduction that 
the Purva Mimamsa School or the 

Jpedfatfube ritual- Mimamsa School, as it is more 
istic aspects of Vedjc usually called, is the outcome of 
the ritualistic side of the Yedic 
culture just as the Vedanta (sometimes called also 
Uttara Mimamsa) is the development of its speculative 
side. The object of the Mimamsa School is to help 

and support ritualism chiefly in two 
Its double achieve- . , . . 

ment: Methodology ways, namely, (a) by giving a 

and philosophy. methodology of interpretation with 

the help of which the complicated Vedic injunctions 

regarding rituals may be understood, harmonized and 

followed without difficulty, and (b) by supplying a 

philosophical justification of the beliefs on which 

ritualism depends. We are concerned here with the 

second or the philosophical aspect of the Mimamsa. 

The faith underlying Vedic ritualism consists of 

different elements such as belief in 

As a philosophy, the ,, . . P , , . , 

Mimamsa tries to up- the existence of a soul which sur- 

hoid Vedic ritualism. v j ves death and enjoys the fruits of 

rituals in heaven, the belief in some power or potency 

which preserves the effects of the rituals performed, 

the belief in the infallibility of the Vedas on which 

rituals stand, the belief that the world is real and 


As a philosophy, the 
Mimamsa tries to up¬ 
hold Vedic ritualism. 


46—1605B 
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our life and actions performed here are not mere dreams. 
The Buddhists, Jainas and Carvakas challenge the 
authority of the Vedas. The reality of the world 
and the existence of the soul are denied by some 
Buddhists. Some Upanisads disparage the idea that 
‘ heaven ’ is the goal of man and rituals are the best 
possible human activities. The Mlmamsa tries to 
meet all such criticisms and upholds the original faith 
underlying ritualism. 

Jaimini’s Sutra laid the foundation of the Purva 

Mirnaiiisa. Sabarasvami wrote the 
Literature. . . _ 

major commentary or Bhasya on 

this work. Ho is followed by a long line of commen¬ 
tators and independent writers. The two most 
important among them are Kumarila Bhatta and 
Prabhakara (nicknamed ‘Guru who founded the 
two schools of Mimamsa, known after their names. 
Thus the Mimamsa philosophy gradually developed. 
Etymologically, the word Mlmamsa means ‘ solution 
of some problem by critical examination of grounds.’ 
As its subject-matter was karma or rituals, the 
Mimamsa is also sometimes called Karma Mlmamsa. 

The philosophy of the Mimamsa School may be con¬ 
veniently discussed under three heads, namely, Theory 
of Knowledge, Metaphysics, and Ethics and Theology. 

II. The Mimamsa Theory of Knowledge 

In its attempt to justify the authority of the Vedas, 

. . the Mimamsa came to discuss very 

Mimamsa s contn- J 

bution to the theory of elaborately the nature of knowledge, 
m.owUu„~. the nature and criterion of truth 

as well as of falsity, the different sources of valid 
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knowledge (pramanas) and other cognate problems. 
The epistemology of the Mimamsa deals with some 
very interesting problems. Other schools, specially the 
Vedanta, freely draw upon the Mimamsa in epistemo¬ 
logical matters. We shall notice here very briefly some 
of the peculiar and important things. 

1. The Nature and Sources of Knowledge 

The Mimamsa, like most other schools, admits 
two kinds of knowledge, immediate and mediate. 
Valid knowledge is one which yields some new informa¬ 
tion about something, is not 
knowledg“ CamnS Cf contradicted by any other know- 
ledge and is not generated by defec- . 
tive conditions (such as defective sense-organ in the 
case of perceptual knowledge, fallacious premises in the 
cases of inference, etc.). 1 

The object of immediate knowledge must be some- 

Immediate know- thin S existin ^ (sat >- 0nl y when 
ledge: its two stages such an object is related to sense 
of development—in¬ 
determinate and deter- (one of the five external senses and 
minate perceptions. . , , . .. 

the internal sense, manas), there 
arises in the soul au immediate knowledge about it. 
When an object is related to sense, at first there arises 
a bare awareness of the object. We simply know that 
the object is, but have not yet understood what it is. 
This primary, indeterminate, immediate knowledge is 
called nirvikalpaka pratyaksa or alocana-jnana. When 
at the next stage we interpret the meaning of this 


1 Vide Sastra-dipikd on Jaimini’s Sutra , 1 1. 6. 
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object in the light of our past knowledge and come to 
understand what it is, that is, what class it belongs to, 
what quality, activity and name it possesses, we have 
a determinate (savikalpaka) perception, which is ex¬ 
pressed by judgments like ‘This is a man,’ ‘This has a 
stick,’ ‘This is white,’ ‘This is moving,’ ‘This is 
Ram.’ 1 

Perception, thus completed in two stages, gives 
us a real knowledge of the world 
in'peicepuon'^ar'e'real composed of different objects. 
characters 30 * 8 diverse Though at the first stage the objects 
are not known explicitly, all that 
we know about them at the second stage are implicitly 
known even at first. In understanding the object at 
the second stage, the mind only interprets, in the light 
of past experience, what is given at first ; it does not 
ascribe to it any imaginary predicate. For if we did 
rot perceive at first a man, a white one, etc., hew 
could we judge later that it was a man, it was white, 
etc., and that it was not a cow and not black, etc. 
Hence it must be admitted that perception, inspite of 
containing an element of interpretation, is not 
necessarily imaginary and illusory as some Bauddhas 
and some Vedautins hold. Neither is it true that what 
we are immediately aware of, before the mind inter¬ 
prets, is a purely unique particular (svalaksana) without 
any distinguishing class character (as those Bauddhas 
hold), or is pure existence without any differentiating 
property (as those Vedantius say). The world of diverse 
objects with their different characteristics are given to the 


1 lbid. t and Shka-vartika on 1.1. 4, 
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mind at the very first moment when we become aware 
of them. 1 


2. Non-perceptual Sources oj Knowledge 


In addition to perception, there are five other valid 
sources of knowledge, admitted by 

fi^“cs* S of Sow- «« Mimamsa, namely, inference 

ledge, while Bhattae yanumana), comparison (upamana), 

adroit six. v # 

authority or testimony (sabda), 
postulation (art hapatti) and non-perception (anu- 

palabdhi). The last one is admitted only by the school 
of Kumarila Bhatta and not by that of Prabhakara. 
The Mimamsa theory of inference is more or less 
similar to that of the Nyaya and need not be mentioned 
here. We shall discuss the other four non-perceptual 
sources of knowledge. 


( i) Comparison (upamana) 


It has been previously seen that the Nyaya admits 
comparison as a unique source of 

The Mimamsa con- , ,, 

ceives upamana in a knowledge. But the Mimamsa, 
Nyaya! fferent fr ° m the though accepting comparison as an 
^dependent source, accepts it in 


quite a different sense. According to it, knowledge 


arises from comparison when, on perceiving a present 
object to be like an object perceived 
lad'ty'about 6 & n abTnt in the past, we come to know that 


object is obtained by 
comparison. 


the remembered object is like the 
perceived one. Some examples will 


make this clear. On seeing a rat one perceives that 


Vide Prakarana-patlciki, pp. 64-66. 
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it is like a mouse perceived in the past, and thence 
he gets the knowledge that the remembered mouse 
is like the perceived rat. This knowledge, namely, 
That mouse, perceived in the past, is like this rat/ 
is obtained from comparison, or from the knowledge 
of a similarity of the vat to the mouse. Similarly 
one who has seen a cow previously at home, goes to 
a forest and finds a gavaya (nilgai) and perceives its 
similarity to the cow at home. He may thence obtain 
by comparison (i.e. by the knowledge of this similarity) 
the further knowledge that the cow at home is like 
the gavaya. 1 

Such knowledge cannot be classed under perception. 

For, the object (the mouse or the 

not be placed under cow) known to be similar is not 
perception, memory, perceived then. It does not come 

under memory, because though the 
object was perceived in the past, its similarity to the 
present object was not then known ; and, therefore, 
this similarity cannot be said to be simply remembered. 
It is not also an inference. From a knowledge like 
This gavaya is like the cow at home* we cannot infer 
‘the cow at home is like this gavaya ,’ unless we have 
another premise like ‘all things are similar to other 
things which are similar to them.’ 2 And such a 
universal premise containing an invariable concomi¬ 
tance between two terms is not really used in the above 
case where one arrives at the knowledge of the absent 

1 The Mimamsa view of upamana is fully discussed in Sloka-vdrtika , 
Sastra-dipika ( 1 . 1 . 5) and Prakarana-paflcAkd and briefly in Sabara- 
bh&$ya on 1.1. 5. 

2 Vide Sastra-dipika , 1.1.5. 
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cow’s similarity to the present gavaya, from the percep¬ 
tion of the gavaya being similar to 

Hence is given a the cow. Again, such knowledge 
separate place. n ° 

does not obviously arise from 
verbal testimony or authority. Hence it is given an 
independent place. 

The Nyaya holds that on learning from an authority 
that a gavaya is like a cow, a 

Why the Nyaya c 

view ofupamaoa is person goes to a forest, perceives 

untenable. g0me animal like the cow and 

thence he has by upamana or comparison the know¬ 
ledge that such an animal is a gavaya. Against this 
Nyaya view it is pointed out by Mimamsaka writers 
that the knowledge that the particular animal perceived 
is like the cow is derived from perception and the 
knowledge that such an animal looking like the cow 
is a gavaya is obtained through recollection of what 
was previously learned from some authority. Lastly/ 
the knowledge that this particular animal is a gavaya, 
is a mere inference from the last knowledge. Hence 
what the Nyaya considers to be derived from a new 
source, namely comparison, is not really so. 1 

It may be noted here that though the account given 
above is the one generally accepted 
Sahara seems to by later Mimamsakas, SabarasvamI 2 3 

aimlogicafargutnent in •'^ TT 

general. what is called in Western logic 

analogical argument. The existence 
of another self is proved, he remarks, by an argument like 
this. “Just as you feel the existence of your own self, 
similarly by analogy you can believe that others also feel 


1 Vide Prakarana-paftcika. For a critical discussion of 'npainftna,* 

vide D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing , Bk. II. 

3 Vide his Bha§ya on Jaim. sut. y 1.1. o. 
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the existence ot their own selves.” Such an argument he 
calls upamana. Sahara's definition of upamana a3 ‘know¬ 
ledge of an unperceived object as being similar to some 
known object/ is nob incompatible with the suggestion that 
he takes upamana as analogical argument. 

It should also be remembered that ‘similarity' (sadr^ya), 
which is the object of upamana is 
Similarity is not a regarded by the Mlmamsa as an 
quality, nor a umver- independent category of reality. It is 
category. pointed out that similarity cannot be 

called a quality (guna), because a 
quality cannot be possessed by another quality ; bub ‘simi¬ 
larity' is possessed by qualities even. It cannot be 
treated as a universal (samanya or jati). Because a 
universal means something which is exactly identical in 
many individuals (e g. cowness in cows). Similarity does 
not mean any completely indenbical character. 

(ii) Authority or Testimony (sabda) 

The Mimaihsa pays the greatest attention to this 
source of knowledge, because it has to justify the 
authority of the Vedas. 

An intelligible sentence yields knowledge except 
,. , , ^ when it is known bo be the state- 

Two kinds of author¬ 
ity : Personal and ment of an unreliable person 

impersonal. (anaptat-vakya). This is known as 

verbal testimony or simply testimony (£abda)" or author¬ 
ity. There are two kinds of authority—personal 
(pauruseya) and impersonal (apauruseya). The- first 
consists in the written or spoken testimony of some 
person. The second denotes the 

cither's Bourc^ of 7 in' authority of the Vedas. Again, 

formation or a source authority may either give infor- 
of command. 

mation as to the existence of 
objects (siddhartha-vakya) or give directions for the 
performance of some action (vidhayaka-vakya). The 
Mimamsa is interested primarily in the impersonal 


Two kinds of author¬ 
ity : Personal and 
impersonal. 
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authority of the Vedas and that again, because the 


The Vedas are 
valued by the Mlmam¬ 
sa as the impersonal 
source of command- 


Vedas give directions for perform¬ 
ing the sacrificial rites. The Vedas 
are looked upon a3 the Book of 


ments. 


Commandments ; and therein lies 


their value. The Mlmamsa even holds that as the 


sole use of the Vedas lies in directing rituals, any part 
of them which does not contain such direction but gives 


information about the existence of anything is useless, 
unless it can be shown at least to serve the purpose 
of persuading parsons to follow the injunctions for 
performing rituals. 1 The attempt is constantly made, 
therefore, to show all existential sentences (regarding 


the soul, immortality, etc.) as indirectly connected 

with some commandment, by way of persuading people 

to perform some ritual or dissuading them from for- 

fT , L ,. bidden activity. This attitude of 

The ritualistic prag- J % , 

rnatism of the Mi- the Ml mam sa reminds us of modern 
Pragmatism which holds that 
every type of knowledge—ordinary, scientific or philo¬ 
sophical—is valuable only in so far as it leads to some 
practical activity. The Mlmamsa philosophy may be 
called ritualistic pragmatism, for according to it the 
value of Vedic knowledge is for ritualistic activity. 

According to most of the pro-Vedic schools, the 


The Vedas are nob the 
work of any person; 
(hey are eternal. 


authority of the Vedas lies in their 
being the words of God. But the 
Mlmamsa, which does not believe 


m any Creator or Destroyer of the world, believes 
that the Vedas, like the world, are eternal. 2 They 


1 Vide Jaim . sut. 1. 2, 1. and 1. 2. 7 and $abara-bha$ya thereon, 
* Ibid., Adhikara^as, 6-8, Chap. I. 
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are not the work of any person, human or divine. 
Hence the authority of the Vedas ia said to be imper¬ 
sonal. Elaborate arguments are 

Arguments to prove advanced to support this view; 
this view. 

namely, that no author of the Vedas 
is known, that the names of sages that occur in the 
Vedic hymns are those of the seers or the expositors or 
the founders of the different Vedic schools (sampra- 
dayas), and not the authors, and so on. But the 
most important argument, possessing philosophical 
importance, is that based on the famous theory that 
the word-sound heard is only the perceptible sign of 
a real word tsabda) which is eternal. 1 The chief 
reason in support of this view is that if the spoken 
word were the real word, then ten different pronuncia¬ 
tions of the word 'cow’ would make as many different 
words. We could not then say that the same word 
had been spoken ten times . We must admit, then, 
that the real word 'cow* (which is admitted to be the 
same though uttered by different persons) is not pro¬ 
duced by its pronunciations but is only revealed by 
them. Unless we take different pronunciations of a 
word as the vocal representations of one identical basic 
word, all of them could not convey the same meaning. 
The real word is not, therefore, produced by the 
speakers, but only manifested by their speech. Being 
unproduced, the real word is eternal. Therefore, the 
relation between the real word and its meaning is also 
natural and eternal, not conventional. 2 


1 Jaim . sut.t 1.1.5; Sastra-dipikd, 1.1.5; $loka-vdrtika t Sphota-vada. 
3 Jaim. siit . 1.1.5. For an elaborate discussion of the theory of eternal 
words (Sphota), vide D. M. Dattaj The Six Ways of Knowing , Bk. VI. 
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The Vedas consist of such eternal, basic words; 
the written or the pronounced Vedas are only the re¬ 
velations of the eternal Vedas, ft follows also from 
this and the other grounds cited above that the Vedas 
are not composed by any person. 


The statement of a 
reliable person Is also 
a source of valid 
knowledge. 


The infallibility of the authority of the Vedas rests 
on the fact that they are not vitiat- 
faUibie Vedaa are m by any defects to which the work 
of imperfect persons is subject. 

But in addition to the impersonal Vedic authority, 
the testimony of a reliable person 
(apta) also is accepted by the 
Mlmamsa as a valid source of 
knowledge. There is, however, a 
special value attached to Vedic authority, because the 
knowledge of the commandments (dharma) which we 
have from it is not to obtained from any other, 
source, such as perception and inference. While the 
knowledge that personal authority may impart to us 
can be sometimes obtained other- 

But the knowledge . . . , , 

of duty i8 obtainable wise by perception, inference, etc. 

only from the Veda3. aD( j j s itself based on such previous 

knowledge, the knowledge derived from the Vedas is 

neither obtainable otherwise nor dependent on any 

previous knowledge, the Vedas being eternal. 

In reply to those who try to reduce all knowledge 

derived from testimony to infer- 
Knowledge from .. 

authority u not de- ence on the ground that the vah- 

pendent on inference. <|Uy of such knowledge is ascer¬ 
tained by inference based on the reliability of authority, 
the Mlmamsa makes an important reply. It asserts 
that the validity of every knowledge is assured by the 
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conditions which generate that knowledge, so that 
the knowledge imparted by author- 

itsfifdafmsTrSh! by ]ike ever y other knowledge, 

carries with itself snch assurance 
of its own truth. We shall see later on the full 
reasons in support of this view. 

(iii) Postulation (arthapatti) 

Postulation J (arthapatti) is the necessary supposi- 

Postulation is the tion of an nnpereeived fact which 

necessary supposition alone can explain a phenomenon 
of an unpereened fact r x 

to explain some con- that demands explanation. When 
Aiding phenomena. . , . , J 

a given phenomenon is such that 

we cannot understand it in any way without supposing 

some other fact, we have to postulate this other fact 

by way of explaining the phenomenon. This process 

of explaining an otherwise inexplicable phenomenon 

by the affirmation of the explaining fact is called 

arthapatti. 1 2 Thus when a man, who is growing fat, 

is observed to fast during the day, we find an apparent 

contradiction between his growing fatness and his 

fastiug. We cannot in any way reconcile these two 

facts, namely, fatness and fasting, unless we admit 

that the man eats at night. That the man must eat 

at night explains the complex whole of apparently 

1 It is difficult, to find an exact word in English for ‘arthapatti.’ 
Postulation in the Kantian sense has a close similarity to ’ arthapatti.’ 
A demand for explanation underlies the use of this method, and * postu- 
lar© * in Latin means * demand.’ 

2 Vide $abara-bha$ya , 1- 1. 5. Sloka-vdrtika , Sdslra-dtpikd and 
Prakarana paftciha on Arthapatti. For critical discussion, vide l). M. 
Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing , Bk. Y. 
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conflicting facts, namely, fasting attended with in¬ 
creasing fatness. 

Knowledge obtained in this way is distinctive 
because it is not reducible to percep- 

Knowledge so ob- . e _ ... J „ 

taned does not come tlOn Or inference; and it 18 not, of 

“ren r ce percepti0n “ course > a case of testimony or com- 

parison. Such knowledge cannot 

be explained as perception, since we do not see the man 

eat at night. Nor is it a case of inference, because 

there is no invariable concomitance (vyapti) between 

fatness and eating at night, so that we cannot say that 

whenever there is fatness there is eating at night, as 

we can say that wherever there is smoke there is fire. 

Though we are not ordinarily aware of it, we 
employ this method of arthapatti 

method Of knowledge very often in daily life. Some 
is very frequent in life. e xamp l eB will make this clear. 

When we call on a friend and do not find him at home, 
though we are sure that he is alive, we say: ‘He must 
be somewhere outside home.* This last supposition is 
made by us because this alone can explain how a man 
who is alive cannot be at home. This method is also 
largely used by us in the interpretation of language. 
When some words are omitted in a sentence, we suppose 
those words without which the meaning implied by 
the context cannot be explained. On reading or 
hearing a sentence like ‘shut up/ we supply (by 
arthapatti) the words ‘your lips/ because without them 
the meaning is incomplete. Similarly, when the 
primary meaning of a word does not suit the context, 
we suppose a secondary or figurative meaning which 
alone can explain the sentence. For example, when 
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we are told, ‘Industry is the key to success/ we 

suppose that the meaning of 'key* here must be 

‘means’ and not a real key. 

Mimamsakas distinguish between two kinds of 

postulation, that which is employed 
Two kinds of posto- , . . . , . 

lation distinguished by t° explain something which IS 

Mimamsakas. perceived (drstarthapatti), such as 

fatness in a man who is fasting by day, and that which 
is used to explain the meanings of words heard 
(srutarlhapatti), sucli as those cited above. 

It will be found that arthapatti resembles a hypo¬ 
thesis as understood in Western 

tween postulation and logic. It appears to be like an 
hypothesis. explanatory hjpothesis. But the 

difference is that it lacks the tentative or provisional 
character of a hypothesis. What is known by arthapatti 
is not simply hypothetically supposed or entertained, 
but is believed in as the only possible explanation. As 
arthapatti arises out of a demand for explanation , it is 
different from a syllogistic inference 

tween postulation and the object of which is to conclude 
deduction. from gj ven f ac t s an d not to explain 

given facts Arthapatti is a search for grounds , 
whereas an inference is a search for consequents. . 


(iv) Anupalabdhi or non-perception 

According to the Bhatfca Mlmamsa and the Advaita 
Vedanta, non-perception (anupalab- 

anTmCetote n know- dhi) is the source of our immediate 
ledge of uon-existence. co g n jtion of the non-existence of 

an object. The question here is: How do I know the 
non-existence, say, of a jar on the table before me? 
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It cannot be said that I perceive it with my senses, 
because non-existence is a negative 

Such knowledge can » 

be obtained neither *act which cannot stimulate any 
from perception, sense as a positive fact like the 

table can. The Bhattas and the Advaitins hold, there¬ 
fore, that the non-existence of the jar on the table is 
known from the absence of its cognition, that is, from 
its non-perception (anupalabdhi). I judge that the jar 
does not exist on the table because it is not perceived. 
It cannot be said that the non-existence of the jar is 
inferred from its non-perception, 
nor from inference. por, such an inference is possible, 

if we already possess the knowledge of a universal 
relation between non-perception and non-existence, that 
is, if we know that when an object is not perceived it 
does not exist. Thus it would be begging the question 
or assumption of the very thing which was sought to be 
proved by inference. Nor can we explain the knowledge 
of the jar’s non-existence by comparison or testimony, 
since it is not due to any knowledge of similarity or 
of words and sentences. Hence to explain the direct 
knowledge of the jar’s non-existence we have to 
recognize non-perception (anupalabdhi) as a separate 
and an independent source of knowledge. 1 

It should, however, be remarked here that all non¬ 
perception does not prove the non- 

Ail non-perception . . „ , . . . _ 

does not prove non- existence oi what is not perceived. 

existence. We <jo no t see a table in the dark, 

nor do we perceive any such supersensible entities as 


1 Vide Sloka-vartika, Sastra^dipika and Veddnta-paribha§a on 
Anupalabdhi. For further critical discussion, vide The Six Ways of 
Knowing , Bk. III. 
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atoms, ether, virtue, vice. Yet we do not judge them 
to be non-existent. If a thing should have been per¬ 
ceived under certain circumstances, then only its non¬ 
perception under those circumstances is a proof of its 
non-existence. It is this appropriate non-perception 
(yogyanupalabdhi) that is the source of our knowledge 
of non-existence. 

3. The Validity of Knowledge 

Whenever there are sufficient conditions for the 
generation of a particular kind 

* he presence of G f knowledge (and, therefore, no 

knowledge arises with grounds for doubt or disbelief are 
a belief in its truth. , 

Known), there arises at once that 

kind of knowledge containing an element of belief in 
the object known. For example, when our normal eyes 
light on an object conveniently situated in broad day¬ 
light, there is visual perception ; when we hear some 
one speak a meaningful sentence, we have knowledge 
from his testimony. When there are sufficient 
premises, inference takes peace. That we act on such 
knowledge in everyday life as soon as we have it, 
without any attempt to test its validity by argument, 
shows that we believe in it as soon as it arises ; and 
the fact that such knowledge leads to successful activity 
and not to any contradiction shows further that such 
knowledge is valid. When, however, the conditions 
required for the generation of that kind of knowledge 
are known to be defective or wanting (if, for ex¬ 
ample, the eyes are jaundiced, light is insufficient, 
premises are doubtful or words are meaningless, etc.)’ 
no such knowledge arises ; neither, therefore, does any 
belief arise, so long as the grounds for doubt and 
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disbelief do not disappear. From these facts two 
conclusions are drawn by the Mimamsa : (a) The 

validity of knowledge arises from 

knowledge ^'generate the very conditions that give rise 
its validity and belief to that knowledge, and not from 

m the validity. ° 

any extra conditions (pramanyam 
svatah utpadyate). ( b) The validity of a knowledge 
is also believed in or known as soon as the knowledge 
arises; belief does not await the verification of the 
knowledge by some other knowledge, say, an inference 
(pramanyam svatah jnayate ca). This Mimamsa view, 
in its doable aspect, is known as the theory of intrinsic 
validity (svatah-pramanya vvada). 1 

Truth is self-evident according to this view. Whenever 
m . . ,, ., , any knowledge arises, it carries with it 

an assurance aoout its own truth. 
Sometimes another knowledge may point out that this 
assurance is misleading, or that the conditions of the 
knowledge are defective. In such a case we infer from' 
the exisience of defective conditions the falsity of that 
knowledge. Thus the falsity of a 

But fabity ib known knowledge is ascertained by inference, 
by inference. while ^ self . evidef / fc . To put 

the whole position simpiy, belief is normal, disbelief is an 
exception. As perception, inference and any other 
knowledge arise, we implicitly accept them , believe in them 
without further argument, unless we are compelled by 
some contrary evidence to doubt their validity or to infer 
their falsity. On this unsuspecting faith in our knowledge 
our life runs smoothly. * 

Against the Nyaya theory that validity is generated by 
some extra conditions (such as souod- 
•■Lafvvri truth wcj? e to be ness of organs), over and above the 
ence, there would be ordinary conditions which generate a 
an infinite regress. knowledge, the Mimamsa points out 
that those extra conditions really form 
a part of the normal conditions of that knowledge; without 


ascertained by infer¬ 
ence, there would be 
an infiuite regress. 


Sloka-vdrtika , 2. 1. 1 and Saroa-dariana , on Jaimini system. 
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them there would be no belief and, therefore, no know¬ 
ledge at all. Against the Nyaya view that the validity of 
every knowledge is ascertained by inference, the MlmFuhsa 
points out that this would lead us to an infinite regress 
and activity would be impossible. If any knowledge, say, 
a perception, before being acted upon were to be verified 
by an inference, then by the same Nyaya rule that infer¬ 
ence also would have to be verified by another inference 
and so on; and there would have been no end to this pro¬ 
cess of verification and life would have been impossible. 
As soon as we perceive a tiger we run aw;iy, as soon as we 
infer the approach of a car from its horn we guard our 
steps; if we are to .wait for verifying our knowledge with 
the never-ending series of inferences, we would have to 
wait for ever before we could act on any knowledge. It is 
true that when there is any positive cause for doubt re¬ 
garding any knowledge, we take the help of verifying infer¬ 
ence , but that only does the negative work of removing 
the obstacles that stand in the way of knowledge. After the 
obstacles are removed, knowledge arises out of its own 
usual conditions, if present there, and along with it arise 
its validity and belief in its validity. If that verifying in¬ 
ference is unable to remove doubt, then that knowledge 
does not arise at all. 

Belief in authority, personal or impersonal, Vedic or 
non-Vedic, arises in a similar way. On hearing a meaning¬ 
ful sentence we at once beiieve in what it says unless there 
are reasons for doubt or disbelief. Therefore, authority 
f of the eternal, impersonal Vedas also 

VfcdM, therefore, is stands on its own legs. Its validity IS 
self-evident. self-evident and not dependent on 

inference. Arguments are necessary 
for the negative work of clearing the mind of doubts. 
This being done, the Vedas themselves reveal their own 
meanings and belief invariably accompanies the under¬ 
standing of these meanings. To secure this belief all that 
the Mimumsa does is to refute the possible grounds on 
which the infallibility of the Vedas may be doubted, and 
thus to prepare the mind for the immediate acceptance of 
what is known from the Vedas. 

4. What is Error? 

If truth is self-evident and every knowledge claims 
truth, how does error arise? The problem of error has 
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been discussed threadbare by every Indian School. 

The Prabhukaras 1 hold that every 
lilueory appearance knowledge is true, that nothing false 
kara8 ever appears in any knowledge. Even 

in a so-called case of error like the 
mistaking of a rope for a serpent, we have a mixture of two 
different kinds of knowledge, the perception of a long 
tortuous thing and the memory of a serpent perceived in 
the past, and each of these is true. Only owing to lapse 
of memory we forget that the serpent is a thing perceived 
in the past; and the distinction between the perceived and 
remembered objects is not observed; we behave towards 
the rope as we should towards a serpent. It is this 
behaviour which is faulty. The cognitive defect here is a 
lapse of memory (srnrti-pramosa) or its effect, non- 
discrimination (vivekagraha). This is negative and is 
surely not the same thing as error, which means not 
merely a want of knowledge but a positive mental state. 
This Prabhakara theory of error is, technically known as 
akhyuti-vada or denial of illusory appearance. The 
Bhiittas do not accept this theory . 2 They point out that 
mere non-discrimination cannot explain error. We can¬ 
not deny that sometimes the illusory object appears 
positively before. us. No one cap 
It is admitted by den y tha * if the , eye-ball is pressed 
Bhattas, but explain- while looking at the moon, tw’o moons 
ed as due to wrong re- positively appear before us. The 
lation of real objects. serpent illusion is also similar. In 
explanation of error, the Bhattas 
point out that when we perceive a snake in a rope and 
judge “This is a serpent/’ both the subject and the predi¬ 
cate are real. The existing rope is brought under the 
serpent-class which also exists in the world. Error consists, 
however, in relating these two really existing but separate 
things in the subject-predicate way. Error always attaches 
to such wrong relation (sarhsarga), and not to the objects 
related which are always real. Even in the moon illusion 
two real parts of space perceived are attributed to the real 
moon perceived, and by such wrong relation the one moon 
appears to be in two places. Such wrong judgment makes 


1 Vide Prakarana-paflcikd , pp. 32-38. 
* S&slra-dipika , 1. 1. 5 . 
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one behave in a way which is the reverse of the right one. 
This Bhatta theory of error is, therefore, known as viparlta- 
khyati-vada or the view that error is reversal of right 
behaviour (akaryasya karyatava bhanam). 

Thus we find that the Prabhakaras exempt all know* 
ledge from error, but the Bhattas 
Error is an abnormal ac j m jt that error may affect some 

menon. cognitive relations of objects, though 

the objects themselves are always 
correctly perceived. But according to both, error chiefly 
affects our activity rather than knowledge. Moreover, error 
is rather an exceptional case of the falsification of the nor¬ 
mal claim that every knowledge makes for truth. On the 
acceptance of this claim alone our everyday life becomes 
possible. Therefore, the falsification of the truth-claim in 
some cases does not affect the normal acceptance of it. 



1. General Outlook 


Depending on the validity of sense-perception the 
The Mimaihsa be- Mirnamsa believes in the reality of 

i£ ve8 perceivelT*worid^ w 01 *^ with all its diverse objects, 

and of other objects. It rejects, therefore, the Buddhistic 
theory of voidness and moraentariness, as well as the 
Advaita theory of the unreality of the phenomenal 
world. In addition to objects perceived it comes to 
believe, through other sources of knowledge, in souls, 
heaven, hell and deitiss to whom sacrifice is to be 
performed, according to the Vedic commandments. 

The souls are permanent, eternal 

There are souls, . . , . - 

which are eternal substances, and so also are the 

«pintnai substances. material elements by the com¬ 

bination of which the world is made. The law of 
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karma is thought sufficient to ?nide the formation of 
the world. The world is composed of (a) living bodies 
wherein the souls reap the conroouences of their past 
deeds (bhogajatana), (b) the 

arS 8 e out a l)f r atom8 0r !u sensory and motor organs, i.e. the 

accordance with the iudriyas, which are instruments 
moral law of karma. 

for suffering or enjoying those 
consequences (bhoga-sadhana), and (c) the objects 
which constitute the fruits to be suffered or enjoyed 
(bhogya-visaya). No necessity is felt for admitting 
the existence of God. Some Mlmarhsakas 1 believe 
like the Vaifesikas in the atomic theory. But the 
difference is that, according to the Mlmamsa, atoms do 
not require, for their arrangement in the world, an 
efficient cause like God. The autonomous law of 
karma independently regulates the atoms to form the 
kind of world deserved by the souls. 

The Mlmamsa metaphysics is then pluralistic 
and realistic. It is not empiricism, 

aoph^fpTur^Z h aml because H believe8 in tbe n0D - 

realism, but not em- empirical Vedic source of knowledge 
pincism. x 

which is thought even to be more 

dependable than sense-experience 2 and also because it 

believes in many realities like potential energy, the 

unseen moral principle, heaven, hell, etc., which cannot 

be known through sense-experience. 


T Not all (vide Sloka-vartika, Chap, on Inference, verse 183) For 
arguments in support of atomism, vide Prabhdkara-vijaya, 

* In fact, Kumarila observes (in $loko-vdrtika t verse 72, 1. 1. £) 
that the fact that the Vedas contradict ordinary empirical knowledge 
is a proof of their superior authority. 
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2. The Theory of Potential Energy ( hlcti and apurva) 

Id connection with the question of causation the 
Mimamsa formulates the theory 

of potential energy (Sakti).' A 

dD seed possesses in it an impercep- 

it j3 cot o bstructe d. 1 

tible power (&ikti) with the help of 
which it can produce the sprout ; when this power 
is obstructed or destroyed (as, for example, by the 
frying of the seed), it fails to produce that effect. 
Similarly, there is the power of burning in fire, 
the power of expressing meaning and inducing activity 
in a word, the power of illumination in light and so 

on. The necessity of admitting such unperceived 

potency in the cause is that it explains why in some 
cases though the cause (i.e. seed or fire) is there, the 
effect (i.e. .sprout or burning) does not take place. 
The explanation is that in such cases though the cause- 
substance is there, its causal potency has been des¬ 
troyed or over-powered temporarily, as the case may 
^ _bejby^some obstructing conditions obtaining there. 

The Nyaya realists reject this theory. They say 

Nyaya criticism— that even without admitting an 
answered. imperceptible potency in causes 

the above difficulty may bo solved by holding that*a 
cause produces the effect in the absence of obstructions 
and does not produce it in their presence. The 
Mimamsa meets this objection by saying that as we 
have to admit, even according to the Nyaya, something 
else in addition to the cause (namely, absence of 
obstruction), for the production of the effect, the Nyaya 


1 Vide $dstra-dipikil t Y) 80, and PraJcarana-paflcikd, p. 146. 
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suggestion is no improvement. If you must suppose 
something, why not admit a positive something in the 
very substance (say, seed) which is taken by all as 
the cause (say, of the sprout), rather than an additional 
negative condition having a causal power. It would be 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose in the cause-substance 
a positive power (sakti) to explain the positive effect, 
and to suppose the non-functioning of this power 
(owing to its destruction or suppression) to explain the 
negative fact of non-happening of the effect. 

One important application of this theory of potency 
made by the Mmiariisa is for the solution of the problem 
how an action like a sacrifice performed now bears fruit 
after a long time (say, after this life, in Heaven) 
when the action has ceased. It is held that the ritual 
performed here generates in the soul of the performer 
an unperceived potency (i.e. power for generating the 
fruit of the action) called apurva, which remains 
in the soul and bears fruit when 
circumstances are favourable. 1 It 
will be found that the theory 
of apurva is a limited hypothesis 
which tries to explain a part of the general problem of 
conservation of the fruits of all actions, ritualistic and 
non-ritualistic, which the more universal law of karma 
seeks to explain. 


The theory of apurva 
or the soul's potency 
for enjoyment of the 
fruits of rituals. 


3. The Mimamsa Conception of Soul 


The conception of soul in the Mimamsa is more 
or less like that of other realistic and pluralistic schools 

1 Vide Sastra-dlpika , p. 90; Prakarana-pailcika, pp. 184-95; Sahara- 
hhasya t 2.1.5. 
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such as the Nyaya-Vaideslka. 1 The soul is an eternal, 
infinite substance, which is related to a real body in 

a real world and it survives death 

nal, infinite substance to be ab!e to rea P tbe consequences 
which has the capacity G f its action performed here. 

Consciousness is not the essence 
of the soul, but an adventitious quality which arises 
when some conditions are present. In dreamless 
sleep and in the state of liberation the soul has no con¬ 
sciousness, because its conditions, such as relation 
of sense to object, are absent. There are as many 
souls as there are individuals. The souls are subject 
to bondage and can also obtain liberation. In all 
these respects the grounds, on which the Mimamsa 
views are based, resemble those of the other schools 
mentioned previously and we need not repeat them 
here. 

Regarding the knowledge of the soul, however, there 


How is the self is something worth mentioning. 
known ? The Bliatta School holds that the 

self is not known whenever any object is known : 
it is known occasionally. When we reflect on the 
.. , , ,, self, we know it as tbe object 

As the 06 /ed of self- # J 

consciousness pay of self-consciousness (aharii-vitti). 

the Bhattas. But the Prabhakara School obje'ets 

to thisf view on the ground that the very conception 
of self-consciousness is untenable, because the self 
cannot be both subject and object of the same 
act of knowledge, any more than food can be both the 


1 Vide Sloka-vartika , Atma-vada ; Sastra-dipika , Atma-v&da (p. 119 
et seqPrakarana-paflcika , Prakarana 8 . 
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* As lha subject of 
every knowledge *— 
say ike Prabkakaras. 

this pot. * * If I 


cook and the cooked. The functions of the subject 
and the object are mutually incompatible (karma-kartr- 
virodha) and cannot be attributed to the same thing at 
the same time. In every act of knowing an object, 
however, the self is revealed as the subject by that 
very knowledge. It is thus that 
we can speak of the self as the 
knower in judgments like “I know 
myself did not appear as the 
subject in every knowledge, the distinction between 
my knowledge and another man’s knowledge would 
have been impossible/ The Bhattas reply to this that 
if the self were revealed whenever an object were 
known, we would have invariably had then a judgment 
like “I know this pot.” But this is not always 
the case. This shows that self-consciou3ness does 
not always accompany the cons- 

Jibe p?»bhtt.rS? 1J ciousness of an object ; but it only , 
occasionally takes place and is, 
therefore, something different from the consciousness 
of objects. As for the opposition between subjectivity 
and objectivity, it is more verbal than real. If there 
were any real opposition, then the Vedic injunction 
“Know the self,” and everyday judgments like “I 
know myself” would have been meaningless. Besides, 
if the self were never the object of any knowledge, 
how could we remember the existence of the self in 
the past ? Here the past seif cannot be said to be 
the subject or knower of the present memory-know- 
ledge ; it can only be the object of the present self 


1 Praharana-pailcika p. 148, 
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that knows it. 1 This shows that the self caD become 
the object of knowledge. 

Closely connected with this question is another, 

namely, ‘ How is knowledge 

How » knowledge known ? > The p r abhakaras hold 
known t 

that in every knowledge of an 
object, such as expressed by the judgment ‘ I know 

The L’rabhakaras tbis P 0t ’’ three faCt ° rS aF6 P reSent ’ 
hold that knowieigo namely, ‘ I ’ or the knower (jnata), 

reveals itself a3 well 

as its Hubjeco and the object known (jneyaj and the 
ob ' ea * knowledge itself (jnana). All these 

three are simultaneously revealed (triputljnana). 
Whenever knowledge arises, it reveals itself, its object 
and the subject. Knowledge is self-revealing (svayam- 
prakasa) and is the revealer of its subject and object 
as well. The Bhattas hold, on the contrary, that 
knowledge by its very nature is such that it cannot 
be the object of itself, just as the 

tlfat e kuow h S is h ?a- finger-tip cannot touch itself. But 
ferred from the known- -} 10W fcb en ( ] 0 wa a (; a ]] come t 0 
Heart of us object. 

know that we have the knowledge 
of a certain object ? The Bhattas reply that whenever 
we perceive an object it appears to be either unfamiliar 
or familiar. If it appears to be familiar or previously 
known (jnata), then from this character of familiarity 
or knownness (jnatata) which the object presents to us, 
we infer that we had a knowledge of that object. , 
Knowledge is thus known indirectly by inference on 
the ground of the familiarity or knownness observed 
in the object. 


1 Sastra-dipika, r pp, 122-23. 
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TV. Mimimsx Religion and Ethics 

1. The Place of the Vedas in Religion 

The Mitnamsa does not believe in a creator of the 
, world. In its anxiety to secure 

Religion is based 

on the Vedic command- tbe supreme place for the eternal 
ment8 ‘ Vedas, the Mimarhsa could not 

believe in God whose authority would be superior to 
or at least on a par with, that of the Vedas. According 
to the Mimarhsa, the Vedas embody not so much eter¬ 
nal truths as eternal injunctions or laws which enjoin 
the performance of the sacrificial rites. Religion or 
Dharma thus becomes identical with the Vedic injunc¬ 
tions (codana-laksano’rtho dharmah). The Vedas 
supply the criterion of what is right, and what is 
wrong. A good life is a life led in obedience to the 
Vedic commandments. 

2. The Conception of Duty 


The sacrifices performed in the Vedic times were 

A ritual must be ca!cuIated to please, by oblations 

performed because it is and hymns, different deities (the 

enjuinel bv the Vedas, 

and not with any other Fire-god, the Sun-god, the Rain- 
moav6 ' god and others) either to win some 

favour or avert some ill. Though the Mlmamsa is a 
continuation of this Vedic cult, the ceremonial details 


of the rituals absorb its interest, rather than the gods 
themselves who gradually recede and fade into mere 
grammatical datives. A deity comes to be described not 
by its moral or intellectual qualities, but as ‘that 
which is signified, in a sacrificial injunction, by the 
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fourth case-ending* (the sign of a dative, to which 
something is given). In short, a deity is necessary 
merely as that in whose name an oblation is to be 
offered at a sacrifice. But the primary object of per¬ 
forming a sacrifice, says an eminent Mimarbsaka, is 
not worship: it is not to please any deity. Nor is it 
purification of the soul or moral improvement. 1 A 
ritual is to be performed just because the Vedas 
command us to perform them. Some of these rituals, 
it is true, arc to be performed in order to enjoy Heaven 
hereafter or to obtain'worldly benefits, such as rainfall. 
But there are some (c.g. nitya and naimittika karmas) 
which must be performed just because they are enjoin¬ 
ed by the Vedas. Here the 
sake^ f ° r (]niy 9 Mlmaiiisa ethics reaches, through 
ritualism, the highest point of its 
glory, namely, the conception of duty for duty’s sake. 

Like Kant, the Mlmaiiisa believes 

Kant and Mimam- 

sft: agreement and that an obligatory action is to be 
difference. performed not because it will 

benefit the performer but because we ought to perform 
it. Like him again the Mlmaiiisa believes that though 
an obligatory duty is not to be done with any interested 
motive, yet the universe is so constituted that a person 
who performs his duty does not ultimately go unreward¬ 
ed. The difference is that while for this purpose 
the Mlmaiiisa postulates in the universe the impersonal 
moral law of karma, Kant postulates God. Again, 
whereas the source of obligation for Kant is the 
higher self (which commands to the lower, ‘ thou 
oughtest to do what is good’), for the Mimamsakas it is 

1 Vide PrakQraqa-pailciH t pp. 185-86. 
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the impersonal Vedic authority which categorically 
enjoins duty. 

3. The Highest Good 

The highest good in the early Mlmamsa conception 
„ . , appears”to have been the attain- 

Heaven 19 the highest 

good, according to ment of Heaven ora slate in which 

early Mlmamsa. 

there is unalloyed bliss. Heaven is 
regarded as the usual end of rituals. 1 The Mlmamsaka 
writers gradually fall in with the other Indian thinkers 
and accept liberation from bondage to the flesh as the 
highest good (nih^reyasa). They realize that the per¬ 
formance of actions, good or bad, if dictated by any 
desire for enjoyment of objects. causes repeated birth. 

When one understands that worldly 

Heave r n t kt n eron eP,aCe3 P leasures are a11 mingled with pain, 
and becomes disgusted with life in 
the world, one tries to control one’s passions, desists 
from forbidden actions, as well as actions with motives 
of future enjoyment. Thus the chance of future birth 
and bondage is removed. By the disinterested perfor¬ 
mance of obligatory duties and knowledge of the self, 
the karirias accumulated in the past are also gradually 
worn out. After this life such a person, being free 
from all karma-ties, is never born again. He is thus 
liberated. As bondage is the fettering of the soul to 
the world through the body including the senses, the 
motor-organs and manas, liberation is the total destruc¬ 
tion of such bondage through the stopage of rebirth. 2 

1 ‘svargafeamo yajeta.’ 

2 Vide Prakartfya-paflcika, Prakaraija 8, pp. 154-60. 
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We have seen already that, according to the 
Mlmamsa, consciousness and other 
. 13 mental states are not inherent in 

unconscious state free 

from pleasure and son ] t They arise only when the 

pain. 

. soul is related to objects through 

the body and the organs. The liberated soul, being 
dissociated from the body and, therefore, from all the 
organs including raanas, cannot have any consciousness; 
nor can it, therefore, enjoy bliss. Liberation is then 
desirable not as a state of bliss, but as the total cessa¬ 
tion of painful experience. It is a state where the soul 
remains in its own intrinsic nature, beyond pleasure and 
pain. 1 The soul in its intrinsic state (svastha) can be 
defined only as substance having existence and a poten¬ 
tiality for consciousness—though no actual consciousness. 

4. Is Mlmamsa Atheistic ? 

Should the Mlmamsa be called atheistic ? Though 
the reply to this question would seem to be in the 
t ,. , affirmative in the light of the 

Some scholars think . 

that the Mimrunsa is traditional conception of the 

not atheistic. , , , 

Mimamsa philosophy we have de¬ 
scribed above, doubts are raised by such a competent 
authority as Max Muller. 2 Bearing in mind that of 
all schools the Mlmamsa claims to follow -the 
Vedas most faithfully, he finds it difficult to believe 
that it could reject the Vedic belief in God. The 
arguments adduced by the Mimariisakas against the 
conception of a creator of the universe mean, according 

1 Vtde Sastra-dipiha , pp. 125 31. 

2 Vide The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, Ch. V. Dr. Pasupati- 
nath Sastrl also advocates this view m his Introduction to the Purva 
Mvndmsa. 
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to Max Muler, that if God were supposed to be the 
creator, He would be liable to the charges of cruelty, 
partiality, etc. But the rejection of a creator-God, he 
contends, is not necessarily the rejection of God. Even 
some forms of pantheism like those of the Advaita 
Vedanta and Spinoza, Max Muller contends, do not 
accept the reality of creation ; and it is unfair to call 
them atheistic, just because they do not conform to the 
customary conception of God. 

If the Mlmaihsa is to be judged by the Vedic 
ancestry, of which it is so proud, 
rm fc n.? 113 vie T 18 then Max Muller is perhaps right. 

But judged by what the Mlmaihsa 
itself does and says, his contention cannot be fully 
accepted. When we find that the early Mlmaihsakas 

Tim Mlmaihsa rejects are silent about God and later ODea 
proofs of God’s exist- reject the proofs for the existence 

°f God, like the Jainas, withoujb 
replacing them by others, we have no positive proof 
that the eaily Vedic faith was still alive in them. The 
different Vedic deities of course still form necessary 
parts of the sacrifices performed. Depending on this 
evidence one might say at best that the Mimamsa 
believes in polytheism. But even such a view is 
rendered doubtful by the facts that these deities are 
not regarded as objects of worship, 1 nor even believed 
to have any existence anywhere except in the Vedic 
hymns (mantras) that describe them. 2 3 While the 
Vedic hymns are inspired by the living presence of the 

1 Yagadlnam devataradhanahetutve p^amanabhavat, , Prakaraqa- 

paflcika , p. 185. 

3 Vide Jha, Sloka-vdrtika , Eng. Tr., Introduction. 
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deity in the place of worship, the Munamsaka wonders 
how the deity can be simultaneously present in different 
places where he is invoked. 1 So 

It loses the living 

faith in deities found polytheism of the ordinary kind 
mthaVedis. cannot also be attributed to the 

Mnnamsa without some qualification. The deities of 
the Mlmitiisaka are like the immortal characters 
of classical Epics ; they do not belong to the space-time 
world; they are not existing persons, but types. Bat 
in a sense the deities are more than these characters, 
because they are not the products of any imagination ; 
they are eternal and self-manifesting concepts, since 
they are the characters described by the eternal, self- 
revealing Vedas. There may be some grandeur and 
even purity in such a conception of deities, but one 
would miss here the living faith of the Vedas. It would 
not be fair, then, to judge the Mimamsa simply by its 
Vedic ancestry. Inherited elements of a faith, like 
inherited limbs, become atrophied b) disuse. The 
Vedic conception of God had no active place in the 
Mlmiimsa scheme of life, as it had in the Vedanta one, 
and it is natural that it should gradually fade away. 
The Mimaiiisa is one of the many examples in human 
history of liow an overemphasized means becomes its 
own end, and how gods are sacrificed for temples, pro¬ 
phets and books. In its great anxiety to maintain 
the supremacy of the Vedas, the Mimamsa relegates 
God to an ambiguous position. It is here that the 
Vedanta comes to differ from it, utilising its faith in 
the Vedas to develop a still greater faith in God, as we 
shall see in the next chapter. 


1 Vide Prakarana-paflcikd, p. I 86. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 


I. Introduction 


1. Origin and Development of the Vedanta 

‘ Vedanta ’ literally means * the end of the Vedas.’ 

Primarily the word stood for the 

The Vedanta may . . 

be regarded as the Upanisads though afterwards its 

differenf 1 1 ensTs 1 a8 m denotation widened to include all 

thoughts developed out of the 

Upanisads. The Upanisads may be regarded as the 

end of the Vedas in different senses. (I) First, the 

Upanisads were the last literary 

(1) ■ as the i as t * 

literary products of products of the Vedic period, 
the Vedic period. Three kinds of literature of this 

period can be broadly distinguished : the earliest being 
the Vedic hymns or mantras compiled in the different 
Samhitas (viz, Bk, Yajus, Sanaa), the next being the 
Brahmanas which are treatises guiding and encourag¬ 
ing the Vedic rituals and the last, the Upariisads which 
discuss philosophical problems. AH these three were 
treated as revealed texts (£rufcis) and sometimes also 
called the Vedas, in the wider sense of this terra. 

(*2> Secondly, in respect of study 
after the^the/ Vedic also, the Upanisads came last. * A9 
literature, a ru l e , a maQ studied the Samhitas 

first; the Brahmanas were required next for guiding 
him when he entered life and had .to perform ttye 
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rituals enjoined on a householder ; and last of all the 
Upanisads (some of which are also known as aranyakas 
or forest-treatisesl were needed to help him when he 
retired from the world, led a secluded life in forests and 
tried to understand the meaning of life and contem¬ 
plate the mystery of the universe. (3) Thirdly, the 
Upanisads may bo regarded as the 

(3) as the culini- _ * . _ T -i i 

nation of the Vedic ena of the Vedas also in the sense 

cuIt,,re * that they mark the culmination of 

the Vedic speculation. In the Upanisads themselves 

we are told that even after the study of the Vedas with 

other branches of learning a man’s education is not 

complete till he receives instructions in the 

Upanisads. 1 

The word ‘ Upanisad * means either ‘ that which 
gets man near to God,' or * that 
r rhe literature of w hi c R gets man near to the teacher 

the Vedanta. ° 

(upa-ni-sad). 2 3 The last meaning 
tallies with the fact that the Upanisadic doctrines 
were esoteric, i.e. they were very secretly taught only 
to the select pupils seated close to (upasanna) 8 the 
teacher. The Upanisads were regarded as the inner 
or secret meanings (rahasya) of the Vedas, hence their 
teachings were sometimes called Vedopanisad 4 or the 
mystery of the Vedas. The Upanisads were mahy 5 * 
in number and developed in the different Vedic schools 

1 Vide Chdndogya, Chips. 6 and 7. 

* Vide SaAkara’s Introduction to Kvtha, Taittiriya, Bjhadaranyaka . 

3 The verb 1 upas3d ' (* go Dear *) i9 repeatedly used in the Upa* 
ni?ads to describe the pupil's approaching the teacher for instruction. 

4 Vide Tailiiriya, 1.11. 

Vide Dasgupta, History of Indion Philosophy , Vol. 1, p. 28, for a 

list of 112 Upanisads. 
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(Vakhas) at different times and places. The problems 
discussed and solutions offered presented differences 
inspite of a unity of general outlook. The need was 
felt, therefore, in course of time for systematizing the 
different teachings so as to bring out the harmony 
underlying them. Badarayana’s Brahma-sutra (also 
known variously as Vedanta-sutra , tidriraka-sutra or 
Sdrifaka-minidriisd, U ttara-mhndmsfi) undertakes this 
task. Badarayana attempted to set forth the unani¬ 
mous teachings of the Upanisads, and defend them 
against possible and actual objections. His sutras, 
being brief, were liable to different interpretations. 
Various commentaries thus came to be written to 
elaborate the doctrines of the 
v^d 4 nta Ch0 ° l9 ° f the Vedanta in their own light. Each 
tried to justify its position as the 
only one consistent with the revealed texts (3rutis) 

and the sutras. The author of each of these chief 

; 

commentaries (bhasya) became the founder of a 
particular school of the Vedanta. Thus we have the 
schools of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, 
Nimbarka and many others. 1 Each school of the 
Vedanta consists not simply of the 

Msof tfwVedinu!! 0 W " philosophers who theoretically 
accept its views but also of a large 
number of lay followers who try to mould their lives 
accordingly. It is in this way that the Vedanta in 
its different forms still persists in the lives of millions. 
After the chief commentaries, the literature of the 

1 For a short comparative account of some of these schools, vide 
P. Nagara;a Kao’s The Schools oi Vedanta (BbaratTja Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay). 
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Vedanta developed through the innumerable sub-com¬ 
mentaries, glosses and independent treatises written by 
the leading intellects of each school to support its views 
and refute those of the other schools. The total output 
of Vedanta literature thus became very large, though 
only a small fraction of it has been printed as yet. 


The most common question on which the schools 
, of the Vedanta are divided is: 

The chief problem 

on which the schools What is the nature of the relation 
of the \ecd,nta differ. between the self (jlva) and God 

(Brahman)? Some, like Madhva, hold that the self 
and God are two totally different entities ; their view 
is called dualism (dvaita). So ns others, like Sankara, 
hold that the two are absolutely identical ; this view 
is known as monism (advaita). Some others, like 
Ramanuja, again hold that the two are identical only 
hi some special sense ; this view may be called 
qualified mmisin (visistadvaita). There were many 
other views, each specifying a pirticulur type of 
identity (abhedaV. difference (bheda) or ldentity- 
in-difference (bhedabheda) between the self and God, 
too many to be mentioned here. Bat the best known 
among the Vedanta schools are those of Sankara and 
Ramanuja which will be discussed here. 


Three stages in the development of the Vedanta 
may be distinguished in the light 

onhe Vodanta Pen<>d8 w ^ at b as been said above: (1) 
The creative stage represented by 
the revealed texts (fiirutis) or the Vedic literature, 
chiefly consisting of the Upanisads. The fundamental 
ideas of the Vedanta take shape here mostly in the 
poetic visions and mystic intuitions of the enlightened 
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seei^s. (2) The stage of systematization represented by 
the Brahma-suiras which gather, arrange and justify 
the ideas of the previous stage. (3) The stage of 
elaboration represented by all works beginning from the 
chief commentaries downwards in which the ideas and 
arguments are cast into the proper philosophical forms, 
appeal being made not simply to earlier authority 
bqt also to independent reasoning. Though it is 
possible to consider separately the philosophical 
speculations of each of these periods, in consideration 
of space we shall discuss them together. Orthodox 
Indian writers themselves generally look upon the 
entire current of thought, spread over the successive 
stages, as one flow, inseparable at source, but develop¬ 
ing and ramifying in its onward course. Let us have 
a bird’s-eye view of the development of the Vedanta 
through the Vedas and Upanisads. 

2. How the Vedanta Developed through the Vedas > 
and the Upanisads 

Of the three Vedas, Rk, Yajus and Sama, the first 
is the basic work, the second two contain Rk hymns 
(mantras) in different arrangements to suit their 
, T application to sacrifices. The 

The Veche concep- 1L 

tion of gods and hymns of the Rg-veda mostly 
nature. . , - . ’ ' 

consist of praises of the different 
deities—Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and so on. They 
describe the mighty and noble deeds of the various 
deities, and pray R>r their help and favour. Sacrifices 
offered to the gods consisted in pouring oblations of 
clarified butter and other things into the sacrificial 
fire along with which the hymns.in their praise where 
recited and sung. These deities were conceived as the 
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realities underlying and governing the different pheno¬ 
mena of nature, such as fire, sun, wind, rain and 
others, on which life, agriculture and prosperity 

depended. Nature, though peopled with different 
gods, was conceived as subject to some basic law 

(called -Etta) by which the whole world, objects of 

nature as well as living beings, was regulated. 

_ .. Its function was not only the 

moral nature of the preservation of order and regularity 
umve^se. j n Janets and other objects, but 

also the regulation of justice. 


Belief in many gods is called polytheism. The 
Vedas are, therefore, often said 

The Vedic faith in 

gods, is it poly- |0 be polytheistic. But there is a 
? peculiarity in Vedic thought that 

makes this view doubtful. Each of many gods, when 
praised, is extolled by the hymn as the supreme God, 
the Creator of the universe and the lord of all gods. 

Max Muller thinks, therefore, that 
Henothmm . r ' 3 V ‘ eW s polytheism is not an appropriate 
name for such a belief, and he 
coins a new word ‘henotheism’ to signify this. But 
whether the Vedic faith is really polytheism or 
henotheism, depends largely on the explanation of 
this phenomenon. It is polytheism, if the raising 
of each god to the supreme position be not the indica¬ 
tion of real belief in the supremacy, but only a wilful 
exaggeration, a poetic hyperbole. But if the Vedic 
poets really believed what they said, henotheism 
would be a better name. The latter view is 


rendered more than probable by the fact that in the 
Rg-veda we come across passages where it is explicitly 
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stated that the different gods are only manifestations 
of one underlying reality. “ The one reality is called 
by the wise indifferent ways: Agni, Yanaa, Matari^va *' 

(Ekam sad vipra baliudlia vadanti..).* Such a clear 

statement leaves little doubt as to the existence of a 
real belief in the unity underlying all gods. 

According to many writers, there is a development 
noticeable in Yedic thought and 
7' «><* Mi.ve that the ide. of God 

gradually developed from poly¬ 
theism through henotheism, ultimately to monotheism, 
i.e, belief in one God. This hypothesis may be true. 
But let us not forget, in our eagerness to satisfy 
critics, that even in its most developed form, Indian 
monotheism retains the belief that though God is. one, 
He has var ious m anifestations in the many god s, a ny 
one of which may be worshipped as a fornt-oLihe 
Supreme Deity. Even to-day we have in India the/ 
divergent cults—Saivism, Vaisnavism and the like— 
flourishing side by side and almost every one of them 
is at bottom based on a philosophy of one Supreme 
God—perhaps even one all-inclusive reality. Indian 
monotheism in its living forms, from the Yedic age till 

The persistent feature of the gods in God, than the denial 
of gods for God . Hence Indian 
monotheism has a peculiarity which distinguishes it 
from the Christian or the Mahomedan. This is a 
persistent feature of orthodox Indian faith throughout, 
not a mere passing phase of the Vedic times. 

1 $g-veda 9 l. 164. 46 (vide also 10. 114. 4, 10. 129, 10. 82, et 
passim). 
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Belief in the unity of all gods which wa find in 
the Bg-veda is only a part of a 

The unity of all exis- greater thought which also we 
find there in a clear form, namely, 
the unity of all existence. In the famous Purusasukta 
which is even now daily recited by every devout 
Brahmin, the Vedic seer visualizes, 

Illustrated in the perhaps f or the first time in human 
Hymn of Man. r r 

history, the organic unity of the 
whole universe. Some stanzas are quoted below: 

The Man had a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet: he covered the earth on all sides 
and stretched ten fingers’ length beyond it. 

The Man was all that is and all that will be: 
ruling over immortality, he was all that grows 
by food. 

Such was his greatness ; and the Man was greater 
still: this whole world is a fourth of him, three- 
fourths of him are immortal in the sky. 

For with three-fourths the Man went on high ; but 
a fourth of him remained here, and then 
spread on all sides, over the living and the 
lifeless world. 1 

All existence—earth, heavens, planets, gods, living 
and non-living objects—is conceived 

The transcendence here as the parts of one great 
and immanence of 

God. person (Purusa), who pervades the 

world, but also remains beyond 
it. In Him all that is, has been and will be, are 
united. We have in this hymn the poetic insight 
not only into the universe as one organic whole, but 


i 


RQ-veda t 10. 90 (Peterson's trans.). 
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also into the Supreme Reality which is both immanent 
and transcendent ; God pervades the world, yet He 
is not exhausted thereby ; Hu remains also beyond 
it. 1 2 In terms of Western theology, this conception 
is panentheism (pan—all, en—in, theos—God),not pan- 
theism ; all is not equal to God, but all is in God, who 
is greater than all. One flash of the seer’s imagina¬ 
tion, in this hymn, reveals a variety of ideas that 
inspired the Vedic mind, monism, panenthoism and 
organic conception of the world. 

In anothor hymn (commonly known asthe Nasadiya- 
sukta), we are introduced further 
solute. Imper8onai Ab ' to the Vedic conception of the 
Impersonal Absolute. The reality 
underlying all existence—the primal one from which 
everything originates—cannot be described, it says, 
either as existent or as non-existent (na sat, na asat). 
Here we have perhaps the first flash of a conception 
of the Indeterminate Absolute, which is the reality 
underlying all things, but is in itself indescribable. 

The hymn thus begins : 

There was then neither what is, nor what is not, 
there was no sky, nor the heaven which is 
beyond. 

It concludes: 

He from whom this creation arose, whether he 
made it or did not make it ; the highest seer in the 
highest heaven, he forsooth knows, or does even he not 
know? * 

/' 

1 Sa bhurnim vi$vato vyfcva atyati^had dafiafigulam, 

Pado’sya viSva bhutani, tripadasya araftam divi. Ibid. 

2 Rg-veda, 10. 129 (Max Miller’s fcrans.). 
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As for the relation between the conception of Ulti¬ 
mate Reality as a Person and the 

thI h p Vr^° n »Dd W the conception of it as an Indetermi- 

impersonal ideas of nate Absolute, we may note that 
God. 

even in the description of Reality 
as Person, there is also a mention of its transcendent 
aspect, which is not deseribable in terms of the objects 
of the world and, therefore, indeterminate. They are 
thus conceived as the two aspects of the same Reality. 


Though many of the important elements of the 

Vedanta are to be found thus in 

Philosophy based on the Rg-veda, they are presented in 
arguments is absent ’ , , 

in the Vedas. a poetic way. The method by 

which the sages arrive at these 

views iB not mentioned, neither the arguments which 

support them. Philosophy proper must be based on 

explicit reasoning and argument chiefly. There is, 

therefore, no regular philosophy, strictly speaking, 

in the Yedas. The first attempt 

It- i« found first m at philosophical speculation is to 

rudimentary form. be found in the IJpailisads, whcrG 

problems about self, God and 

the world are clearly put and discussed. But even 

here the philosophical method of arriving at conclusions, 

rigorously supported by arguments, is only partly in 

evidence. Some of the Upanisads are written in 

verses and they contain, like the Rg-veda, inspired 

utterances on philosophical matters. So also are some 

other Upanisads, though written in prose. The only 

approach to philosophical method is to be found in 

the few Upanisads, where, through dialogues—questions 

and answers—attempt is made to lead the sceptical 
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pupil, step ,by step, to some conclusion, But inspite 
of the lack of strict argumentative form, the Upani¬ 
sads have a profound charm and appeal. This is due 
to the joint effect of the loftiness of ideas, the depth 
of insight, the mysterious appeal to all that is good and 
sublime in man and the irresistible force with which 
the views are asserted as though they are born of a 
direct vision of truth. A famous German philosopher, 
Schopenhauer, impressed by the Upanisads, declared: 
“In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and 
t 90 elevating as that of the Upanisads . It has been the 
solace of my life , it will be the solace of my death. 9 * 


The problems of the Upanisads, to mention only 
some of the more frequent ones, 

npanisads blcmS ° f the are: What is the Reality from 
which all things originate, by which 
all live and into which all dissolve when destroyed? 
What is that by knowing which everything can be 
known? What is that by knowing which the un¬ 
known becomes known? What is that by knowing 
which one can attain immortality? What is Brahman? 
What is Atman? As the very nature of these 
questions implies, the Upanisadic mind was already 
steeped in the belief that there is an all-pervasive 
reality underlying all things which arise from, exist in 
and return to it ; that there is some reality by knowing 
which immortality can be attained. 


The name given to this Reality is sometimes 
Brahman (God), sometimes Atman 

The belief in an all* 

pervasive reality called (Self) , sometimes simply Sat 
Brahman or Xtman. (Being). * At first there was the 

Atman alone,' say the Aitareya (1.1.1.) and the, 
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Brhadaranyaka (1.4.1.). 1 All this is Atman,’ says the 

Ghandogya (7.25.2.). “Atman being known . . . every¬ 
thing is known,’’ says the Brhadaranyaka again (4,5.6.). 
Similarly we find, “There was only Being (Sat) at the 
beginning, it wasone without a second” (Ghand., 6.2.1.). 
Again, “All this is Brahman” (MutuLika, 2.2.11. and 
Ghand., 3.14.1.). Brahman and Atman are used syno¬ 
nymously in these different contexts. We are also 
told explicitly in some places that “This self is the 
Brahman” ( Brhad ., 2.5.19.). “ I am Brahman” (Ibid., 
1.4.10.1. 1 


The Upanisads shift the centre of interest from 
the Vedic gods to the Self of man. 

tro I mgodB t tothoSe.if d The y anal y Ze the Self, distinguish 
between its outer husk and its 
inner reality. The body, the senses, the manas, the 
intellect and pleasures arising out. of them are all tested 
and found to be passing, changeful modes, not the 
permanent essence of the Self. These are merely the 

The real seif behind sheaths (kosas), the outer covers, 
the outer sheaths. so to say, which conceal an inner, 

permanent reality, which cannot be identified with 
any of these, though all of these are grounded in it and 
are its manifestations. The Real Self is pure conscious¬ 
ness, every particular consciousness of objects being Its 
limited manifestation. Not being limited by any 


1 The texts translated here are respectively : ‘Ora atma va idam eka 
eva agre asit.* *Atm& eva idam agre aslt.’ ‘Atma eva idam sarvam.* 
‘Atmani klialu are dr$te £rute mate vijflate idam sarvam viditam.' ‘Sad 
eva saumya idam agra aslt, ekara eva advitiyam.’ ‘Sarvam khalu idarh 
brahma <Gh&nd.). ‘Brahma eva idarb viSvam’ ( Mvnd.). ‘Ayam Atma 
brahma.* 'Aham brahma asmi.' 
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object, this pure consciousness is iP , infinite. The 
Real Self is called Atman. As 

It is the same as the . _ .. 

reality underlying all infinite, conscious reality (satyam, 
rhmg8 ‘ jnanarn, anantam) the self of man 

is identical with the Self of all beings (sarva-bhutafcma) 
and therefore, with God or Brahman. In the Katha 
we are told : “This Self is concealed in all things, and 
does not, therefore, appear to be there. But it is 
perceived by the keen-sighted with the help of a sharp, 
penetrating intellect” (3.12). 


Ail attempt is made to help man discover this his 
Real Self. Realization of the Self 


Self-realization is the 
highest knowledge. 


(atma-vidya or atma-jnana) is 
regarded as the highest of all know¬ 


ledge (para-vidya), all other knowledge and learning 
being inferior to it (apara-vidya). The method of self- 
realization lies through the control of the lower self, 
its deep-rooted interests and impulses, and through 
study, reasoning and repeated meditation (Havana, 
raanana, nididhyasana), till the forces of past habits 
and thoughts are completely overcome by a firm belief 
in the truths learnt. It is a difficult path which can 


be followed only if one is strong and wise enough to 
reject what is pleasant (preyas) for what is good 
(Sreyas). 


The Vedic belief in sacrifices is shaken by the 
Rituals are inade- Upanisads which declare that with 
9 uate * these one cannot achieve the 


highest goal of immortality. The Mundaka says that 
these sacrifices are like weak rafts ( i.e . they are unable 
to take one across the sea of worldly misery) and those 
fools that take these as the superior means, sufier 
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again the pangs of old age and death. 1 A ritual can at 
best secure a temporary place in Heaven, and when the 
merit (punya) earned by it is exhausted there [is again 
birth into this world. A deeper significance is attached 
to sacrifice, when the worshipping self and the gods 
worshipped are realized he the same. The cere¬ 
monies of offering oblations to gods thus come to be 
looked upon as mere external affairs fit for the ignorant 


who do not understand the mystery of the universe. 


Knowledge of the 
Self or God is the 
means of attaining the 
highest good. 


Sacrifice to the Self or Brahman is 
regarded as superior to sacrifice to 
gods. It is only through the realiza¬ 


tion of the Self or Brahman that 


rebirth can be stopped and along with it all misery. 
One who truly realizes his unity with the Immortal 
Brahman, realizes immortality. 

The Qpanisads conceive Brahman not only as the 


pure ground of all reality and con- 
Prnhman is the uiti- sciousness, but also as the ultimate 

source of all joy. Worldly pleasures 
are only the distorted fragments of that joy, just as 
worldly objects are limited manifestations of that 
Beality. 2 One who can dive into the deepest recess 
of his Self, not only realizes his identity w lth Brahman 
but gets to the heart of Infinite Joy. The proof that 
the Self is the source of all joy (says Yajnavalkya to 
his wife Maitreyl) is that it is the dearest thing to man. 
One loves another person or thing because he identifies 
himself with that person or thing, regards him or it as 


1 Mun4aka > 1. 2. 7. 

2 Bjhadaranyaka, 4. 3. 32. 
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liis own Self. Nothing is dear for it? own sake, says 
Yajiiavalkya. The wife is not dear because she is wife, 
the husband is not dear because of being a husband, 
the son is not dear because of being 
oHhe l Se?f 6ar beCaU8C a son, wealth is not dear for its 
own sake. All is dear because of 
the Self. 1 That t he Self in itself is bliss is show n 
also b y pointing out that whe n a m an falls into d ream- 
less s leep, forgets his relation with the body , the 
senses, mind and external objects and thus retires into 


his own intrinsic state, he.is at peace, he is untouched 
by pleasure and pain._ Lib 

Modern biology tells us that se!f-preservation\ v i§>a 
basic instinct in all living beings. But why is self*>^J 
. , life so dear ? The answer is given 

Desire to live is due ° 

to the joy that lies iu by the Upanisads. Life is so dear 
iiSbs because life is joy. Who would 

like to live if life was not joy ? 2 The joy that we 
have in daily life, however disturbed and meagre 
it might be, sustains our desire to live. Greater 
joy is not obtained by running further away from 
the Self, after worldly objects. Desires for objects are 
the fetters that bind us to the world, to the painful 
vicious circle—birth, death and rebirth. The forces 


of desires take us away from the Self and condition 
our existence in the way we hanker after. The more, 
we give up our hankerings for objects and try to 
realize our identity with the true Self (Atman) or God 
(Brahman), the more do we realize true happiness* 
To feel at one with the Self is to be. one with 


1 Ibid., 4. 5. 6. 
* Tait.,2. 7. 
52—1605B 
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the Infinite God, the Immortal, the Infinite Joy. 

Nothing then remains unattained, 

Self-realization ia the thing ] ft to be desired. The 
greatest joy. & 

Katha declares, therefore, that a 

mortal attains immortality and unity with Brahman 

even here, in this very life, when his heart is free from 

all desires. 1 


If Brahman or Atman is the Reality underlying 
the whole universe then the ques- 

Creatiou of the world . 

out, of Brahman or tion may arise as to the exact 
itmrtU ' relation between Brahman and the 

world. The accounts of creation given in the different 
IJpanisads do not exactly tally. But all appear to be 
unanimous in holding that Atman (or Brahman or Sat) 
is both the creator and the material cause of the world. 
And in most of these accounts the starting-point of 
creation is described somewhat like this: At first there 
was the soul. It thought, ‘l am one, I will be many,' 
1 1 will create the worlds.’ Description of the 
subsequent steps by which tilings are created varies, 
some stating that out of Atinan first arises the subtlest 
element ‘Akasa/ thence gradually all the grosser ones ; 
others give different accounts. 


From these statements creation would appear to ba 
real and God (i.e. The Absolute 


The denial of mul¬ 
tiplicity. 


Soul) a real creator. But in manjJ^ 
places we are told that there is no 


multiplicity here (*neha nana asti kincana’), 2 that 
one who sees the many here is doomed to death 


1 Ka^ha. 2. 6. 14. 

* Katha, 2. 4. 1) : B r had., 4. 4 19. 
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rnrtyoh sa mrtyum apnoti ya iba nanev'. pagyati’). 1 
In explanation of the unity of all things, which 
appear to be many, examples hk; these are cited : 
Just as different articles made of gold are all really 
one, gold is the only real substance in them and 
the different names and forms (nama-rupa) which 
make them appear as many, are merely matters of 
verbal distinctions, similarly in all objects there is 
the same Reality, and their differences are merely 
verbal.'’ The objects of the world are denied separate, 
individual existences. Brahman tor Atman) is also 
described in many passages not as Creator, but as a 
Reality which is indescribable, being not only unspeak¬ 
able, but even unthinkable. Brahman cannot be an 
object of worship even. Thus the Kena declares: 
"That (Brahman) is other than what is known and 
beyond the unknown. What is not expressed by speech 
and by which speech itself is expressed, know that to 
be Brahman, and not what one worships as Brahman.’” 

These two different kinds of statements about the 


Is creation 
real ? 


world and God naturally present a 
theD puzzle. Is God really the creator 
of the world and the world also 


therefore real ? Or, is there really no creation and is 
the world of objects a mere appearance ? Is God a 
determinate knowable reality which can be described 
by suitable attributes or is God indeterminate and 
unknowable ? What is the real view .of th<e 
IJpanisads ? Subsequent Vedanta treatises take up 


1 Ibid. . CMnd.,6.1. * Kmi, l s Mf' 
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these problems for solution. As already stated, the 

Brahma-sutra of Badarayana attempts to systematize 

and ascertain the real views of the revealed texts. But 

its brief statements themselves admit of different 

meanings. Subsequent writers who 

The different views commented on the Brahma-sutra 
leading to different 

schools of Vedanta. give their own interpretations to the 
Upanisads and the sutras very 
clearly and elaborately. Of the different rival schools 
that came into existence in this way, that of Sarikara- 
carya is the most popular. In fact what ordinarily 
passes now-a-days as the Vedanta, and sometimes even 
as Indian philosophy to outsiders, is really the Advaita 
Vedanta of the Sankara school. Next comes, in point 
of popularity, the Vi&stadvaita school of Ramanuja- 
carya. These two are the main and more widely 
known schools of the Vedanta. 

3. The Unanimous Views of the main schools of the 
Vedanta 

Following Badarayana , both Sankara and Ramanuja 
reject theories which explain the 
The unanimous world (1) either as the product of 

Ved&nta conception of . 

the world. material elements which by them¬ 

selves combine together to form 
objects, (2) or as the transformation of an unconscious 
nature that spontaneously evolves all objects, (3) or as 
the product of two kinds of independent reality, such 
as matter and God, one of which is the material, the 
other the efficient cause which creates the world out 
of the first. Both agree that an unconscious cause 
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cannot produce the world, and both hold that even the 
dualistic conception of two ultimately independent 
realities, one conscious and another 
Saflkaia and Rama- unconscious, producing the world 
by interaction, is unsatisfactory. 
Both take their stand on the Upanisadic view that ‘All 
is Brahman * (sarvam kbalu idam Brahma), and matter 
and mind are not independent realities but grounded in 
the same Brahman. Both are, therefore, monsits or 
believers in one Absolute, Independent Reality which 
pervades the world of multiple objects and selves. 

Badarayana, whom both Sankara and Ramanuja 
follow, discusses at length theunsa- 
Both follow Bad a- tisfactory nature of other alternative 

rayapa and reject other theorieg of the wor ] d . Refutation 
news. 

of other views is based both on in¬ 
dependent reasoning and the testimony of earlier 
scriptures. We may briefly sum up here the indepen¬ 
dent arguments dy which the chief theories are 
refuted. 1 

The Sankbya theory that unconscious primal mattet 
(prakrti), composed of the three gunas (sattva, rajas 
and tamas), gives rise to the world 

Refutation of the without the guidance of any con- 
Safikhyaviewof crea* agenfcj is not satisfactory, 

because the world is a harmonious 
system of nicely adjusted objects which cannot be 
believed to be the accidental product of any unconscious 
cause. As the Sankbya itself admits, this world consist* 

1 Vide Sec. 2, Chap. II of the Brahma-sUt., nnd the Bhtyyan ot 
Sofikara and Ramanuja thereon. 
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ing of bodies, senses, motor organs and other objects is 
made just to fit the diverse souls born into it in accor¬ 
dance with their past deeds. But how can an uncon¬ 
scious nature carry out such a complicated plan ? In 
admit tin ' that there is a purpose in 

an ^ordered* 111 world k ^> e world, but denying at the same 

not possible withovu time the existence of a conscious 
consciooa guidance. 

creator, the Sankhya commits itself 
to an absurd position. Unconscious teleology is unin¬ 
telligible. Adaptation of means to ends is not possible 
without conscious guidance. The spontaneous flow of 
milk from the cow for the sake of a calf is cited by the 
Sankhya as an example of unconscious but purposive 
act. But it is forgotten that the cow is a living, 
conscious being and milk flows impelled by her love for 
the calf. No undisputed example of an unconscious 
object performing a complicated purposeful act can be 
cited. The souls (purusas) that the Sankhya admits 
are said to be inactive and, therefore, they also cannot 
help the evolution of the world. 

The Vaisesika theory that the world is caused by 
the combination of atoms is similarly untenable because 
these unconscious atoms cannot 
t^Veifc^ik^view ° f P r °duce this wonderfully adjusted 
world. For the regulation of the 
atoms in the formation of the world, the moral law of 


The refutation of 
the Vei6esika view. 


adrsta is, of course, admitted by the Vaisesika, But 
this law is also unconscious and the difficulty is not 
removed. Besides, how atoms at first begin to move 
in order to create the world is not explicable. If move- 
ment were the inherent nature of the atoms, they would 
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Unconscious atoms 
connot produce this 
world. 

admitted to have 


Refutation of 
Bauddha view. 


the 


never cease to move and the dissolution (pralaya) of 
objects, as '.he Vaigesika admits, 
would never occur. Souls are of 
course admitted, but they are not 
any intrinsic consciousness. Con¬ 
sciousness arises after the souls are associated with 
bodies and the organs of knowledge ; and these do not 
exist before creation. Hence atoms cannot receive any 
conscious guidance even from souls. 

Against those Bauddba thinkers who explain the 
objects of the world as aggregates 
of different momentary elements, it 
is pointed out that momentary 
things cannot possess any causality. Because to produce 
an effect the cause must first arise and then act and, 
therefore, stay for more than one moment, which is 
against the doctrine of momentariness. Even if the 
separate momentary elements be somehow produced, 
no aggregate can be caused, for no substances are ad¬ 
mitted (by these Bauddhas) which can bring together 
the elements and produce the desired objects. As con¬ 
sciousness itself is admitted to be the effect of the 
aggregation of the different elements, it cannot exist 
before aggregation, and the difficulty of unconscious 
cause, seen before, arises here also. 


Against those Bauddhas who hold the view of 
subjective idealism (vijnanavada) 

Bauddba idealism j 3 i , ,, ... 

which denies the ex* &nd declare that the world, like a 

ternai woUd, is unten- dream, is only an illusory product 

of the imagination, the following 
important objections are pressed by Sankara, (a) The 
existence of external objects cannot be denied because 
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they are perceived to exist by all persons . To deny the 
existence of a pot, cloth or pillar while it is being per¬ 
ceived, is like denying the flavour of the food while it 
is being eaten: it is a falsification of immediate experi¬ 
ence by sheer force, (b) If immediate experience is dis¬ 
believed, then even the reality of mental states cannot 
be believed in. (c) To say that ideas of the mind 
illusorily appear as external objects is meaningless un¬ 
less at least something external is admitted to be real. 
Otherwise, it would be as good as to say that a certain 
man looks like the child of a barren woman. ( d ) Unless 
different perceived objects like pot and cloth are 
admitted, the idea of a pot cannot be distinguished 
from that of a cloth, since, as consciousness, they are 
identical. ( e ) There is a vital difference between dream- 
objects and perceived objects: the former are contra¬ 
dicted by waking experience, while the latter are not. 
External objects perceived during waking experience 
cannot be said to be unreal so long 

Baudba nihilism is 

therefore, untenable as they are not felt to be contra- 
iiMj ‘ dieted. So subjective idealism, and 

along with it also nihilsm (sunyavada), fail to explain 
the world satisfactorily. 

Even a deistic theory (held by the Saivas, Pa^upatas, 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas) 1 which 

Deistic theories of 

creation are not ten- holds that God is the efficient cause 
and matter is the material cause of 
the world is not accepted. The chief objection raised 
is that as such a view is based not on the Vedas, but 

1 For, this fourfold classification of non-Vedio deistic schools vid e 
Kamfinuja'ts Bha$ya on 2,2.36 which quotes Saiv&gama. 
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on independent reasoning and ordinary human ex¬ 
perience, it should tally with who, wo observe in life ; 
bub it does not do so. So far as our experience goes, 
a spirit can act upon matter only through a body, 
consisting of organs of perception and movement. 
Again his activity is caused by some motive, such as 
attainment of pleasure and removal of pain. But God 
is said to be devoid of body as well as passions and 
desires. In the light of empirical experience we fail, 
therefore, to understand the manner as well as the 
motive of God’s creation of the world. 

We have seen that God is conceived even as early 
as the Vedas in two aspects: God 

The unanimous 

Vedanta conception of pervades the world, but He is not 
exhausted in the world, He is also 
beyond it. God is both immanent and transcendent. 
These two aspects of God persist throughout the 
Upanisads 1 and the later Vedanta, though the meanings' 
of transcendence and immanence are not the same in 
all thinkers. It^ J.s usual to call the theory of Ih e 
presence of God in all things f pantheism./ and 
Vedanta is commonly describe? by this name. 
Pantheism etymologically means ali-God-theory. But 
if all is God, the question remains open whether God 
is the mere totality of all objects of the world, or the 
totality of things and something more. When such 
distinction is made, the word ‘ pantheism * is generally 
confined to the first view, whereas ‘ panentheism * (a 
word coined by a German philosopher, Krause) is used 
for the second. To avoid the ambiguity of the word 

1 C/. “ Dve vava brahmagorfipe etc.”, Bjhad&ra^yaka, 2. 3. 1, 
63—1605B 
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‘ pantheism,’ and to remind ourBelveB of the fact that 
God in Vedanta is not simply immanent, but also 
transcendent, we should call the Vedanta theory of God 
panentheism, rather than pantheism. 

It is necessary to mention here that in the Upanisads, 
and later Vedanta literature, the 
The wider aud word, Brahman, is used for the 
‘ God^ 1 m8an,D8S ° Highest Principle or Absolute Iteality, 
as well as tor the creator of the world, 
the object of worship. The word, X6vara, is also sometimes 
used in later literature to denote the second aspect. In 
English ‘ Absolute ’ is sometimes used for the first, and 
‘ God * for the second. But ‘ God ’ is also used in a wider 
sense for both the aspects (e.g. in Spinoza, Hegel, 
Whitehead). In his Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers (p. 32, Vol. I) Edward Caird even defines 
4< the idea of God as an absolute power or principle/' We 
have used the word, God, here, along with Brahman, in 
the wider sonse (for both God of religion and Absolute of 
Philosophy) and the context in each case will show the 
precise meaning. The use of two names is apt to suggest 
two corresponding realities and obscure the truth of one 
reality having two aspects. 

Another point of agreement among Vedantins is that 
all of them believe that the knowledge 
Belief in God starts of the existence of God is, at the first 
from an acceptance of instance, obtained not by reasoning 
scriptural testimony. but f roin the testimony of the revealed 
scriptures. It is admitted, of course, 
that on the perfection of religious life the presence of God 
can be realized by the devout souls. But to start with, we 
have to depend on indirect knowledge of God through 
the undoubted testimony of the scriptures. Scarcely 
any attempt is made, therefore, in the Vedanta, as' 
in the Nyaya and other theistic systems, to adduce 
purely logical proofs for the existence of God. Argu¬ 
ments are confined generally to 
No independent argu- showing the inadequacy of all theories 
ment can prove God. of God, not based on scriptures, and 
to the justification of the scriptural 
views. This attitude of the Vedanta appears to be 
dogmatic and is sometimes made the object of criticism. 
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It should be noted, however, th: 


Testimony of Kant, 
Lotze and others on 
this. 


philosophers 
others) ho* ■ « 
such proofs j 


m! even many Western 
(like Kant, Lotze and 
ver aud anon rejected 
is inadequate. Lotze 


makes it clear that unless we start 


with arnvje Liitli in Ilfid the rational proofs are of little 
avail. As he pats it: lt Therefore, all proofs that God 
exists are pleas put forward in justification of our faith.” 
This faith according to him springs from “ the obscure 
impulse which drives us to pass in our thought—as we 
cannot help passing—from the world given in sense to a 
world not given in sense, but above and behind sense.’* 1 
According to the Vedanta also an initial faith is necessary 
for religious life and thought. This faith, though starting 
from a personal feeling of inadequacy 
Reason is necessary and disquiet and a longing for some- 

present. thing higher, remains a mere blind 

groping in the dark till it is enlightened 
by the teachings of the scriptures that show the way to the 
realization of God. Reasoning is necessary for the under¬ 
standing of the teachings, for removing doubts, and realizing 
their cogency. By itself reasoning is an empty form or 
method of thinking which can work only when materials are 
supplied. The scriptures supply to reason the matter for 
speculation, argumentation and meditation. This kind ; of 
dependence of reason on matter supplied from a non-ratioual 
source is nothing peculiar to theology. Even the greatest 
discoveries in science can be traced back to some 


non-rational origin like intuitive flashes of truth in 
imagination which reasoning afterwards attempts to justify, 
by further observation, experiment, proof and elaboration. 
“ Dialectic,” says Bergson, 3 ” is necessary bo put intuition 
to the proof.” Though all Vedantins primarily depend on 
the scriptures for belief in God, they make full use of 
reasoning in the justification and elaboration of that belief. 
They learn from the Upanisads that God is the Infinite, 
Conscious, All-inclusive Reality, the Creator of the universe 
as well as its Preserver aud Destroyer. Each one tries in 
his own way to dovelop what he thinks to be the most 
consistent theory of God. 


1 Lotze Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion , pp. 8-10. 

* Creative Evolution , p. 251. Eng. Tr. by A. Mitchell. 
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The sutras of Badarayana have for t heir subject- 
matter God and are, therefore, 
M»r’s portion named Brahrna-siltra. But they 
are written for man, the embodied 
soul, and, therefore, called also Sariraka-sfitra. Man, 
therefore, occupies a central place in the Vedanta. It 
is for his enlightenment and his salvation that the 
Vedanta undertakes philosophical discussion. But what 
is the real nature of man ? The Upanisads teach us 
that man ha9 no existence independent of God. Both 
Sankara and Ramanuja accept this view. But they 
interpret the self’s dependence on God in different ways. 

II. The Monism of Sankara (Advaita)|| 

1. 3ankar^_s Cor^§J0lism. ol tM World 

Sankara finds it difficult to reconcile the Upani- 
sadic* statements about creation, 
Safikara’s problem : taken in the literal sense, with 

how to reconcile the 

Upanisadic accounts of those denying the world of multi¬ 
creation with the .. , 

denial of plurality ? plicity. Considered in the light of 

the general trend and spirit running 

throughout the Upanisads, the stories of creation 

seem, to him, to be out of joint. D3scriptiotf of 

Brahman as really devoid of all assignable marks 

becomes unintelligible if His creatorship is real. The 

teachings about the disappearance of * all multiplicity on 

the realization of Brahman canmt also be understood. 

"If the world werejeal, how could IL disappear ? The 

dawn ofthe knowledge of Reality can dispel only the 

unreal appea ring as_real, not wh at is really real . This 

idea furnishes Sankara with the clue to th9 mystery of 
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the world. If 


the world is a i ' 

object i n dreau 


ppoarance, like an 
<■ illusion., thenjfche 


Reconciliation lies in 

understanding creation present appearance of the worlcLand 
magic show. its disappearance on the knowledge 
°f R >ality become intelligible. This reconciliation 
is suggested by the Upanisads themselves. Even in 
the Rg-veda 1 the one In Ira (God) is said to appear in 
many forms through powers of creating illusion (maya). 
The Brliaddranyaka also accepts this. 2 3 * The Svetdi- 
vatara clearly states that the origin (prakrti) of the 
world lies in the magical power Gmlya) of God. 8 

Maya as a power of God is indis tinguishabl e from 
Him, just as the burning power-of 
fire is from the fire itself. It is by 
this that God, the Great Magician, 
c onjures up the world-show :with 
objects. The appearance of this 
world is taken as real by the ign oran t, but the wise 
who can see through it finds nothing but G o d, the one 
Reality behind this illusory show. 

If we try to understand the process by which 
ordinary illusions in life take place, 

Creation underato >d /’ll. t 

in the light of an ordi- we find that an illusion, say, Of 

nary illusion. snake in a rope, is Sue to our 

ignorance of what really is there behind the appearance, 

i.e. igno rance of the substratum or ground (adhisthan a), 

in this case, the rope. If we could know the rope as 


Maya, the magical 
power of creation is 
indistinguishable from 
God. 


all its wonderful 


1 ?k., 6.47.18. 

* ‘Indro may&bhifc puro-rflpa Jyate.* Vide Brhad tt 2.5.19 and Safikara 
thereon. 

3 ‘May&m to prakrtim vidyat, mSyinara to Mahelvaraan. * Vide 

Svet 4.10, and Sahkara thereon. 
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the rope, there. woul4-fee~fie iHtJsion-aboo4.it. But m«re 

ignorance of the rope cannot give rise to the illusion. 

For, otherwise, even a person who has never known 

what a rope is would always see serpents in things. 

The ignorance creating an illusion 
I gnorance with its . 

doable function of con - does not simply conceal from our 
ce alroent and disfco r. 

tiorT - view the r€:, ‘ nature of the ground, 

the rope, hut positively distorts it. 
i.e. makes it appear as something else. Concealment 
(avarana) of reality and distortion (viksepa) of it into 
something else in our mind are then the two functions 
of an illusion-producing ignorance (avidya or ajriana). 
When an illusion is produced in us by some one 
else, for example, when a magician 

T he magicianshow, 

d eceives only the ign<T makes one coin appear as many to 

r. CTFjte gir. u8> Jt is an illugion for US; the 

perceivers, and not for the conjurer. From our stand¬ 
point, then, illusion is the product of our ignorance, 
which prevents us from seeing the real nature of the 
thing and which makes us see something else in its 
place. If any spectator can persist to see the one coin 
as it is, the magician’s wand will create no illusion 
for him. For the magician, the illusion is only a 
conjuring will, by which his spectators are deceived, 
and not himself. 


In the light of such cases, ma ya, the cause of the 


T he conception of 
maya as a magic power 
and produ^ r oL mp 
world-show. 


world-appearance, may also be under¬ 
stood from two s tandpoint s. J?or 
God, maya is onl y the will t o^create 
the appearance. It does n ot affec t 


God, doe s not deceiveJEQm. 1 For ignorant people like 


Brahma-sUtra , 2.1.9, 8ftAka ra thereon. 
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us, who are deceived by it and see the many objects 
here instead of one Brahman or fVJ, maya is an 
illusion-producing ignorance. In this aspect maya J.s 
also called, therefoie, 'ajuana’ or ‘av idya * (synonyms 
for ‘ignorance*) and is conceived as having the doable 
function of concealing the real na ture of Brah man, the 
ground of the world, and making Him appear as 
something else, namely, the w orld. In soJar -as ma ya 
po sitively jproduc£§. some illusory app earanc e it is 
called positive ignorance ^bhava-rupam ajnanam) ; and 
in so far as no beginning can be assigned to lEe world, 
maya is also said to be beginningless (anadi). But, 
for those wise few who are not deceived by the world- 
show, but who perceive ip it nothing but God, there is 
no illusion nor, therefore, illusion producing maya, God 
to them is not, therefore, the wielder of maya at^all. 

Ramanuja, following the Svetdfoatara, speaks also of 
maya, but he means thereby either 
Safikara’8 mterpre- God’s wonderful power of real crest- 
tion or the eternal , unconscious, 
primal matter which is in Brahman and which is really 
transformed into the world. Sankara also speaks of 
maya as the power of God, but this creativ e power , 
according to him, is not a permanent (^ara cleiL.QLjGcQd , 
as Ramanuja thinks , but only a free will which can, 
therefore, be^given ujd jit will. The wise who are not 
deceived by the world-appearance need not conceive 
God at all as the b earer o f this illja sion-pro ducing power. 
Besides, even when conceived as a power, maya is not 
a distinct entity in Brahman, but inseparable and 
indistinguishable from it as the burning power is from 
fire, or _will is fr om the mind JLhat wills. Even when 
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Sankara identifies maya with prakrti, he means nothing 
more by it than that this creative power is the source or 

origin (prakrti) of world-appearance, to_tho§o._who 

perceive this appearance. The difference between 
Ramanuja and Sankara, then, is that while, according 
to Ramanuja, the matter which exists in God (and, 
therefore, also God *) really undergoe a, jcnodihca-tion, 
Sankara holds that God does not onderga,^any real 
change ; change is only apparent not real. 

Illusory modification of any substance, as of 


Sa&kam does not 
believe in real change. 


t he rope into the snake, is called 
vivarta T and re al modifi cation, as 
of milk into, curdy--, is called 


parinartig^ Sankara’s theory of creation, as described 
above, is. therefore, knovn as vimrtajmda and is 
distinguished from the Sankhya theory of evolution 
(by the real modification of prakrti) which is called 
v arindma-vada. Ramanuja's theory also is a kind of 
parinama-vaftw.because he admits that the unconscious 
element in God- really ch ang es 
Vivarta*vada are the into the world. Vivarta-vada and 
vIda f ° rmS ° f Safckarya ' parinama-vada both agree, however, 
in holding that the effect is already 
contained somehow in its material cause and., therefore, 
bo th come under s atkarya-vada, or the theory that the 
effect (karya; is existent (sat) in the material-cause, and 
^s not a new thing. The process of the imaginary 
attribution of something to where it does not exist is 
called adhyq m. In modern psychological terminology 


1 Eamanuja himself tries, of course, to avoid ibis deduction partly 
by saying that the essence (svarupa) of God does not change. How far 
this is consistent we shall consider hereafter. 
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Maya ia dome ti mes 
called prakrti. ’ 


a process of this kind is called projection. In all illu¬ 
sion there is such projection (adhyasa), the serpent is 
projected (adbyasta) by imagination on the rope, and 
the worl^att-Brahman. 

The LTpanisadic accounts of creation, then, are to 
be understood in the sense of the 
evolution of the world out of 
Brahman through its power of 
maya. This maya, Sankara admits, is described in 
some scriptures also as avyakta or even prakrti having 
the three elements ofsattva, rajas and tamas. But this 
should not be mistaken to be the Prakrti of Sankhya, 
an independent reality. 1 It is a power of God, and 
absolutely dependent on God. 

Vedanta works, like the Upanisads, are not always 
mi , . unanimous regarding the exact 

material elements nuft process by which, and the order in 
of Brahman. which, the world's objects arise 

out of Brahman through maya. According to a w^ll- 
known account, at first there arise out of Atman or 
Brahman the five subtle elements, io the order—akaia 
(ether), vayu fair), agni (fire), ap (water), ksiti (earth). 
These five are again mixed up together in five different 
ways to give rise to the five gross elements of those 
names. Gross akaia is produced 
by the combination of the five 
subtle elements in the proportion, 
i aka£a + i air + i fire + i water + i earth. 
Similarly each of the other four gross elements is pro¬ 
duced by the combination of the subtle elements, in 


The sobtle elements 
ahd the gross ones. 


1 FtdeSafikara on Brahma-sat. t 1.4. 3 and on SvetMvatara, 4.5 
and 4. 11. 

64—1G05B 
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the proportion of half of that element and one-eighth 
of each of the other four. This process is known as 
combination of the five (panclkarana). The subtle 
body of man is made of the subtle elements, and the 
gross body, as well as all gross objects of nature, is 
produced out of the gross elements which arise by the 
mixture of the five subtle ones. Sankara accepts this 
account of creation ; but he understands the entire 
process in the light of his theory of vivarta for 
adhyasa). 

In addition to the advantages of consistent inter¬ 
pretation of scriptures, the theory 
kaia’s view of crea- of vivarta, Sankara points out, 
tlOR gives also a more rational explana¬ 

tion of creation. If God is the creator of the world 
and creates the world out of any other substance like 
matter, then in addition to God, another reality is to 
be admitted and God ceases to be the all-inclusive, only 
reality ; His infinity is lost. But if that matter be 
conceived as something real and within God, and the 
world be conceived as a real transformation of it, 
we have to face a dilemma. 1 Either matter is a part 
of God, or identical with the whole of God. If the 
first alternative is accepted (as Ramanuja does), then 
we are landed into the absurdity that God, a spiritual 
substance, is composed of parts like material sub¬ 
stances, and is consequently also liable to destruction, 
like such objects. If the second alternative (namely 
that primal matter is the whole of God) be accepted 
then, by the transformation of matter, God is wholly 
reduced to the world and there is no God left after 


1 Brahma-sut2 . 3. 26*28. 
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creation. Whether God changes parMy or wholly, if 
change be real, then God is not a permanent, un¬ 
changing reality. He then ceases to be God. These 
difficulties are avoided by vivarta-vada according to 
which change is apparent. 

These difficulties are felt also by Ramanuja. But he 
thinks that the mystery of creation 
Authority and reason, is beyond human intellect and we are 
to accept the account of creation given 
in the scriptures. As for difficulties, once vve admit that 
God is omnipotent, omniscient and has wondeiful powers, 
nothing should be thought impossible for him. 1 Though 
Sankara also believes that without the help of the revealed 
scriptures the mystery cannot be solved simply by the 
unaided human reasoning (kevalena tarkena), 2 he points 
out that the scriptures themselves have told us how the 
many can illusorily appear out of the one. Following the 
light shed by the scriptures we can employ our reasoning 
and understand, even in the likeness of our ordinary 
experiences of illusion, the mystery of creation so far as 
it is humanly possible. 

O’) The Rati onal Foiindation^f Sankara’s Theory 
Q_f the World ' 


If we put together the arguments used by Sankara to 
support the theory of apparent change ^CyivarbaJ^and the 
cognate concepts, of nescience (maya. and avidya) and 
of projection or super imposition by imagination (adhyasa), 
we fi nd that they_constitute _ strong rational, foundation 
of the T&dvaita theory. Those who do not believe in any 
revealed scripture or in any mystic intuition, but try to 
understand the real nature of the world in the light of 
common experience and reasoning based thereon, will also 
value these arguments if only for their great logical and 
philosophical merit. The followers of Sankara have 
multiplied such arguments in independent treatises in 


1 Vide Sribh&fya on 2. .1, 2§-28 and 1. 1. 3. 

2 Vide Sankara on Brahma-sut •, 2. 1. 27. 
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home cf which (e. g.. Tattvapradipika or Citsukhi, 
Advaita-Siddhi , Khandana-khanda-khadya) logical skill 
and dialectical subtlety attain heights scarcely reached by 
the most profound treatises of this kind in the West. 
While the Vedanta was based on intuitive experience, 
embodied in the revealed texts, it did not ignore the fact 
that so long as the reasoning faculty of man is not fully 
satisfied and things are not explained by reasoning in the 
light of common experience, there is no possibility of his 
accepting the intuitions of others however high. To give 
the beginner an idea of this aspect of Advaita philosophy 
vve shall briefly mention below how Sankara tries to reach 
his theory of the world by subjecting common experience 
to rational criticism and logical construction :— 

(a) If the relation between any effect and its material 
cause is carefully examined itJs found 
The arguments show- that the effect is nothing -more than 

non*different from the the cause. Perception cannot show 
cause. in a pot made of clay anything other 

than clay, nor in a ring made of gold 
anything other than gold. An effect is, again, inseparable 
from its material cause. ^ the effect cannot exist without it. 
We cannot separate th(i_pot frgm the .xilay, nor the ring 
from the gold. It is not reasonable, therefore, to 
think that the effect J&. H ne w thing which is now. produced, 
but wap absent before. In substance it was always there 
in its material cause. In fact we cannot even think 
of a non-existent entity, coming in to„ existence. We can 
only think cf a substance changing from one form into 
another. If something non-existent could ever be brought 
into existence, there would be no reason why we could not 
press oil out of s and (where it is non-existejit), and why we 
have to select only a particular materiaL, namely oilseed, 
to produce the particular effect,.oil. The activity of an 
efficient cause, the oilman, the potter or the goldsmith, 
cannot produce any new substance ; it only manifests the 
form of the substance concealed by its previous state. The 
effect must thus be adiJiftted to be non-different (ananya) 
from the cause, and to be existing in it from before. 1 


1 Vide 8aAka ra on, Br. silt. 2.1,14-20; Chfind,, 6.2; Tait., 2-6 ; 
Bjhad., 1.2.1 ; Gita, 2.16. 
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On these grounds Sankara admits the theory of 


Sankhya theory of 
parinama. real change, 
is not wholly consist¬ 
ent with its grounds. 


Satkar va-vada which, we have seen, 
is ^also accepted by the Sankhya. 
But he finds that the Sankhya does 
not realize the full implication of 
Satkarya-vada. For, it holds that 


though the e ffect ex ists previously in its material cause, 
there is a real change (parinama) of the material into the 
efffictrjsince the material assu mes a newifonp. Now this view 
amounts to the confession that this form which did not 


exist previously eomeS'~4x^.existeace. The doctrine of 
satkarya-vada, that nothing which did not e^igt .previously 
can come into existence, thus breaks down. If the grounds 
oif'which that doctrine stands, are sound, then we must 


be prepared to accept all that logically follows from it, 
and cannot hold any view which implies any violation 
of this doctrine, rationally established. 


But how can we, it may be asked, deny tlx© perceived 
fact that the effect does have a new 
Change of form does f Qr m ? Sankara does not deny the 

reality. pe rception , out only questions the 

inFerpretation, the logical significance, 
of it. fs the Sankhya right in holding that chang e in form 


means a change in reahty ? It would be right, only if a 
form had a reality of its own. But closer consideration 
shows that the form is but a state of the material dr 


substance, and cannot be separated from the latter even 
in thought. Whatever status in reality a form may 
possess is in virtue o'f its substance. We have no reason, 
therefore, to interpret the perception of a change in form 
as a change of reality. On the contrary, it is found that 
inspite of changes in form a substance is recognized by 
us as the identical entity. Devadatta, sitting, standing or 
iying is recognized as the identical person. How could 
this be, if change in form implied change in reality ?* 


Moreover, if the form or, for the matter of that, any 
quality were granted any distinct 

d»S ° r from subs' re ?%> we would fail to explain the 
t aDce . relation between the quality and its 

substance. For, two distinct realities 
cannot be conceived to be related without the help of a 
third entity to connect them. Now, as soon as we think of 


i 


Sankara, on Br, sut 2.1.18. 
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this third entity (which must he distinct from the two terms 
it attempts to relate) we have to think of a fourth relating 
entity, and also a fifth, which would relate the third with 
each of the first two terms respectively. Similarly, these 
fourth and fifth entities would require other similar media 
for relating them to the terms they themselves want to 
relate, and so on. There would then he an infinite regress 
(anavastha). We can thus never come to the end of our 
supposition and there will never be a complete explanation 
of the relation between the quality and its substance. 
In other words, the supposition of any distinction in 
reality between any quality and its substance would 
be logically indefensible. So a form cannot be treated 
as a distinct reality, and no change in form can be 
logically accepted as a real change, unless there is change 
in substance. 

Hut we have seen that no causation involves any 

change in substance. Hence causa- 
Change is rationally tion d oes rjQ ^ j m p]y an y re al change, 
untenable; it is an r J J 

orMoreover, as every change is a process 

B ppCalil llLct M ^ j ii 

of causation, there cannot be any 
change in reality. This amounts to the position that 
though* we perceive changes, we cannot rationally accept 
them as real. We have therefore to understand them 
in the same way as we do, when we perceive an 
illusory object. We do perceive a rainbow, a blue sky, 
movement of the sun and many other things which we 
cannot believe as real because reasoning proves them to be 
unreal. Such a perceived but unreal phenomenon is called 
an appearance and distinguished from reality. On the 
same ground we must call change also an appearance, and 
distinguish it from reality. We can thus reach, on purely 
logical grounds supported by common observation, the 
theory of vivarta or apparent change, as a rational doctrine 
required for the explanation of the world. The acceptance 
of this theory also leads us to think that our perception of 
change is nothing more than a supposition or mental 
projection of change on reality. This is but Sankara’s 
conception of adhyasa. Again, a wrong supposition of 
this kind implies that we are deluded by a sort of 
ignorance, which makes us perceive things where they do 
not really exist. This is but Sankara’s conception of 
ajriana, avidya or maya, which he regards as the cause of 
the appearance of the world. 
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(6) But it ,niay be asked, supposing that the world, 
with its changing objects is an 
Existence alone coin- appearance, what is the substance or 
ruon to all objects. reality which jq>«-ars to us in various 
forms as objects 7 Ordinarily we cali 
anything which is the bearer of some qualities a substance. 
A pot or a ring is a substance m that sense. But we have 
seen that the qualities of a pot have no reality apart from 
the pot, and also that the pot itself has no reality apart 
from its cause, the clay, which is the real substance of 
which the pot is only one form of manifestation. But as 
clay itself is liable to modification and may cease to be 
clay, even it cannot be called a real substance; it is only 
a form of manifestation, though more abiding than a pot, 
of some other substance which persists through all the 
modifications of clay, and is also present in what clay 
itself comes from and in what it is changed into, after its 
destruction. If all so-called substances 1 are thus liable to 
modification (vikara), then the substance underlying all 
objects of the world would be that which persists through 
all forms of objects. And we observe that existence (not of 
any specific form but existence pure and simple) is what is 
common to all forms of objects. Existence is revealed in 
the perception of every object, whatever be its nature. It 
can, therefore, be called the substance, the material cause 
or the underlying reality behind the world of objects. 

But when we examine the changing states within our 
minds what we also find there is that 
It is also common to every state, every idea, whatever its 
all menial states. object, exists. Even an illusory idea 2 

which lacks an external object exists 
as an idea (avagati). A state of deep dreamless sleep or of 
swoon, also exists, though no objective consciousness is 
present there. 3 Existence is thus found to be the one 
undeniable reality persisting through all states, internal 


1 Modern Physios shows that even the so-called elementary sub¬ 
stances of Chemistry, are not immutable; that being made of electrons 
and protons, differently organized, these elements can be transmuted into 
other forms. 

a Sankara on Dr.sut 2. 1. 14. 

3 Saftkara on Chdnd., 6. 2.1. 
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and external. 1 It can, therefore, be accepted as the 
substance, and material cause of which all determinate 
objects and mental states are the diverse manifestations. 
We find then that pure existence which is the common 
cause of the entire world is itself 


Pure existence is the 
common reality behind 
all forms, external and 
internal. 


formless, though appearing in various 
forms; partless, though divisible 
into different forms ; it is infinite 
though it appears in all finite forms. 


Sankara thus reaches the conception of an infinite, 


indeterminate (nirvi^esa) existence as the essence or 


material cause of the world. He calls this Absolute or 


Brahman. 


(c) But is this 

Existence is self- 
revealing conscious¬ 
ness as well. 


Absolute existence conscious or 
unconscious ? Ordinarily we think 
that externaLabieots are unconscious 
and the internal states of our mind 
are conscious. But what is the 


criterion of consciousness ? ATnental state is conscious, 


because its existence is self-revealing. But when we 
perceive the external world its existence also reveals itself. 
The power of appearing (bhati) is common to both internal 
and external forms of existence; and it can, therefore, be 
argued that existence which is common to the internal and 
the external world must possess the power of revealing 
itself. Therefore, it is more reasonable to hold that 


Absolute existence is of the nature of self-revealing 
coiisciousiifijas. In fact, a little reflection shows that 
sell-revelation may even be taken as the differentia that 
distinguishes existence from non-existence. What is non¬ 
existent ( e.g . the son of a barren woman) cannot even 
appear or reveal itself for a moment. 


But two objections may be raised against this view. 

Are there not objects which fexist but 
Two objections met. do not appear before us, and are there 
not also illusory objects which lack 
existence and yet appear to be there ? As to the first,, the 
reply is that the non-perception or the non-appearance of 
some existing objects may be explained by supposing the 
existence of some obstruction to revelation, just as the 
non-appearance of the sun, which is capable of self- 


1 Cf. Me Taggart’s The Nature oj Existence , for a similar modern 
theory. 
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revelation, ia explained as being duo to obstruction of light 
by clouds (or as the non-revival, at a partijular time, of 
some ideas existing in the ib explained by some 

obstruction to recollection). 1 As to second objection, 
the reply is that even in illusion there* is existence under* 
lying the illusory appearance, and that is what appears 
before us. Existence is thus co-extensive with the power 
of self-revelation, that is, consciousness. 


(< d ) This conclusion is also strengthened by another 
consideration. Wherever there is 


Consciousness pre¬ 
sent in every appear¬ 
ance of existence. 


appearance of existence there is aware¬ 
ness invariably present. Even an 
external object, say clay, which appears 


to us is presented by an awareness of clay (mrt-buddhi). 
When we perceive clay becoming a pot, our clay conscious¬ 
ness turns into pot-consciousness (ghata buddhi). 2 An 


imaginary object is just the idea of the object, and so also 
is an illusory object. So we find that awareness pervades 
all forms of existence known to us. 


By a series of arguments like these Sankara reaches 
logically what he accepts on the 
The world originates authority of the revealed texts, 
from b rahman, Abso- name iy that the world originates from 

apparent?Change! Bxahman, which is Absolute Existence 

and Consciousness and that Brahman 


has the power of manifesting itself , in diverse apparent 
forms, without really undergoing any modification* 

Though Brahman (or Existence-consciousness) appears 
in all our experiences, cr in all that 
Brahman, or Exia- appears to exist, the forms vary, 
tence, aa such, is Moreover, one form of experience 

therefore' 10 * upremely (-•*• fusion or dream) is contradicted 
real. by another form of it (e.g. normal 

waking experience). The contradicted 
form is thus regarded as less real than the contradicting 
one. But inspite of such contradictions among the diffe¬ 
rent forms, existence (or consciousness) as such remains 
uncontradicted. When we disbelieve an illusory serpent.we 
onl y de ny that the existence there is of the form c£ a 
serpent* but do not deny that there is some existence. Again, 
even when we deny a dream object, we do not deny that the * 


1 Vide Safikara on B[had 1 . 2. 1 . 

8 Vide Sankara on Chdnd., 6. 2 a 2. 
55-1606B 
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experience or idea existed. And when we think of a time 
or place where nothing exists, we are thinking , of the 
existence of at least that time or place. So existence, in 
some form or other, is as wide as thought, and we cannot 
conceive of the absence or denial of existence. This univer¬ 
sal, pure existence (or consciousness) is thus the only thing 
whose contradiction is unthinkable. Sankara calls it, 
therefore, supreme reality (Paramarthika satta). He thus 
logically arrives also at his conception of reality as that 
which persists uncontradicted through all forms of exis¬ 
tence in all places and times. 

About any definite or particular form of existence which 
may appear in our experience, we can 
Persistence is the never be certain that it will not be 

mark of reality and supplanted by a contradictory ex- 

rea l ity penence arising in future, bo the 

theoretical or logical possibility of its 
being contradicted is always there. This is another reason 
why Sankara holds that such an object, or the world as the 
totality of such objects, does not enjoy the status of un- 
contradictable or supreme reality. On account of the above 
reasons, he sometimes defines reality as that which persists 
(through ail forms of existence) and unreality as that which 
does not do so. Persistence or pervasion (anuvrtti) is the 
criterion of the real, particularity or exclusion (vyabhicara) 
that of the unreal. 1 

It is in the light of this logic that we can understand 

the somewhat puzzling assertion of 

c.cm h tr a ai^nn km llnprf Sankara that a pot and a cloth which 
contradiction, expen- , , ,, , - . 

eutial and logical. exclude each other, also contradict 
and falsify each other. There are 
two k ; nds of contradiction that SaAkara has in mind, 
experiential and logical. The perception of an existence 
as a snake is contradicted by a stronger or better percep¬ 
tion of it as a rope. Actual experience is here corrected 
by another actual experience. We have here experiential 
contradiction. This is what is ordinarily and almost 
universally regarded as the mark of unreality. Sankara 
also admits this. But he (like some thinkers oi the West 
e.g, Zeno, Kant and Bradley) also recognizes a kind of 
logical contradiction which consists in actual experience 
being proved inconsistent by thought, or one thought 

1 Safikara on Chand., 6. 2. 2. Brahma-sut., 2. 1. 11 and Gitd t 2. 16. 
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being contradicted by nnothei H ongL , W. have seen 
previously how change, which actually perceived, is 
shown by Sankara as unreal b j.nsc t is found inconsis¬ 
tent by logical thinking. In a 8jhyu*,i’ mann< r it is shown 
that though the perception of a poi is not experientially 
contradicted by that of a cloth, both are found logically 
inconsistent with the nature of reahty. The experience 
of the truly real (viz. pure existence), we saw, is not only 
not actually contradicted, but also logically uncontradic- 
table, since the contradiction of it is unthinkable. The 


A particular, exclud¬ 
ing another particular, 
is logically open to 
contradiction. 


experience of a particular, e.g. the 
experience of existence as a pot or as 
a cloth, does not however possess such 
uncontradictabie nature. On the 


contrary, the very fact that existence 
is cxperienceable in different forms keeps the door open 
to the possibility that what is experienced to have one 
particular form now may be experienced to have a different 
form later (just as what was experienced as a snake is 
experienced later as a rope). This theoretical possibi¬ 
lity of change in perception, and of consequent contradic¬ 
tion, then makes the status of every particular object 
precarious, in respect of its reality. We can never be 
absolutely certain that what appears now as pot will not 
appear otherwise later. We see, therefore, how different 
particular forms of existence, like pot and cloth, weaken 
and undermine each other’s claim to indubitable reality. 
Tf, however, these claimed only pure existence, and not 
existence of particular forms, their claims would not have 
been mutually exclusive. Each would enjoy uncontradict¬ 
abie reality as pure existence. The rival claims of parti¬ 
culars as particular existents thus prevent them from having 
the position of indubitable reality such as pure existence 


enjoys. 

(e) By assessing the claims to existence made by all 
changing and particular objects of the 
A particular presents wor j(j gahkara discovers a dual nature 

ab1" a L’ a ture. ,n ° r ' in them. These objects cannot be 
called real in so far as they are parti¬ 


cular and changing; but they are not surely utterly unreal 
like the son of a barren woman, since existence as such 


shines even through their appearance, and is present in 
them. In view of this they can be described as neither 
real, nor as unreal. They are indescribable (anirvacaniya). 
The world of appearance as a whole, and the power of 
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ignorance (maya or avidya) which conjures up such a 
puzzling world, are also indescribable in this sense, 


(it) The Advaita Theory of Error 


As Sankara tries to explain the appearance of the 
world in the light of illusory percep- 
Munfimsa explana- tion, he and his followers discuss the 

able 0 en ° r 18 Un en nature of perceptual error very 

elaborately, particularly because the 
explanations of such error offered by other schools make 
Advaita view of the world inconclusive. The Mimamsakas 
altogether deny the possibility of error in perception, 
holding like some Western realists, that all knowledge, at 
least of the immediate kind, is true. If this view is correct, 
the Advaita position would be altogether unfounded. The 
Advaitins have, therefore, to examine this view. Now, the 
Mimamsakas argue, as we have seen, that the so-called 
case of illusion, e.g. of a snake in a rope, is really not 
one simple kind of knowledge, but a mixture of perception 
and memory, and non-discrimination between the two. 
Against this the Advaitins urge the following chief points. 
The judgment expressing an illusory perception, ‘this is a 
snake* shows that there is here a single piece of knowledge. 
It may be true that the perception of the thing present 
(‘this*) awakens the memory of a snake perceived in the 
past, but if this memory did not combine with the percep¬ 
tion to constitute one state of cognition, but simply lay 
undiscriminated in the mind alongside of the perception, 
there would have been two judgments 
like, ‘I perceive this' and ‘I remember 
a snake/ or ‘This is* and ‘That* snake 
was.' The judgment ‘This is a snake* 
shows on the other hand, that snake- 
hood is predicated of ‘This* or the present object; and there 
is, therefore, a positive identification, and not merely non¬ 
recognition of difference, between the two elements, the 
perceived and the remembered. In fact, without such 
identification, or the belief that the present object is a 
snake, the reaction (such as fear and running away) which 
follows such knowledge would remain unexplained. Per¬ 
ceptual error cannot, therefore, be denied. 


It fails to account 
for the undeniable 
unity of the erroneous 
judgment. 
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While admitting this the Nyaya-Vailesika school tries 
to explain perceptual error in a realistic 
The Nyaya-Vai6e*ika wa y T 0 y B howing that it is only an 
theory a so unea is ac- extraordinary case of perception, in 
0 which the memory-idea, for example, 

of a snake perceived in the past is so vividly aroused in the 
mind (by the perception of the similarity of the snake in 
the rope) that it amounts to an immediate awareness. So, 
what really existed in the past ( e.g . the snake previously 
perceived in another place) is presented to the mind now 
through the instrumentality of a vivid idea. Illusion does 
not, therefore, show, as the Advaitins think, the possibility 
of the perception of an eternally unreal thing ; no unreal 
object can ever be perceived. The present perception of the 
world cannot be explained, therefore, like an illusion, without 
supposing a real world perceived at least in the past; and 
the unreality of the world at all times can never be proved. 
The Advaitins reject this view on the following chief 
grounds. The perception, at the present place and time, 
of an object which existed at some other place and time is 
absurd. However vivid the memory- 
idea may be it will he an idea of a 
that (thing perceived there in the 
past) and never of a this (object 
present here and now). So the 
quality of presence belonging to the illusory object remains 
unexplained. To hold that a memory-idea can re&lly 
dislocate a real object from its own time and place and 
transport it to a different time and place is equally absurd. 
In any case it has to be admitted that what does not 
really exist here and now can appear as present, and that 
it is also due to our ignorance of the thing (the rope) 
existing here and now. Construing these facts into a 
consistent theory, the Advaitins hold that in illusion 
ignorance conceals the form of the existing object (rope) 
and constructs instead, the appearance of another object. 
The non-perception of the existing form is produced by 
different factors such as defective sense organ, insufficient 
light. The perception of similarity, and the revival of 
memory idea caused by it, help 
ignorance to create the positive appear¬ 
ance of an object (the snake). This 
apparent object must be admitted to 
be present as an appearance , heer and 
now. It is then a temporary creation (sr$ti) of ignorance. 


It cannot explain 
how the illusory object 
nan be immediately 
presented. 


The temporary crea¬ 
tion of an immediate 
object most be admit¬ 
ted. 
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This creation is neither describable as real, since it is 
contradicted by later perception (of the rope), nor as unreal, 
because it appears , though for a moment, unlike what is 
unreal ( e.g . the child of a barren mother) which can never 
appear to be there. So it is called, by the Advaitin, an 
indescribable creation (anirvacanlya srsti), and his theory 
of illusion is called the theory of the appearance of the 
indescribable (anirvacanlya-khyati-vada). This view may 
appear as an admission of the mysterious. But every 
illusion does present a mystery, and fling a challenge to 
the unsuspecting realist and the naturalist. Even the 
Nyaya-VaiSesika realist has to admit this; and he calls it, 
therefore, an extraordinary (alaukika) case of perception. 


The explanation ot the world-appearance, in the light 
of an ordinary illusion, as the creation 


Tho possibility of 
the immediate appear¬ 
ance. of what is not 
really present, makes 
the Advaita. explana¬ 
tion of the world 
plausible. 


of an ignorance, with the power of 
concealing and distorting reality, is 
therefore, well-grounded. The ques¬ 
tion may still be asked, however, as to 
how the present world can appear 
unless there were the experience of a 


similar one in the past. But this 
would not present any difficulty, since the Advaitin, like 
the many other Indian schools, does believe that the present 
world is only one of a bcginningless series of previous 
worlds, and the present birth is similarly preceded by a 
beginningless series of previous births. Sankara describes, 
therefore, the process of illusory superimposition (adhyasa) 
as the appearance of what was previously experienced, in a 
subsequent locus. 1 He means that through ignorance we 
superimpose on pure being (Brahman) the diverse forms of 
objects experienced in past lives. But even if this 
hypothesis of a bcginningless series is not admitted, the 
possibility of the appearance of existence in some other form 


can be maintained simply on the strength of an illusory 
experience. In every case of illusion the possibility of the 
appearance of some form of existence in place of another 
form of it is demonstrated—a fact which clearly shows that 
what does not really exist now can appear as such. The 
appearance of the unreal as real is thus shown to be 
possible by every illusion. 


Introduction to Br. SuL 
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The Advaita view of error should not bo confused with 
that of the nihilistic Bauddha, who 
The Advaita view is holds that (lie utterly unreal appears 

subjectivism. as the world, or with that of the 

subjectivist Bauddha who holds that 
mental ideas appear as the external world. Because 
unlike them Sankara and his followers clearly state that 
there is always the background of pure existence 
(Brahman) behind every appearance, and that this ground 
is neither unreal nor a mere subjective idea, but existence 
itself. 

Though the world of normal waking experience is 
explained in the light of illusion and as the product of an 
ignorance like the latter, the Advaitin, we have already 
seen, observes a distinction between these two kinds of 
appearance. They distinguish, therefore, also the 
ignorance responsible for the normal world by calling it 
the root ignorance (mulavidya), from that causing a 
temporary illusion by calling this latter similar ignorance 
(tulavidya). 

Objectivity is granted by the Advaitin to both the 
normal world and the Illusory object, 
The peculiar realism by admitting creation in both cases, 
of Advaita. I n this the Advaitin is more realistic 

than ordinary realists. Where he 
differs from them is that according to him objectivity 
does not imply reality, nor does unreality imply subjecti¬ 
vity (a position which, some contemporary American neo¬ 
realists like Holt also admit). On the contrary, on the 
strength of arguments already mentioned, every object 
which, is particular and changeful is shown by him to have 
a contradictory nature, and therefore, to be not real in 
the sense in which pure existence is. 

(in) Criticism of Sankara’s Philosophy of the World 

Many kinds of objections have been raised against 
Sankara’s theory of the world. The 
The charge that chief 0 ne is that Sankara does not 
worltfaway am3 % 6 explain the world, but explains it 
away; that philosophy has for its 
business the explanation of the world, and if it explains the 
world away as unreal, it only cuts away the ground oil 
which it stands. Bub such criticism is rather rash. It 
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is true that the task of philosophy is to explain the world, 
that is the sum total of experienced facts. But it does 
not mean that philosophy is committed, from the beginning, 
to the view that the world of common sense must be totally 
accepted as real. It must examine common experience 
and common views of the world, but only to judge their 
natures and interrelations in the light of reason, and find 
out what would be the most consistent view of the world. 
But it is found, on examination, as shown by Sankara, that 
all experiences cannot claim to be 
The world presents equally reliable, nor all common views 
different kinds of ex- about the world free from contradic- 

kara n criticaUy^discd- tion * 0ne kind of experience actually 

minates on the basis " contradicts and supplants another and 
of contradiction. claims greater reality. Again some 

experiences and beliefs, in their parti¬ 
cular forms, are found to be in conflict with possible 
future experience. Philosophy must, therefore, rationally 
discriminate between belief and belief, experience and 
experience, and critically assign to each its proper place. 
On such rational grounds Sankara grades and classifies 
common experience. As we saw, he, first of all, distinguish¬ 
es all objects of possible and actual experience from utter 
unreality, like the child of the barren mother. The former 
again are classed under three heads: (1) those that only 
appear momentarily in illusions and dreams, but are 
contradicted by normal waking experience, (2) those 
that appear in normal waking experience—the particular 
and changing objects, which form the basis of our ordinary 
life and practice, but which are still not acceptable to 
reason as completely real (because they exhibit contra¬ 
diction or are open to future contradiction), and (3) pure 
existence which reveals itself through all experience, and 
is neither contradicted nor contradictable. 

If 'world 1 is the name of all these kinds of experienced 
facts, surely it will be irrational to 
The three aspects 8a y wor l(j as a w hole, and in 

ing different grades of ©very aspect of it, is real. The first 

existence. kind of facts possesses only ephemeral 

existence (pratibhasika satta or 
apparent existence); the second empirical or virtual exis¬ 
tence, the sort of existence necessary for ordinary life and 
practice (vyavaharika satta or practical existence) and the 
third absolute existence (paramarthika satta or supreme 
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existence). The world is thus not a homogeneous concep¬ 
tion ; and if,-inspite of this, one insists on being told what 
such a world (as a whole) is, the* fairest reply can only be, 
what Sarikra gives, namely that it is indescribable (anir- 
vacaniya), either as real or as unreal. Hut if the word, 
world, is confined only to the second aspect, it would be 
again fair to say, that the world is real only for practical 
purpose, more real than the first and less real than the 
third kind of existence. But if the word is taken in the 
third sense, Sankara would emphatically assert that the 
world is eternally real. As he puts it: ‘‘As the cause, 
Brahman, does not lack existence at any time, past, 
present or future, so does the world not lack existence 
in any of the three periods of time". 1 2 Again, “All particular 
modes of existence with different names and forms are 
real as existence, but unreal as particulars". 3 

It will be quite clear now that Sankara does not deny 
the world even in the second or practical aspect, like a 
subjective idealist who reduces it to a were idea of the 
perceiving individual, and who does not allow it an 
extramental existence. This will be 

Sankara docs not further evident from the way in which 
world! eDy tlC * 1C re ^ utes subjectivism of the 

Vijnanavadin. 5 Here be asserts that 
the objects of normal waking experience are not on a par 
with dream-objects, since dream experience is contradicted 
by waking experience, which, therefore, is relatively more 
real; that external objects like pillars, pots, etc., which are 
immediately felt to be outside the mind cannot be reduced 
to the status of mere ideas in the mind, and that while 
the former are perceived by all, the latter only by the 
individual in whose mind they are. He also makes it 
clear that though lie explains the world on the analogy of a 
dream he does not deny the difference between the 
contradicted dream-experience and the contradicting wak¬ 
ing experience on which the world is based, nor does he 
overlook the fact that these two experiences are differently 
caused. 4 The ignorance responsible for the first is of an 
individual and temporary nature, and that at the root of 

1 Vide Br. sut • , 2. 1 . 16. 

2 Vide Chand ., 6 . 3. 2. 

3 Br. sut., 2. 2. 28. 

4 Ibid., 2. 2.29. 

56—1605B 
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the second is public and relatively permanent. The first 
is sometimes called avidya (individual ignorance), the 
second may a (general ignorance), though these two terms 
are also sometimes used synonymously in the sense of 
illusion-producing ignorance in general. 


2. tfankara’s Conc,eption of God 

God, according to Sankara, can be conceived from 
t wo different points of view. If 

Prom the empirical 

standpoint God is the we look at God from the ordinary 
omniscient and omni- , . ■, . . , .. , _ 

potent creator, possess- practical standpoint (vyavabarika- 

ed of qualities. drsti) from which the world is 

believed to be real, God rpay hp considered aa th^ 

c ause, the Creator, the Sust-ainer. the Destroy er oLthe 

world and, th erefore, also as an O mn ipotent and Omnj- 

scient Being. He then ap pears as possessed o£ all 

th ese q ualities (sagunaj. God in this aspect is called 

Saguna Brahma or Tgvara i n Sankara’s .philosophy. 

He_is the object of worship. 

But the world, as we have seen, is conceived by 

. 3 . .. . , Sankara as an appearance which 

God does not reveal rests on our ignorance. Descrip- 
His essence. .. - c „ , .. ~ . ,. 

tion of God as the Creator of the 
world i8 true only from the practical point of view, 
so long as the w orld-a ppearance is rega rded as . re&). 
Creatorship of the wor ld is not God's es senc e (svarupa- 
laksana); it is the description of what is merely 
accidental (tatastha-iaksana) and does not touch His 
essence. 

Let us try to understand with the help of an 
ordinary example the distinction that Sankara wants 
* to make here. A shepherd a ppears q n the stage in the 
vol e of a kinff , w ages war , conq uers a count ry and 
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rales it.*_ ,Now, the description of the actor as a 
shepherd gives what he is from the real point of view. 
It is an esse/itiai description oi him (svarupa-laksapa). 
But the description of him as a king, ruler and £pu- 
queror, is applied to him only irom the point of view 
of the stage and his role there; it is merely a descrip¬ 
tion of what is accidental to the person (tatastha- 
laksana) and does not touch his essence. 

Similarly, the description of God as conscious, real, 

infinite (satyam, jiiiinam, anantam 

denKtaSpLtat 1 G e o<i Brahma ) 2 is an attempt to describe 
is consciousness, real His essence (svarupa), whereas the 

and infinite. r 

description of Him as Creator, 
Sustainer and Destroyer of the world, or by any other 
characteristic connected with the world, is a mere 
accidental description and it holds good only from the 
point of view of the world (vyavaharika drsti). As we 
can regard the actor on the stage from a point of view 
other than that of the stage, so we can look at God 
also from a non-worldly point of view (paramarthika- 
drsti) and try to dissociate Him from the c harac ters ? 
which we ascribe to H]m from the poin t of view of 
the world. God in this^ aspect of_ what He really is , 
without any reference to the world, is called by/Sa nkara j 


P arambr ahma or the S upreme Godj, 

For understanding this higher aspect of God as He. 

The analogy of the «... reall y in Himself (without rela- 
magician. tion to the world) along with the 

lower aspect, Sankara constantly draws on the analogy 


1 Vide Sankara on Brahma-sut., 2.1. 18. for the analogy of the 
actor (na{&). 
a Tait. f 2.1. 
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of the magician (mayavi) as suggested in the 3vetds~ 
vatara. The magician isa juggleronly to those who are 
deceived by his trick and who fancy tljaJ, they^perceiye 
the objects conj mad up - But to the discerning few 
who see through the trick and have no illusion, the 
(juggler fails to_„be a juggler. Similarly, those who 
^believe in the world-show think of God through this 
show and call Him, its Creator, etc. But for those 
wise f e w w ho kno w that the world is a mere shgw, 
there .is neither any real wor ld no r any real Creator. 

This is the only way, thinks Sankara, in which we 
can understand in the light of com- 

Sankara tries to , ^ . 

reconcile the imma- mon experience how God can be 

nonce and the tran- botli in the world and yet beyond 
it—understand, that is to say, tho 
immanence and the transcendence of God, which are 
taught by the Upanisads. The world, so long as it 
appears, is in God, the only Reality, just as the snake 
conjured out of the rope is nowhere else except in the 
rope. But God is not really touched by the imperfec¬ 
tions of the world j ust as the rope is not affected by 
any illusory characters of the snake, or even as the 
actor is not affe cted bv the loss and gain of kin gdom 
on the stage. 

Ramanuja, we shall see, finds difficulty in recon- 
... oiling the immanence of jGod with 

This reconciliation . *—--—" 

is difficult for Rama- His transcenden ce. He vacillates 

nU!a- in liis explanation of how God can 

be said to be in the world and yet remain unaffected 

by the world’s imperfections. This difficulty, however, 

is not peculiar to Ramanuja alone. It is present in 
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most Western forms of theism .Iso which, like Rama¬ 
nuja's, look upon creation as . 


God as the object of worship based essentially on 

a belief in the distinction between^ 
God is an obnct of *■ , . 1P , /A j 

worship only when the worshipping self and the U)d 

at'andpoint 1111)6 *° Wer worshipped. The reality of the 
limited self like that of a worldly 
object is based on ignorance—on the failure to realize 
that God is the only Reality. Besides, God is wor¬ 
shipped because God is thought of as the creator and 
controller of the world. So worship and the God wor¬ 
shipped are bound up with our lower standpoint 
(vyavaharika drsti; from which the world appears as? 
real and God appears as endowed with the majiyj 
qualities in relation to the world- It is this Saguna 
Brahma or Isvara who can be regarded as an objpctj 


God from the tran¬ 
scendental standpoint 
is devoid of all quali¬ 
ties and distinctions. 


Brahman from the higher or transcendental point 
of view (paramarthika-drsti) cannot 
be described by qualities which 
relate to the world or to the ego. 
Brahman in this aspect is dev oid 
of all dietinctions , e^ernal^asLJVBli^jpternaljsajatiya, 
vijatl ya and svaga ta bhedLas). Here, therefore, Sankara 
differs from Ramanuja who, we shall see, believes that 
God is possessed of at least internal distinction (svagata 
bheda), bec ause with in Him there are the realjy 
di stinct conscious and unconsciou s realities^. Brahman,'*) 


in this ab solutely transcendent aspect* says Saafcara, 
cann ot he described at all and it is, therefore, jelled 
indet erminate or characterless or nirguna . The des-> 
cription of Brahman even as infinite, real, consciousness, 
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though more accurate than accidental descriptions, 
cannot directly convey the idea of Brahman. It only 
serves to direct the mind towards Brahman by denying 
of it finiteness, unreality and unconsciousness. 1 


Every quality predicated of any subject is a sort of 
limitation imposed on it. This follows 
To predicate a qua- from the logical principle of ooversion. 
iity is to limit God. If 5 $ is P, then it is not non-P and, 
therefore, non-P is excluded from S, 
which becomes then limited to that extent. A great 
Western philosopher, Spinoza, recognizes this and lays 
down the dictum, 4 Every determination is negation’. He 
also thinks, therefore, that God, the ultimate substance, is 


God, from the real 
standpoint, is indeter¬ 
minate. 


indeterminate and cannot be described 
by any positive qualification. The 
Upanisads recognize this principle and 
deny of God all predicates, even 
worshipability. 2 This conception is developed by Sankara 
who calls Brahman, in this transcendent aspect, jiirguna 
or siitributelnss. 


We have said previously that the world-appearance is 
due to may a. God regarded as the 
May it is attributable Creator of the world is, therefore, 
to God only trom the described as the wielder of majta. 

from the higher. Ignorant people like us. believe that 

the world is real and that, there¬ 
fore, God is ready qualified, „Jiy jnaya, i.e. possessed of 
the power of creating the ^yorld. (m.aya-vi£ista). But 
really cre ativity is no t an essentqalcbaracter of God, 
it is only an apparent accidental predicate (upadhi) 
that we illusorily "ascribe” to God. God is only 
apparently associated with creativity (mayopahita). God as 
immanent (saguna) and God as transcendent reality (nir- 
guna) arejnot_ two, any more tEan TTEe man on the stage 
and that man outside the st agelire two . "The first is~only 
the apparent aspect of the seeqnd The first is relative to 
the world, the sec ond is irrelative nr mhflnlnfr A 


Vide Sankara’s com. on Tail., 2.1. 
Vide Kena , 1. 5. 
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Distinction between standpoints is always made by 
... , us in life and is nothing new or 

The distinction of 

points of view ia made queer in Advaita philosophy as it 
in daily life. , , , , . 

may appear to some. In daily life, 

we say that a currency note is realty. paper, but conven¬ 
tionally it is money ; a photograph is really paper but 
appears as a map ; the image in a mirror appears as a 
real object, but is not really so ; and so on. This 
ordinary kind of distinction between the apparent and 
the reai is philosophically utilized by Vedanta for 
explaining the relation of God to the world. Thus the 
vyavaharika and the paramarthika—the empirical (con¬ 
ventional qt prac tical) jmd the transcendental (absolute 
or irrelative)—which the Vedanta distinguishes are_ 
neither uncommon nor unintelligible.. It is only the 
extension of a common distinction. 


Though God as creator is only apparent, yet His 

„ „ importance and value should not be 

The view of God as ' 

immanent leads to that ignored. It is only through the 
of God as transcendent. , , . 

lower standpoint that we can 

gradually mount up to the higher. Advaita Vedanta . 

like the Upanisads, believes in the gradual revelation of 

truth in stages through which spiritual progress takes 

place. The uqreflecti.ug man who regards, the world as a 


self-sufficient reality feels no urge tojook beyond it and 
search forJLta causa qx. gro und. When he comes to 
realize somehow the insufficiency of the world and 
looks for something which sustains 

Gradus,] revelation the world from behind, he comes to 
oi Truth, - 

discover £od as the Creator and 
Sustainer ofjhe werld. He feels admiration and rever¬ 
ence and begins to pray to the Creator. God thus 
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becomes the object of worship. With the further ad¬ 
vancement of thought, so the Advaita thinks, the man 
may discover that God, whom he reached throughjhe 
world, is really the only, reality, the world is only an 
appearance. Thus at the first level, th^ world aloue is 
real ; at the second, both the world and God ; at the 
last, only God. The fi rst is atheisiru The second 
represents theism as v^e find m Ramanuja and others. 
The last is the Absolute mpnism of Sankara. Sankara 
recognizes that the last level has to be reached only 
gradually through the second. He, therefore, believes 
in the utility of worshipping God fas Saguna Brahma). 
For, this purifies the heart and prepares one for 
gradually reaching the highest view, and without it no 
God, immanent or transcendent.,^would ever be found. 
Sankara gives a pl&ce of the many 

deities, because it redeems^the spiritually backward at 
least from utt er atheism, and it serves as a stage on the 
way to the highest truth. 

(/) The Rational^ Basis of Sankara’s Th eory of God_ 


The different ideas about God, as explained above, 
are based primarily on the inter¬ 
na nka ra ’a conception pretation of the scriptures. But 
™ ls . lo ^i ra i i h they can also be logically deduced 
theory of Rxistence h’ om ^he conclusions established 
and Appearance. in the previous section by the 

critical analysis of ordinary ex¬ 
perience and by reasoning based thereon. We saw there 
how Sankara demonstrates by argument that (1) pure o xjs- 
tcnce is the ground and material of all partic ular and 
changing forms of existence (constituting tha wnr ]r h (2) that 
particular objects being open to contradiction cannot be 
taken as absolutely real, (8) that only pure existence is 
beyond actual and possible contradiction and, therefore, the 
only Absolute Reality, and (4) that pure existence is pure 
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consciousness as well. It will be found, therefore, that 
this Absolute Existence-Consciousness is nothing other 
than God, described by the Unguis,,ds as Brahman, real, 
conscious and infinite. Now the two aspects of God, the 
immanent and the transcendent, can also be logically 
deduced. The idea of God, as pure existence is reached# 
we saw, through the worid of particular objects, by a 
logical enquiry into its nature and mdity. Till such critical 
examination takes place, the world of normal waking 
experience passes, as the only reality. Our ordinary practi¬ 
cal life is based on such an unsuspecting accepj^nce 
of this world. But when on examination one comes to 
realize pure existence as the universal ground of the world, 
one perceives such existence in every 
Saguna Brahman or phenomenon. In other words, God or 

groumTof appearance 38 Brflbmiin JS found manifested through 
every particular form ot existence. 
Although the world appears 10 him in ail its multiplicity, 
God is thought .toJae its sole ground and substance. But 
when it is realized that though purb existence appears in 
many forms, these latter canmt be accepted by reason as 
real, one lias to think that the cause of the world has the 
inscrutable power of manifesting itself as many without 
undergoing any real modification. This metaphysical idea, 
put in terms of theology, is nothing but the conception of 
(rod as the creatorj)f the world and possessed of a magical 
creative £ower, may a.- This is also the conception of 
Tsvara or Saguna*brahman, Brahman endowed with the 
attributes of omnipplpnce (the power of causing all things) 
and omniscience (consciousness , revealing , ali forms ^of 
existe nce) . Again, as all objects perish only to merge in 
existence of some other form, objects can be conceived, as 
being withdrawn into their ground, that is existence. God 
can thus be described as also the Destroyer or that into 
which the world's objects lose tlieir particular forois, 

BuTon still deeper thought it is realized that rel ation 

the unreal to the real cannot be itself 
Nirgu^a Brahman or r eaL, The attributes ascribed to God 
Existence io itself. to express his relation to the apparent 
world cannot, therefore, be taken as 
real. Thu s em erges the idea gf God in Jdis transcendent 
and truly real aspector£arabr&hm Reality> 

above all muTETplicity and devoidof jdLreally ascribabJe 
attributesTffie'N^gXifia Brahman, or.Ind^tCffiiinate Absolute. 
Sankara's con cepti on of jBrahman, in its two-fold aspect 

57-1605B 
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and all ideas connected therewith are, therefore, found to 
be logically deducible also from a critical view of ordinary 
experience. 

Like Spinoza's conception of God, as substance, 
Sankara's conception of God, as Para- 
Thi8 view is not brahman or Nirguna Brahman, differs 

tbeUm”’ bUt SUPer ‘ from the Godof Religion, that is, God 

conceived as an object of worship, 
distinct from the worshipper and endowed with the highest 
attributes. It is no wonder, therefore, that like Spinoza, 
Sankara also is sometimes accused. of atheism* This 
charge stands or falls according as God is taken in this 
narrow sense or in the wider one, we have previously dis¬ 
cussed. If God connotes, among other things, the Supreme 
Reality, Sankara's theory is not surely atheism, but rather 
the logical perfection of the theistic faith. Indeed, whereas 
atheism bel ieves only in the world and not at all in Go^L 
and ordinary Th elsni believes in both, the W Q1 jd.,and 
God.”§a51^ara ^heTIeves only m God. For him Goil is fche 
only Reality. Rather than' denying God, he makes the 
most of God. This view also marks the highest extension 
of the ordinary religious emotion towards God. For it 
points to the stage where love of Ggd ..becomes -absolute, 
suffering neither the ego nor the world. If this type of 
faith is to be distinguished from ordinary theism (or 
belief in personal God), the word for it should be, not 
atheism, but rather -'au^r-thcicm.-V 

In connection with the process of creation, we saw, 
that the Advaitin imagines the gradual 
Three stages of the evolution of the world out of Brahman 

out'of God and 6 * process of appor- 

metaphorically con- ent change of the subtle to the gross, 
eeived. Three stages are sometimes distin¬ 

guished 1 in this process of evolution 
in analogy with the development of a seed into a plant, 
namely, the undifferentiated seed stage or causal stage, 
the subtly differentiated germinating stage, and the fully 
differentiated plant stage. Brahman the unchanging 
reality cannot, of course, be said to be undergoing evolu¬ 
tion. All change and, therefore, evolution belong to the 
sphere of Maya. It is Maya, the creative power which at 
first remains unmanifested, then becomeilldSSerentSkd 


1 Vide Vedantasara of Sadananda* 
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into subtle objects, and then into,, the. gross ones, Brahman 
conceived as the possessor of the undifferentiated Maya is 
named Ts y f y a. and described as omniscient and omnipotent. 
It is the conception of God existing pror to actual crea¬ 
tion, but possessed of the power , of creation. Brahman 
possessed of subtly differentiated .Maya is called Hirayya- 
garbha (also Sutratma and Prana)God in this aspect 
would be the totality of all subtle objects. Brahman 
possessed of Maya differentiated further into gross or 
perceptible objects is called Vaisvanara (alsoVirat). This 
aspect of God is the totality of all grogs objects, Fhe entire 
manifested world, including all individuals (jivas). Some¬ 
times this gradual process of evolution is compared to the 
three states of the individual, namely deep sleep, dream and 
wakefulness. ISvara- is God in deep slumber. Hiranya- 
garbha is God in dreaming ..state, and Vaisvanara Js God 
fully-awaie. It should be remembered that whereas ordi¬ 
narily ISvara implies the entire immanent aspect of God, 
that is Brahman associated with Maya in all. stages, the 
word is used in the present context in a narrower sense, and 
confined only to the first stage. 

Counting these three immanent aspects of God in 
relation to creation along with the 
The four aspects of transcendent aspect beyond all such 
Brahman. relation, we have the lour possible 

aspects of Brahman namely, Pure 
Consciousness-Existence (Para-brahman), I6va:c&, Hiranya- 
garhha and Vaisvanara. Though these are generally taken 
as the successive stages of manifestation, it is equally 
possible to think of them as simultaneously existing- Eor- 
Pure consciousness never ceases, even when,it. .seems to 
evolve,.nor do the subtle manifestations (e.g. buddhi, 
manas, pranas, senses and motor organs) cease when the 
gross ones come into existence. 

Sankara does not seem to attach any serious importance 
to the different alternative accounts 
The Philosophy of 0 f or( j er of creation, and metaphors 
in support tber«,f, though he trios to 
explain all of them as they occur in 
the different scriptures, without any attempt to justify some 
and reject the rest. There are two problems that appear 
in the human mind as to the world. One of them is: 
Wh at is the ultimate ground, substance, or reality logically 
presupposed by the-world ? The oilier is: Why or how the 
world originates from what is accnpteijtSjfche ultigjfite ? Tbe 
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solution of the first is the primary business of philosophy. 
Sankara, Spinoza, Green, Bradley and most other great 
philosophers of the world address themselves to this prob¬ 
lem. They start from the world of experienced facts, 
analyse it critically and try to find out what is logically 
presupposed by it. Reasoning or logic is the chief instru¬ 
ment here. We saw already how Sankara thus discovers 
pure existence and consciousness as the only and-ultimate 
reality .. _ The solution of the second problem is the business 
of my thology which starts with God (or some other ultimate) 
and gives an imaginary, account of why and how the world 
is created. Imagination is the chief instrument here, and 
no logical rigour..cun be. expected in its wurk. The mytho¬ 
logical explanation of the world has always been a pastime 
for the human mind in all lands, as all the scriptures and 
legends of the world would show. Sometimes it is found 
intermingled also with philosophical speculation. But all 
great philosophers have fought shy of mythological explana¬ 
tion. The hackneyed criticism against Spinoza that his 
substance is like a lion ’s den to which there are many steps 
but out of which there are none, points to this fact, though 
it misunderstands the primary business of the philosopher. 
Green 1 and Bradley 2 plainly confess that the why and how 
of creation cannot be explained by philosophy. Similarly 
Sankara does not take the stories and motives of creation, 
described in different scriptures, with the same seriousness 
with which he tries to establish the reality of Brahman, the 
ultimate ground of the world, or expose the contradictory 
character of all changing and particular finite modes of 
existence. The accounts of creation are true, for him, 
only from the lower point of view. 

Sankara's Conception oj the Self , Bondage and 
Liberation 

We have found already that Sankara believes in 
^ 1# . , , unqualified monism. All distinc- 

The self is absolute- J . 

ly identical with Brah- tions between objects and objects; 

maQ the subject and the object, the 

self and God are the illusory creation of maya. 1 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics , p. 93. 

2 Appearance and Reality , p, 453. 
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He holds fast to the conception of identity 
without any real difference and tries to follow it out 

logically in every respect. He accepts,_th erefore , 

without any rese rvati on, the id entity of the S oul 
an d God, that is repeatedly taught in the 
Upanisads. 

Man is apparently composed of the body and the 
soul. But the body which we per- 

The body is not real. . J 

ceive is, like every other material 
object, merely an illusory appearance. When this, is 
realized, the reality that remains is the soul which 
is nothing other than God. The saying, ‘ T hat thou 
artj means that there is an unqua- 

' That th““ g ° f ,ified ldentit >' between the soul, 
that underlies the apparently finite 
man, and God. It is true that if we take the word 
* thou * in the sense of the empirical individual limited 
and conditioned by its body, and the word ‘ that ’ as the 
reality beyond the world, there cannot be an identity 
between the 1 thou * and 1 that.’ We have to understand,^ 
therefore, the word ‘ thou ’ to imply pure consciousness 
underlying man and * that * to imply also pure conscious^ 
ness which forms the essence of God. Between 
these two complete identity exists and is taught by the 
Vedanta. An identity judgment like 4 This is that 
Devadatta 9 (which we pass on seeing Devadatta for a 
second time) makes the above point clear. The condi¬ 
tions which the man had the previous day cannot be 
exactly identical with those he has the second day. 
Therefore, there cannot be any identity between the 
man qualified by one set of conditions with the man 
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qualified by another set. What we mean, therefore, 
must be that the man, viewed apart from the different 
conditions, is the same. Similar is the case with the 
identity taught be tween the Sett and God . The Self, 
viewed apart from the conditions that differentiate it 
from pure consciousness is identical with God viewed 
apart from the attributes that 
identity judgment is differentiate Him from pure con- 
nor impossible. sciousness. Such identity judg¬ 

ment is not tautological and super¬ 
fluous, because it^serves the purpose of pointing out 
that what are illusorily taken as different are really one. 
The identity that is taught between man and God 
is a real identity between terms which appear as 
different. Bei ng i dentical with God, the soulje in 
reality_what God also rea lly is, It is the supreme 
Brahman—the self-luminous, infinite, consciousness. 
The soul appears as the limited, finite self because of 
its associati on "with the body which is a product of 
i gnor ance. 

The body is not composed simply of what we 
^ , perceive through the senses. In 

The gross body and 

the subtle body are the addition to this gross percept- 
products of maya. foie body, there is also a subtle 

one, composed of the senses, the motor organs 
(these two groups together being called indriyas), vital 
elements (pranas) and the interna] mechanism of 
knowledge (antahkarana). While the gross body per¬ 
ishes on death, the subtle body does not, and it 
migrates with the soul to the next gross body.' Both 
of these bodies are the products of maya. 
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Owing to, ignorance, the beginning of which cannot 
be assigned, the soul erroneously 

aSocfatfon * 3 with °the associates itself with the bo dy, 
body through ignor- gross and subtie. This is called 

anee. . — - ■ - 

bondage. In this state it forgets 
that it is really Brahinan. It behaves like a finite, 
limited, miserable being which runs after transitory 
worldly objects and is pleased to get them, sorry to 
miss them. It identifies itself with the finite body 
and mind (antahkarana) and thinks ‘ I am stout,’ 

‘ I am lame,’ ‘ I am ignorant.’ Thus arises the 
conception of the self as t he ‘ Ego * or ‘ I.’ This 
limited ego opposes itself to the rest of existence, 
which is thought to be different 

ego (adiam) is f rom ^ The -g ^ there- 

not the self tafcruau). ° 7 

fore, the real self, but is only 
an apparent limitation of it. 

Consciousness of the self also becomes limited by 
the conditions of the body. The 

The consciousness of 

the self in bondage is senses and antahkarana (the m- 
illllUfcds ternal organ of knowledge) become 

the instruments through which limited consciousness 
of objects takes place. Such empirical, finite know¬ 
ledge is of two kinds, immediate and mediate. 
Immediate knowledge of external objects arises when, 
through any sense, the antahkarana flows out to the 
object and is modified into the form of the object. 
In addition to immediate knowledge (pratyaksa), the 
Advaitins admit five different kinds of mediate know¬ 
ledge, namely, inference (anumana), testimony (sabda), 
comparison (upamana), postulation (arthapatti) and 
non-cognition (anupalabdhi). The Advaitins agree, 
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in the main, with the Bhatta school of Mimarhsa 
regarding these sources of knowledge. As the Bhatta 
views have been already stated we need not repeat 
them here. 1 

When a man is awake, he thinks himself identified 

.. 7 .. with the gross body, as well as-with 

Waking experience, ° J1 

dream and dreamless the internal and external organs, 
sleep—the three levels , , , 

Of ordinary conscious- When he falls asleep and dreams, 

ne ' 88 he is still conscious of objects that 

arise from memory-impressions, and, therefore, the 

feeling of his limitation as a subject or knower opposed 

to objects still persists there. When he has deep, 

dreamless sleep, he ceases to have any ideas of objects. 

In the absence of objects, he ceases to be a knower as 

well. The polarity of subject and object, the opposition 

between the knower and the known, vanishes 

altogether. He no longer feels that he is confined to 

and limited by the body. But yet consciousness does 

not cease in dreamless sleep ; for otherwise how could 

we remember at all on awaking from sleep that we had 

such a state ? How could we report ‘ I had a peaceful 

sleep, had no dreams,' if we were unconscious then ? 

The study of dreamless sleep gives us a glimpse of 
what the self really is when dissociated from its 
feeling of identity with the body. The soul in its 
intrinsic state is not a finite, miserable being. It 
does not separate itself from the rest of existence and 
does not limit itself by a feeling of the c I * (aham) 
opposed to a ‘ thou * or ‘ this ’ or 4 that.' It is also 

1 For a critical discussion of the Advaita theory of knowledge, vide 
D.M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing. 
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free from all worries that arise from hankerings after 
objects. The self, really, then is unlimited conscious¬ 
ness and bliss. 

The Rational Basis of Sankara's Conception of Self : 

The conception of self set forth above is chiefly based 
on revealed texts. But it is also 
The different mean- independently reached by the Advaitin 
mgs of ‘self.’ through different lines of argument 

based on the logical analysis of 
ordinary experience. We may briefly indicate them here. 
It should be clearly mentioned at the outset that Sankara 
does never think that the existence of the self (atman) 
need be proved by any argument. The self is self-manifest 
in every one. ** Every one believes that he exists, and 
never thinks ‘I am not 1 But there are so many 
different kinds of meaning, attached to 1 1 * or ‘ self ’ that 
it requires a good deal of analysis and reasoning to find 
out what the self really is. 

One method of enquiry is the analysis of language. 

The word ‘ I ’ seems sometimes to 
Analysis of the mean- imply the body (e.g. ‘Iam fat’), 
mgs of I shows pure sometimes a sense (e.g. ‘ I am blind ’), 

the essence of the se)f. sometimes a motor organ (e.g. I am 
lame’), sometimes a mental faculty 
(e.g. • I am dull ’), sometimes consciousness (e.g. * I 

know ’). Which of these should be taken to be the real 
essence of the self ? To determine this we have to 
remember the true criterion of reality. The reality or the 
essence of a thing is, as we saw previously, that which 
persists through all its states. 2 The essence or the reality 
behind the world of objects was found, in this way, to be 
pure existence because while other things about the world 
change and perish, this always reveals itself in every state. 
In a similar way it is found that what is common to the 
body, sense, mind, etc. with which the self identifies itself 
from time to time, is consciousness. The identification 

1 Brahma-sutra. 1.1.1. 

3 Vide Sankara on Br. sut. t 2. 1,11 (Eka-rflpena hi avasfchito 
yo’rtbah sa paramarthah) and on Gita 2. 16 (Yadvi§aya buddhir na 
vyabhicaratl tat sat, yadvi§ayS vyabhicarati tadasat). 

68—1605B. 
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of the self with any of these means some form of conscious¬ 
ness or other, that is the consciousness of the self as the 
body (‘I am fat'), as a sense (‘I am blind') and the 
like Consciousness is therefore, the essence of the self 
in whichever form if may appear. But it is not conscious¬ 
ness of any particular form, but simple consciousness 
common to all its forms. Such consciousness is also pure 
existence since existence persists through all forms of cons¬ 
ciousness. The different particular and changing forms of 
consciousness can be shown, from their contradictory 
natures, to be mere appearances, in the same way as the 
different forms of existence were shown to be so before. 


‘ My consciousness,’ 
does not really imply 
distinction between 
self and consciousness. 


This conclusion is, further supported by the linguistic 
expressions ‘my body,' ‘my sense,’ 
'my intellect,’ etc. which show that 
the self can alienate itself from these 
(body, sense etc.) and treat them as 
external objects distinct from itself. 

These caimot, therefore, be regarded as the real essence of 
the self. It is true, one also sometimes says, ‘ my 
consciousness.’ But such an expression connot be taken 
literally, as implying a distinction between the self (as 
possessor) and consciousness (as possessed). For, if the 
self tries to distinguish itself from consciousness, it only 
assumes the form of distinguishing consciousness. Con¬ 
sciousness thus proves inseparable and indistinguishable 
from the self. So ‘ my consciousness ' must be taken in 
a metaphorical sense. The possessive case here does not 
really imply distinction, but rather identity or apposition 
(as in ‘ The city of London ’). By comparing and analys 
mg the different meanings of the self expressed by ‘ I ’ and 
‘ mine ' we discover thus pure consciousness as the real 
essence of the self. 


If again we compare the three states, namely of waking, 
dreaming and sleeping without dreams, 
which the human self experiences 
daily, we can reach the same concep¬ 
tion. The essence of the self must 
remain in all these or the self would 
cease to be. But what do we find 
common to all these states ? In the 
first state there is consciousness of external objects; in the 
second also there is consciousness, but of internal objects 
present only to the dreamer. In the third state no objects 
appear, but there is no cessation of consciousness, for 


Comparison of wak¬ 
ing, dreaming and 
dreamless sleep states 
again shows pure con¬ 
sciousness to be the 
essence of the self. 
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otherwise the subsequent memory of that state, as one of 
peace and freedom from worries, would not be possible. 
The persistent factor then is consciousness, but not 
necessarily of any object. This shows again that the 
essence of self is pure consciousness without necessary 
relation to objects. 

But two more points of special importance also emerge 
out of this consideration. The first 
Consciousness not one is that consciousness, the essence 
produced by objects. 0 f the self, is not dependent on 
objects. There is no reason, therefore, 
to think that consciousness is produced by the relation of 
the self to objects through some proper medium. We have 
to revise then our ordinary theory of knowledge. If the 
self is self-existing and self-revealing consciousness, and 
every object also is, as we saw before, a form of self- 
revealing existence-consciousness, the only way we can 
understand the non-cognition of an existing object is that 
there is some obstacle which conceals the object. The 
relation of the self to the object through sense, etc. is 
required then only to remove this obstruction, just as the 
removal of the obstacle of a cover is required for the 
perception of a self-revealing light. 

The other point is that the self in its intrinsic nature, 
isolated from all objects, as it is in 
Pure consciousness dreamless sleep, is found to have a 

is bliss. blissful or peaceful existence. Con¬ 

sciousness in that state is bliss. 
When in the light of this discovery we scan the other two 
states we can understand that even there some joy or 
bliss does exist though in distorted or mutilated form6. 
The fleeting pleasures which we have in wakeful life and 
in dream can be understood as the fragmentary manifesta¬ 
tion of the joy or bliss which forms the essence of the 
self. This explanation is further supported by the fact 
that man derives pleasure by owning property, etc., that is 
by identifying them with his self. The self can thus be 
explained as the ultimate source of all joy. This joy is 
ordinarily finite and short-lived because the self limits 
itself by identifying itself with finite and fleeting objects. 
Sorrow is related to want and joy to fulness. When the 
self can realize what it really is, namely pure conscious¬ 
ness which is infinite (being free from all particularity), it 
is one with the essence or self of the universe. It is then 
above want and attains infinite bliss. 
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Brahman, pure con- 
Bciousne.'S, the ground 
of both the self and 
the external world. 


It is also found from the above arguments, that pure 
existence without any specific limita¬ 
tion is common to the self and to the 
world outside, that consciousness is 
also present in both, though it is 
patent in the former and concealed in 
the latter. The reality underlying the world is, therefore, 
identical with that underlying the self. Had the self and 
the world not a common basis, knowledge of the latter by 
the former would not be possible; and far less possible 
would be the identification ol the self with external objects. 
In other words, Brahman, the infinite existence-conscious¬ 
ness is the only reality that constitutes the self and the ex¬ 
ternal world. Brahman is also found to be bliss or joy, 
since the state of dreamless sleep exhibits the intrinsic 
nature of the self, pure objectless consciousness, to be 
identical with bliss. The finite appearance of the self as 
the ego, 1 1,’ in different contexts must, therefore, be due to 
ignorance (avidyil) which makes it identify itself now with 
the body and then with a sense or any other finite 
existence. 


ow 


infinite, 


Maya or Avidyil, the 
principle of limitation 
and multiplication of 
the One Brahman into 
man)’ selves. 


formless consciousness, which is the 
self’s essence, can assume particular 
forms is a problem which we already 
came across in another form, namely, 
how pure existence can appear as 
particular objects. As no particular 


and changing phenomenon can be 
regarded as real, we have to face here the same insoluble 
puzzle, namely the appearance, in experience, of what is 
unreal tojbhought. In admitting this unintelligible fact of 
experience logical thought has to acknowledge a mysterious 
or inscrutable power by which the Infinite Self can 
apparently limit itselLinto live.,finite ego. So Maya is 
admitted by the Advaitin as the principle of apparent 
limitation and multiplication in this as in every other 
sphere. But this Maya may be conceived in a collective 
as well as in a distributive way. We can imagine 
Brahman, the Infinite Pure Consciousness-Existence-Bliss 
limiting itself by an all-overpowering Maya and appearing 
as the universe of finite objects and selves. Or, we can 
think ol each individual self as labouring under a power of 
ignorance and seeing, in place of the One Brahman, the 
universe of many objects and selves. These would be but 
thinking of the same situation from two different points of 
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view, the cosmic and the individual. When such distinc¬ 
tion is made the word, Maya,is restricted, as we said before, 
to the first or collective aspect of the power of ignorance 
and avidya to the individual aspect. 

The individual (jlva) can then be imagined metaphori¬ 
cally as but the reflection (pratibimba) 
The metaphor of of the Infinite Consciousness on the 
reflection, pratibimba. finite mirror of ignorance (avidya) and 
compared to one of the many reflec¬ 
tions of the moon cast on different receptacles of water. 
Just as there the reflection varies with the nature of the 
reflecting water, appearing clear or dirty, moving or 
motionless, according as the water is of one nature or 
another, similarly does the human self, the reflection of 
the Infinite, vary with the nature of the avidya. We saw 
previously that the human body, gross and subtle, is the 
product of ignorance, and the mind (the antahkarana) is 
one of the elements composing the subtle body. The 
mind is thus a product of avidya. Now, the mind may be 
more or less cultured ; it may be ignorant, impure, swayed 
by passions or enlightened, pure and dispassionate. These 
differences can be said to constitute differences in the 
avidyas of the individuals. The analogy of reflection would 
thus explain how the same Brahman can appear as different 
kinds of individual solves, without really becoming different 
and only being reflected in different kinds of minds 
constituted by different avidyas. This conception would 
also point to the possibility of attaining to a better and 
better realization of the Brahman in us by purifying the 
mind more and more. The possibility of a more tranquil 
state is also shown by our daily experience of dreamless 
sleep, wherein the self, dissociated from objects, enjoys 
temporary peace. 

The attempt to understand the appearance of individual 
souls on the analogy of images, is 
The alternative meta- called the theory of reflection (prati- 
bimba-vada). One great disadvantage 
boundaries. * of this metaphor is that it reduces the 

souls to mere images, and liberation, 
which according to it would consist in breaking the mirror 
of ignorance, would also mean the total cessation of the 
illusory individuals. To secure a status of greater reality 
for the individual, there is an alternative metaphor 
preferred by some Advaitins, namely the imaginary division 
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of Space, which really remains one and undivided, into 
different particular spaces. Just as the same space is 
conceived to exist everywhere and yet it is conventionally 
divided, for practical convenience, into the space of the 
pot, that of the room, that of a town and so on, similarly 
though Brahman is the one and all-pervasive Reality, it is 
supposed, through ignorance, to be limited and divided 
into different objects and souls. Really, however, there 
is no distinction between objects and objects, souls and 
souls, since all are at bottom the same pure existence. 
What is illusory here (in this alternative imagery) is only 
the limitation, the finitude imposed on Reality by ignorance. 
Every soul, even when supposed to be finite, is really 
nothing other than Brahman, Liberation consists only in 
breaking the illusory barriers, and what was limited by 
them, namely existence, is then left unaffected. This 
alternative explanation is known as the theory of limitation 
(avacchedaka-vada). 


The attempt of Sankara and his followers is to 
show how the intrinsic, pure condition of the self can 
be regained. The fact that the blissful slate of 
dreamless sleep is not permanent and man once more 
returns to his finite, limited, embodied consciousness 
on waking up, shows that there remain even in 
dreamless sleep, in a latent form, the forces of karma or 
avidya which draw man into the world. Unless these 
forces, accumulated from the past, can be completely 
stopped, there is no hope of liberation from the miser¬ 
able existence which the self has in this world. 

The study_of the Ve dant a helps man co nquer these 
deep-rooted effects of long-standing 

Vedanta helps man to .-——;—;-;- - —~r 

destroy ignorance com- ignorance. But the study of the 

pletely ’ truths taught by the Vedanta would 

have no effect unless the mind is previously prepared. 

This initial preparation, according to Sankara, is not 

the study of the Mlmamsa sutra, as Ramanuja thinks. 
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The Mimamsa, which teaches the performance of 
sacrifices to th. various gods, rests 

Preparation, neces- ° 

sary for the study of on the wrong inception of a 
Vedanta, is not the . , . _ 

study of any ritualistic distinction between tne worshipper 

work * and the worshipped. Its spirit is, 

therefore, antagonistic to the absolute monism taught 

by the Vedanta. Far from preparing the mind for the 

reception of the monistic truth, it only helps to perpe¬ 


tuate the illusion of distinccions and plurality from 
which man already suffers. 

The preparation necessary for undertaking the study 
of the Vedanta is fourfold, accord 
culture of * the 0U mh!d ' Dg to Sankara .' One should, first, 
studen^of 1 Vedta fit e ^^discriminate between 

what is eternal and what is not 


eternal (nityanitya-vastu-viveka). He should, secondly, 
be nbletftyo give up all desires for enjoyment of 
objects here and hereafter (ihamutrartba-bhogaviraga). 
Thirdly, he shoulcf^ontrol his mind and his senses' 
and develop qualities like detachment, patience, power 
of concentration (samadamadi-sadhana-sampat). Lastly, 
(^)he should have an ardent desire for liberation 
(mumuksutva). 

.With such preparation of tbe intellect, emotion 
and will one should begin to study 

and U co;te m piaUoaare the Vedanta with a teacher who 
necessary for the has himself realized Brahman . 

This study consists of the three- 


for the 
realization of truth. 


fold process (glistening to the teacher’s instructions 
(6ravana),^understanding the instructions through 
reasoning until all doubts are removed and conviction 


1 Vide Safikata's Bhatya on sutra 1,1.1. 
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is generated (manana), an^epeated meditation on the 
truths thus accepted (nididhyasana). 

The forces of deep-rooted beliefs of the past do not 
disappear so soon as the truths of the Vedanta are 
learned. Only rep eated meditation on the t ruths and 
life led accordingly can^ gradually root them out. When 
wrong beliefs thus become removed and belief in the 
truths of the Vedanta becomes permanent, the seeker 
after liberation is told by the 
Realization of the ^teacher ‘Thou art Brahman. ' He 

identity between the . —— -- “ 7 ,, . 

self and Braiiman is begins then to contemplate this 

liberation from bond- steadfastly till at last he has 

an immediate realization of the 

truth in the form ‘ 1 am Brahman/ Thus the 

illusory distinction between t he se lf and Brahman at 

last disappears and bondage, too, along with it. 

Liberat ion (m ukti) is thus attained. 

Even on the attainment of liberation the body may 
continue because it is the product 
.SrtSnilSt of kannas wbicli had already borne 
bod°y iated Wlth tbe ^ e ir effects (prarabdha-k&rma). 

Bu t the liberated soul does never 
again id entify itself with the body . The world still 
appears before him, but he is not deceived by it. He 
does not feel any desire for the world's objects. He is 
therefore, not affected by the world’s misery. He is 
in the world and yet out of it. This conception of 


Sankara has become well-known in later Vedanta as 
Jivan-mukti 1 (the liberation of one while he is alive). 


even while the s< 
associated with 
body. 


1 Vide SaAkara’s Bhdsya on sUt. 1.1.4 : “siddbam jivato’pi vidu§ab 
aforlratvain also on Ka{ba., 6.14 : “Atha martyo amjto bhavatyatra 
brahma fiamaSnute.” 
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It is the state of perfection attained here. Lik* Buddha, 
the Sankhya, the Jaina and -ome other Indian 
thinkers, Sankara believes that perfection can be 
reached even h ere in t his life . It is not a mere extra- 
mundane prospect, like heaven, to be attained here¬ 
after in an unperceived future. It is true that the 
seeker after liberation is asked to begin with some 
faith in the testimony of the scriptures regarding the 
utility of the spiritual discipline he is required to follow. 
But his faith is fully justified and more than repaid by 
the end it secures in this very life. 


Three kinds of karma can be distinguished. Karinas 
gathered in past lives admit of a two-fold division, those 
that have borne their effects (prarabdha-karma) and those 
that still lie accumulated (sancita-karma). In addition to 
these two kinds, there are karmas which are being gathered 
here in this life (sanciyamana). Knowledge of reality 
destroys the second kind and prevents the third and thus 
makes rebirth impossible. But the first kind which has 
already borne effects cannot be prevented. Hence the 
present body, the effect of such karma, runs its natural 
course and ceases when the force of the karma causing it 
becomes automatically exhausted, just as the wheel of a 
potter,which has been already turned comes to a stop only 
when the momentum imparted to it becomes exhausted. 
When the body, gross and subtle, perishes, the jlvan-mukta 
is said to attain the disembodied state of liberation 
(videha-mukti). 


Liber at ion is not the production of anything new , 
nor is it the purification of any old 

It is not a new s t a t e . ^ j s the realization of what 
product. ---— ---—— 

is always there, even in the stage 
of bondage, though not known then. For, liberation is 
nothing but the i dentity of the self and Brahman , which 
is always real, though not always recognized. The 


59-1605B 
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attainment of liberation is, therefore, compared by 
the Advaitins to the finding of the necklace on 
the neck by one who forgot its existence there and 
searched for it hither and thither. As bondage 
is due to an illusion, liberation is only the removal of 
this illusion. 


Liberation is not merely the absence of all 

Liberation i. posi- “‘8*7 that arises from the illuSOr y 
tive bliss. sense of distinction between the 

self and God. ft is conceived by the Advaitin, 
after the Upanisads, as a state of positive bliss 
(ananda), because Brahman is bliss and lib eration 
i_s identit y w ith Brahman. 


Though the liberated soul, being perfect, has no 
end to achieve it can work still 

ft is not incompati¬ 
ble with work without without any fear of further bond- 

attachment. age. Sankara, following the Gita 

holds that work fetters a man only when it is performed 
with attachment. But one who has obtained perfect 
knowledge and perfe ct satisfaction, is free from 
attachm ent. He can work without any hope of 
gain and is not, therefore, affected by success or 
failure. Sankara attaches great importance to dis¬ 
interested work. For one who has 

interested^work 'for not )' et obtained perfect knowledge, 

both the wise and the such work is necessary for self- 
ignorant. J 

purification (atma-suddhi), because 
it is not through inactivity but through the performance 
of selfless action that one can gradually free oneself 
from the yoke of the ego and its petty interests. Even 
for one who has obtained perfect knowledge or libera- 


The value of dis¬ 
interested work for 
both (he wise and the 
ignorant. 
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tion, Felflees activity is necessary f i the good of those 
who are stili in bondage. 1 

The liberated man is the ideal of society and bis 
life should be worthy of imitation 

liberated' fC eho<iid 'be *>y the People at large. Inactivity. 

a worthy ideal of or activity that would mislead 
society. 

them should, therefore, be avoided 
by the perfect.* Social service is not, therefore, thought 
by Sankara to be incompatible with the perfect life; 
but rather desirable. In his own life of intense social 
service Sankara follows this ideal. This ideal is also 
advocated by some eminent modern Yedantists like 
Svanil Vivekauanda' 1 and Lokamanya B. G. Tilak. 4 

The critics of Advaita Vedanta have often urged 
that if Brahman be the only reality 

disregard*'thenc* “>d al1 distinctions false, the distinc- 
tion between right and tion between right and wrong also 

would be false. Such a philosophy, 
is, therefore, fruitful of dangerous consequences for 
society. This objection is due to the confusion of the 
lower and the higher standpoint. From the empirical 
standpoint, the distinction between right and wrong, 
like other distinctions, is quite valid. For one who has 
not yet attained liberation, any action which directly or 
indirectly leads him towards the realization of his unity 
with Brahman, is good and that which hampers such 
realization, directly or indirectly, is bad. Truthfulness, 


! Vide Satikara’s Bhasya on the Bhagabadgita, 4.14,3.2026 an £ 
passim. 

a Ibid. ' 

3 Vide his Practical Veddnia. 

4 Vide Bis Git&rahasya (a Marathi treatise on the Gitd) on the above 
verses and Introduction, sec, 12. 
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charity, benevolence, self^ontrcl and the like would be 
found to fall under the first category even according to 
this criterion, whereas falsehood, selfishness, injury to 
others would come under the second. One who has 
attained perfect knowledge and liberation would look 
back upon these moral distinctions as being relative to 
the lower standpoint and, therefore, not absolutely 
valid. But neither would he perform a bad action in 
so far as the motive of every bad action is based on the 
ignorant identification of the self with the body, the 
senses and the like, in a word, on the lack of the sense 
of unity between the Self and Brahman. 1 

A pragmatic critic, for whom practical utility is the 
highest value, olten complains that Sankara indulges in 
visionary speculation winch reduces the world to an 
empty show, deprives life of all zest and causes failure in 
the struggle for existence. The reply to such a charge 
is that if man chooses to live the unreflecting life of an 
animal, or of the primitive, he need not go beyond the 
world of practical reality. But if he is to use his reason 
and think of the nature and meaning 
Sankara s philosophy ^jg ho | s irresistably led by 

practical life. logical necessity to realize, as we saw, 

the contradictory and unreal nature of 
it and search for its real ground. Reason demands again 
that he should reshape his life on a rational basis in the 
light of what it discovers to be the highest reality. As 
a child grows into an adult he has to remodel life gradually 
in accordance with his changing outlook. The play 
things which were once valued more than things precious 
to the adult, yield place to the latter. Remodelling life 
to suit a truer conception of reality 
J* 1 , 6 °" a , an <* value causes no harm to practical 
stable basis. Jlfe > on the contrary, places life 

on a more rational, real and 
permanent footing. It surely deprives life of its zest in 

1 Fora fuller discussion vide RadhakrithDan, IrxjL, FJitf., Vot II, 
pp <512-31, and spe eches of Vivckananda quoted by James in Prc fg- 
matism, pp. 152 f. 
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the sense that it controls the passions and impulses 
which push the animal, the child, and the primitive man 
blindly from behind. But it gradually replaces these blind 
forces by conscious and rational ideals which can create 
for life an enthusiasm of a higher and a more abiding 
kind. 

As to the question of survival in the struggle for 
J existence, it should be borne in mind 

life .*g*rMt™ P .nr»'iv." that . w . h . a ‘ constitutes fitness for 
value. survival m the plant world, is not the 

same in the animal world, and it is 
all the more different in the human world. Social qualities 
like love, unity, self-sacrifice and rational conduct possess 
greater survival value than egoism, jealousy, selfishness 
and blind passionate conduct. And no view of the world 
and life can supply a better foundation for such superior 
qualities than the one which inspires man with the belief 
in the unity of all men, all creation and all existence. 
Such is the view, we have found, of Sankara. It is a 
misunderstanding then to suspect it of baneful effect on 
practical life. The moral and spiritual discipline which he 
recommends, aims at the actual realization, in immediate 
experience, of the unity of existence or the presence of 
Brahman in all things, the unity which reasoning convinces 
us to be real by its irresistible logic, but which our present 
actual experience of difference and multiplicity tries to set! 
aside. 


In conclusion, we should observe that the Vedanta 
of Sankara, in its different aspects, 
C^ndiKio... j g an attempt to follow out the 

Upanisadic idea of tbe unity of all existence to its 
logical conclusion. With all its defects and excellence, 
it stands in tbe history of human thought as the most 
consistent system of monism. As William James puts 
it (in appreciation of Sankara’s Vedanta as presented 
by Svami Vivekananda ini America) : “The paragon of 
all monistic systems is the Vedanta philosophy of 
Hindostan.” 1 It is true that such a system fails to 


1 Vide James, Pragmatism , p. 161 
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appeal to those who turn to philosophy lor the justifica¬ 
tion of their imperfect ideas of worldly distinctions and 
worldly values. Like the teachings of early Buddhism 
and Jainism, the monistic philosophy of Sankara is 
only for the strong-hearted who can follow logic 
dauntlessly and face conclusions however subversive 
of ordinary ideas of reality and value. But, for those 
few who have the heart for it, Advaita monism is not 
without recompense and is not even without emotional 
satisfaction. As James puts it An Absolute One , 
and 1 that one ,—surely we have here a religion which, 
emotionally considered, has a high pragmatic value ; 
it imparts a perfect sumptuosity of security.” 1 ^ We 
all have some ear for this monistic music : it elevates 
and reassures.” 2 


IIF._Thr Qualifi ed Monism of Ramanuja 
( ViSistadvaita) 

1. Ranulnuja’s Conception of the World 

Ramanuja takes (he Upanigadic accounts of 

, creation, stated previously, in a 
Ramanuja accepts the . 

Upanisadic account of literal sense. He holds that 
creation literal iy, ^ . . 

God, who is omnipotent, creates 
the manifold world out of Himself by a gracious * act 
of will. Within the All-inclusive God (Brahman) 
. i:i there are both unconscious matter 

I he world is created 

by God from matter (acit) and the finite spirits: (cit). 
which exists in Him. 

The first is the source of the 
material objects and as such called prakrti (i.e. root 


1 Loc. cit.y p, 153. 
8 Loc. cit., p. 164. 
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or origin) after the tivetdfaatara-Upanisad,' the 
Puranas and Smrtis, whose authority Ramanuja highly 
values. This praluti is admitted, as in the Sahkhya, 
to be an uncreated (aja), eternal reality. But unlike 
the Sankhya, Ramanuja believes that it is a part of 
God and controlled by God just as the human body 
is controlled from within by the human soul. 
During the state of dissolution (pralaya) this primal 
unconscious nature or prakrti remains in a latent, 
subtle (suksma) and undifferentiated (avibhakta) form. 
God creates out of this the world of diverse objects 
in accordance with the deeds of the souls in the world 
. 4I . . prior to the last dissolution. Im- 

are first created and pelled by the omnipotent will of 
ther to Xe form P gross God the undifferentiated subtle 
elements. matter gradually becomes trans¬ 

formed into three kinds of subtle elements—fire, 
water and earth. These differentiated elements 
manifest also the three kinds of qualities known as 
sattva, rajas and tamas. Gradually the three subtle 
elements become mixed up together and give rise to 
all gross objects which we perceive in the material 
world. 1 2 In every object in the world there is a 
mixture of three elements. This process of triplication 
is known as trivrtkarana. 


1 Svet., 4,5 (a;am ekam lobita-Sukla-krsnain, etc.) and 4.10 (m&yam 
tu prakrtim vidyat, mayinaiii tu Mahe^varam; tasyavayavabbutaisiu 
vyaptaiii sarvam idaiii jagat). Also vide Brahma-sut 1.4.8. and 
Ramanuja’s Bhasya tbereon. 

2 Vide $rilha§ya , Vedantasara and Vedantadipa on 1.4.8-10, 1.1.3 
and 2.1.15 (note that the gugas are conceived here, after the Gita, as 
qualities, and as produced by Prakrti, not as the essence thereof). 
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Ramanuja holds, therefore, that creation is a fact 
and the created world is as real as 
of God tl0n 13 3 ^ aCt Brahman. Regarding the Upa- 
nisadic texts which deny the multi¬ 
plicity of objects and assert the unity of all things, 
Ramanuja holds that these texts do not mean to deny 
the reality of the many objects, but only teach that 
in all of them there is the same Brahman, on which 
all are dependent for existence, just as all gold articles 
are dependent on ^old. What the Upanisads deny 
is the independence (aprthaksthiti) 1 of objects, but 
not their dependent existence. 

Tt is true, Ramanuja admits, that God has been 
described (in the Svetdhatara) as 

wondTfui me pow.r 'of wiel<le1 ' of a magical power imaya), 

real creation that is but thj s on ]y means that tile inscru- 
iu God. J 

table power by which God creates 

the world is as wonderful as that of a magician. The 

word ‘ maya ’ stands for God’s power of creating 

wonderful objects (vicitrartha-sargakari £akt-i). It also 

stands sometimes for prakrti to signify her wonderful 

creativity. 2 

Ramanuja denies, therefore, that creation and the 
created world are illusory. To 
Ramanuja holds that strengthen this position he further 
all knowledge is true. holds that all knowledge is true 

(yathartham sarva-vijnanam) 3 and that 
there is no illusory object anywhere. Even in the case of 
the so-called illusory snake in the rope, he points out that 
the three elements (fire, water, earth) by the mixture of 
which a snake is made, are also the elements by the mixture 

1 Sribhatya, 1.1.1. (p. 101, R. V. Co. ed i. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 

3 Ibid., p. 83. 
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of which a rope is made, so that even in a rope there is 
something of a snake and this common element really 
existing in a rope is perceived when vve take it for a snake. 
No unreal object is perceived then. The constituent 
elements of every object being in every other thing, every 
so-called illusion can bo similarly explained away. This 
theory of Ramanuja resembles in essential respects the 
view of some modern realists like Boodin, who bold that 
all immediate experience of objects is true on the strength 
of the quantum theory of Schrodinger, according to 
which each of the electrons, which compose material 
objects, pervades the whole world, so that “Everything is 
immanent in everything else.” 1 


(i) Ramanuja’s Criticism of the Advaita Theory 
of Illusion 


Ramanuja, who lived long 


The difficulties of the 
Advaita theory of 
Ignorance. 


after Sankara, had the 
opportunity of criticizing severely 
the views of Sankara as well as of 
his followers, in the course of his 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra. 
We are indebted to him for exposing many of the obscure 
points of the Advaita school. Though the charges raised 
by Bamanuja have been replied to by the Advaitins, they 
have great value for understanding more clearly both 
Bamanuja and Sankara. We shall mention here 
Ramanuja’s chief objections against the Advaita theory of 
Maya or ajfiana and also show briefly how they can be 
met from the standpoint of Sankara. 

Where does the Ignorance (ajtiana), that is said to 
prodi^fe the world, exist ? It cannot be said to 
exist in an individual self (jiva), 
because individuality is itself produced 
by Ignorance and the cause cannot 
depend on its effect. Neither can 
Ignorance be said to be in Brahman, because then it 
ceases to be omniscient. 


C/ 

Where 


i Where does Ignor¬ 
ance exist ? 


1 Vide J. E. Boodin’s paper on ‘Functional Realism, The Philo • 
sophical Review , March, 1934. 
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The reply to this, in defence of Sankara, would be that 
even if Ignorance be said to be in t he 
These difficulties are individual^ arises 

based on some miacou- only if we regard! he, one &s 
ceptions. the other. But if we regard ignorance 

and individuality as but the two inter- 
dependent aspects of the same fact, as a circle and its 
circumference, or a triangle and its sides, or fatherhood and 
sonship, the difficulty does not arise. But if on the other 
hand, Brahman be regarded as the locus of Ignorance, even 
then the difficulty can be removed by removing a misunder¬ 
standing on which it is based. Maya m Brahman is 
Ignorance only in the sense of the power of producing 
ignorance and illusion in individuals ; it does not affect 
Brahman any more than the magician’s power of creating 
an illusion affects his own knowledge. 

It^is said that mayii or ajfiana conceals the real 
nature of Brahman. But Brahman is 
' '2) If Ignorance con- admitted to be essentially self-reveal- 
ceals Brahman, then m g. If Maya conceals Brahman it 

nature ia^estro'yed!^' meaus that His self-revealing nature 
is destroyed by it and Brahman 

ceases t?o be. 

y 

The reply to this is that ignorance conceals Brahman 
in the sense of preventing the ignorant individual from 
realizing His real nature, just as a patch o f cloud conceals_ 
the sun by preventing , a^pfij^QflLfeom perceiving the sun. 
So'Igftqra.hce' does ho more .destroy_±he~natma.oI JBra 
than the cloud destroys the self-manifes ting nature of the 
sun— Self-manifestation means manifestation of itself in 
the absence of obstacles—and jns£ijte of obstacles. 

The «un does not cease -to -be selfHFev^SIiiig^.because the 
blind cannot seait. 


What is the nature of the Ignorance ? Sometimes 
the Advaitins say that maya is in¬ 
describable (anirvacanlya), it is neither' 
real nor _ 3 JUQ£nal. This is absurd. 
Because our experience shows that 
things are eiUi^r_r^aj[or un£fial. How 
can there be a third category besides these two contradic¬ 
tories ? 


(S) Iguorance is said 
to be neither real nor 
unreal, but indescrib¬ 
able. 
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The reply to this is that may a, as well as every illusory 
object, is said to be indescribable 
The real meaning of owing to a genuine difficulty. Insofar 
‘indescribable’ (anir- as it appears in b<< something, an illu- 
vacanlya). sion or illusory object cannot be said 

to be unreal like a square circle or the 
son of a barren woman, which never even appears to exist. 
Again in so far as it is sublated or contradicted afterwards 
by some experience, it cannot be said to be absolutely real 
like Atman or Brahman whose reality is never contradicted. 
Maya and every illusory object have this nature and” 
compel us to recognize this nature as something unique 
and indescribable in terms of ordinary, .real ity o r unreality . 
To say that maya is indescribable is only toaescnbe a”fact, 
namely, our inability to bring it under any ordinary cate¬ 
gory, and it does not mean any violation of the law of 
contradiction. In fact as * real ’ means here the * abso¬ 
lutely reaK and 1 unreal ' * the absolutely unreal,' they do 
not constitute a pair of contradictories any more than two 
w^rds like ‘extremely cold’ and ‘extremely hot' do. 

Again sometimes, maya or avidya is said by the 
Advaitins to be positive ignorance 

(4) How can igno- (bhfiva-riipam ainanam). This is also 

ranee be positive ? -it 

1 meaningless. Ignorance means want 

of knowledge, and how can it be positive then ? 

The reply in defence would be that as the illusion- 
producing ignorance is no t m erely,im., absence of the kn ow- 
l£3ge of the ground of illusion, but positively* makesT this 
ground agpear 4is some other object, it is properly des¬ 
cribed as positive, in jhia-Sense. 

v Granting that maya is something positive, how can 
it be destroyed by the knowledge of 

(5) How can positive Brahman? Nothing that positively 
jporance e es roy- e<x i B tB can be removed from existence 

by knowledge. 

The reply is that if the word 'positive' be understood 
in the sense given above, this misunderstanding would not 
arise. In our daily experience of illusory objects, like 
the serpent in a rope, we find t hat the object positively 
appears to be there and -yetTI vanishes- when we have 
a clear knowledge of the ground of the illusion, viz . 
the rope. 
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2. Ramanuja’s Conception oj God 


God, according to Ramanuja, is the Absolute 
Reality possessed of two integral 

God ia the Absolute J r 

Keahty, possessed of parts, matter and the finite spirits, 
matter and finite souls. , ... - 

Brahman is the only reality m the 
universe in the sense that outside or independent of 
God there is no other reality. But God contains within 
Himself the material objects as well as the finite souls 
which are real. The Absolute One contains the many. 
This monism of Ramanuja is known, therefore, as 


Vi&stadvaita which means the Unitj^ (advaita\ of 
Bpahman possessed (vi&sta) of reaLparts (the conscious 
and the unconscious). It is not a distinctionless unity. 
Three types of distinction (bheda) are generally distin¬ 
guished by the Vcdantins. The distinction that 
anything—say, a cow—has from things of other classes, 
such as horses, asses, is called heterogeneous distinc¬ 
tion (vijatiya-bheda). The distinction that one cow 
has from another cow (Le. an ohject joliJia same.. class) 
is called a,homogeneous distinct ion (sajat lya : bh^du) - In 
addition io these two kinds of external distinctions, 
there is a third kind, i.e. inter nal di stinclion (svagata- 
bheda), which ex ists w it hin an object, between its 
dijTciienLpaxk, such as between the tai l a nd th e legs 
of the sapae coy^, In the light of this threefold 
classification of distinctions, Ramanuja holds that 
Brahman is devoid of the two kinds of external distinc¬ 
tions (vijatlya and sajatiya), because there is nothing 
besides God, either similar or dissimilar to Him. But 
God is possessed of i n tern ?\1 d i st i net ions (ava gata. fib J 
as tfiere are within Him different conscious and 
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unconscious substances which can be mutually ..dis¬ 
tinguished. 

**~God is possessed of an infinite number of infinitely 
good qualities such as omnipotence, 

God has all good omniscience, benevolence. There- 
quahties. 

lore, God is not characterless 
(nirguna^,_or indeterminate, but possessed of q ualities 
(saguna]. When the Upanisads deny qualities of 
Brahmaru they rea]ly mean that God is free from Jill 
bad qualities or imperfections. 1 God really creates the 
world, sustains it and withdraws it. Even when the 
world is withdrawn and its objects are destroyed, there 
remains in God matter in an undifferentiated, homo¬ 
geneous state, as well as.the souls* because both are 
eternalObjects made by the modification of matter 
undergo change, growth and decay, but matter out of 
wh ich t hey are created always remains thofe. Similarly 
the spirits always remain, though their bodies may^ 

cjiangc.or__perish. Injthe state of dis solu tion, when 

objects are absent, Brahman nan^jn^ matter , 

and bodiless so uls in an unmanifested jorm (avyakta). . 

This may be called the causal 

God as the unmam- state of Brahman (karana-brahma). 

fested cause. 

When again objects are created, 
God becomes manifested as the world of objects and 
embodied souls.. This second manifested form of God 
may be cglled its effect-Bt ata fkary a- 

God as the manifest, brahma)? Those texts of the 
ed effect. — -— 

Upanisads which deny the existence 
of objects and descr ibe God negatively as being beyond 

1 * Nirguna"vada6ca parasya brahmapo heya gupasambandhad 

upapadyante.*—Sribha?ya, 1.1.1- fp. 103, R. V. Co. ed«). 
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Jlamaniija’s difficul¬ 
ties regarding the rela¬ 
tion of God to matter 
and spirits. 


thought, speech, etc. really indicate the nnm^jfeaWl 
state of Brahjoaan . 1 

If matter and spirit&...are parts of God, as Ramanuja 
repeatedly asserts, then does not God 
really undergo modification with the 
chan ge o f matter ? Does He not 
become also subject to the miseries 
from which the spirits suffer? Are 
not then all the imperfections and defects which ,we find 
in the world really in Goff ? In the face of these difficulties 
Ramanuja seems to give up sometimes the imagery of parts 
and whole and employ other similjes. Sometimes he takes 
recourse to the analogy of the body and the s^uf. God is 
the soul of which the material objects and spirits compose 
the body. Just as the soul controls the body.from within, 
so God controls matter and spirits. He is thus ponceived 
as the Antaryamin or regulator of the universe from within. 
With the help of this analogy, Ramanuja tries to explain 
away the charge of God’l being subject to misery and 
im perfectio n. The soul, he says, is not affected by the 
bodily changes and imperfections ; similarly God is not 
affected by the changes in the universe; He remains 
beyond them or transcends them. Sometimes again 
Ramanuja tries to prove God's immunity by the analogy of 
the king and his subjects. The ruler, inspite of having a- 
body, is not affected by~the pleasures, and pains suffered.by 
the subjects owing to their obeying or disobeying the ruler’s 
laws/ These explanations of Samanuja show that he is 
not very sure in his mind as, to the exact nature of the 
relation between God and . the _univer§p. The relation 
between the soul and the body is surely, very much different 
frqm that between the king and his su bjects; and none of. 
these twoH'gnin contains the relation of whole and parts. 
Besides, when Ramanuja also speaks of the universe as a 
qualifying character (vi6e§a#a) and God asjbe substantive . 

(viSgsyaJ, it_is difficult to understanff. lfosOJod remains 

unaffected by the imperfections of the universe. Ramanuja 
himself is aware of the unsatisfactory "character of his 
explanation anff in one place he~ makea an important 
confession which is not xjuite in harmony with his general 
position. The essence (svarupa) of God , he says there, 


1 Ibid, 1 . 1 . 1 , 1.1.2, 2.1.15. 
1 Ibid., 2.1.14. 
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remains unchanged by changes in Universe, and, 
therefore, *XTod "Is^'una2eote4. 1 ~ If this admission 7s to be 
logically followed, then, Ramanuja ha- to admit further 
that matter which is subject to change is not essentia* and 
internal to Go37 but extornaiiy related to Him. Then his 
central theory that-matter and spirits form real parts.of 
God and GotLia.reaily ,qualifiM by thorn, becomes con¬ 

siderably weakened*. To conceive matter and spirits as 
really existing within God and as really undergoing, c hange 
and to hold at the same time, t hat God is not affected by 
these chnnges, is to hold a very precarious position,, 

Ramanuja’s conception of God is a kind of theism. 

Theism, in this narrow sense, means 

God & u a theU<u. VieW ° f belief in God who is both immanent 
and transcendent, 2 and is also a 
Person, i.c. a self-conscious being possessed of will. 
We have seen that all these characters are present in 
Ramanuja’s conception of God. 

God is the object of worship and the goal of our 
religious aspiration. It is by pleasing God through 
prayer that we can obtain salvation through His' 
mercy. 


3. Ramanuja's Conception of the Self, Bondage 
and Liberation 

Ramanuja holds that the identity between God and 
man taught by the Upanisade is 

Between self and .. _ 

God there is identity not really an unqualified one. It 
&3 well as difference. j g unthinkable that man who ifl 

finite can be identical with God in every respect. 
Man is not different from God in the sense that God 
pervades and controls man as well as every other 


i Ibid. 

» Vide Ward, The Realm of Ends, p. 234. 
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thing in the universe. Just as the existence of a part 
is inseparable from the whole, that of a mode or 
quality from its substance, or a living body from the 
soul which controls its life from within, similarly the 
existence of man is inseparable from God. Identity 
cannot be asserted, it is true, between two altogether 
different terms ; but it is also meaningless te assert any 
identity between exactly identical terms ; because it 
would be a needless tautology. Identity can be asserted 
between two forms of the same substance. The 
statement, ‘This is that 9 Devadatta asserts, for example, 
identity between the person seen at present and the 
person seen in the past. The person can be understood 
as the same in spite of different 
4 that 6 thou' Tiv ^ ° f P os ifio n s, since the positions are 
occupied at different times. The 
Upanisadic dictum * That thou art * (Tat tvam asi) 
should be understood in a similar way. ‘ That * stands 
for God, the omniscient, omnipot ent creator of the uni¬ 
verse. ‘ Thou * stands for God existing in the form of 
man, the embodied soul (acid-visista-jlva-sarlrakam). 
The identity asserted here is, therefore, between God 
with certain qualification and God with certain other 
qualification—an identity of the two 

Qualified monism. 

forms of the same substance 
(vi&stasyaikyam). In view of this Ramanuja’s philo¬ 
sophy is called Visistadvaita or the identity of the 
qualified.’ 


1 Vide Snbhasya, 1 . 1 . 1 . “ Prakaradvaya-vi4istaika-vastu-prati- 

padanena saiuanadbikarariyam ca siddham." (Pp. 94-95 of R.V.Co. 
ed.). 
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THR VKOaNTA philosophy 

Ramanuja's conception of the relation between the self 
and God is a veritable 1 Serbonian bog * which allows no easy 
footing to any, well-known logical category (such as identi¬ 
ty, difference and identity-in-difference). While refuting 
Sankara’s view that this relation is one of identity (abheda) 
he emphasizes so much the difference between the self and 
God that the reader would be quite justified to suppose 
that according to Ramanuja the relation is one of 
difference (bheda). 1 This supposition is further confirmed 
when one reads his commentary on Badarayana's sutra 
(2.1.22) which points out that Brahman is other than the 
embodied self. But the impression is reversed when one 
reads his commentary on the sutra (2.1.15) teaching the 
non-difference (ananyatva) of the world (including the 
Jlvas) from its cause, Brahman. He thus seems to support 
two contradictory views. 

This conflict disappears, however, on reading his com¬ 
mentary on the sutra (2.3.42) purporting that the 
individual self is a part of Brahman. For, Ramanuja 
clearly says there that if the self is regarded as a part of 
Brahman we can reconcile the two opposite kinds of 
teachings of the revealed texts and of the aforesaid 
sutras, namely that there is difference (bheda), and 
that there is also identity (abheda) between the two. 
In short, as there are both difference and identity 
(bheda’bheda) between the part and the whole, so also 
is there a similar relation between the self and God. t 

It is reasonable to conclude then that according to 
Ramanuja, in different respects, there are different kinds 
of relations between the self and God. In so far as the 
seif is finite and subject to imperfection, and God is just 
the opposite in nature, there is difference; in so far as the 
self is inseparable from God who is its inner substance 
(atma) there is identity (abheda or ananyatva or 
tadatmya) 2 ; but as the self is a part of God, both identity 
and difference are tenable. This is the final impression 
created by Ramanuja’s writings on many competent 
readers, among whom there is no less an authority than 
Miidhavacarya, who says m the Sarvadarsana-sangraha 
that Ramanuja believes in all kinds of relations, bheda, 
abheda, and bhedabheda, in different respects. 

1 Videosrtbhdsya 1.1.1, passim. 

2 All these words are used by Ramanuja. 
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Rut unfortunately even this well-founded conclusion 
regarding Uamfuiuja’s view receives a rude shock from 
his rather surprising statements here and there in which 
he launches a wholesale attack on all the three kinds of 
philosophers who advocate respectively identity (abheda), 
difference (bheda) and identity-in-difference (bhedfibheda). 1 
The reader is thus swept away even from the last foothold 
and is left wondering whether the writer who repeatedly 
demolishes his position, as soon as established, knows his 
own mind ; and whether h;s sole purpose is only to destroy 
the positions of others without constructing any of his own. 

One can understand why Ramanuja should reject un¬ 
qualified identity (abheda) or difference (bheda); hut it is 
difficult to see why he criticizes even the theory of identity- 
in-difference (bhedfibheda), if lie himself advocates the 
view that both difference and identity, as taught by the 
scriptures, are real. It appears that in criticizing the 
advocates of bhedfibheda, he has two classes of them in 
mind: (l) those who hold that the self is nothing but 
Brahman imagined as limited by some extraneous or 
accidental adjunct (upadhi)—just as the space of the room 
is nothing but the uJl-pervaBive space imagined as limited 
by the room; and (2) those who hold that the self is but a 
mode of Brahman who has really assumed a finite form. 2 
In respect of the former, Ramanuja’s objection is that as 
they hold that the self is really Brahman (the distinguish¬ 
ing limiting adjunct being imaginary), the imperfections 
of the self would also really belong to Brahman. In 
respect of the latter, he points out that as Brahman 
according to them is really reduced to a finite self, He 
really becomes subject to all the imperfections of the 
latter. But these objections are obviated, he further 
points out, by his own theory according to which the 
conscious souls (cit) and unconscious matter (acit), though 
possessing different natures (svarupa) from the all-inclusive 
Brahman, are eternally and inseparably related to’Him 
as parts to their whole, effects to their material cause, 
attributes to their substance. 

What Ramanuja struggles to make out is that. 
Brahman never becomes in any way a self, just as the 
whole never becomes a part, or a substance never becomes 
n q attribute. Brahman is eternally Brahman, and the 


1 K.g. Sribhasna, 1.1.1. fp. 90) ; 1.1 A. 
* Ibid , p. 97. 
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selves within Him eternally exist as such. But how then 
can Ramanuja speak of Brahman as the cause of the 
Jlva (or of matter) if the lattei does nor arise from the 
former ? It would appear thab by calling Brahman the 
causo he does not mean the immediate unconditional 
anted dent but only the material or the substance. God 
as the ultimate whole of existence (sat) is the substance 
eternally underlying all finites. The whole does not 
precede the parts, nor do parts succeed the whole. 
Brahman always exists as a whole possessed of parts, and 
never becomes , parts, and therefore, does not become 
subject to the imperfections of the parts. 

Though it is doubtful whether this analogy of the part 
and the whole saves Brahman from all imperfections, it 
would be eiear from the above that Ramanuja’s objection is 
not so much against the relation of identity-in*difference as 
such (which he himself advocates under sutra 2. 3. 42) but 
against the particular lormulations of it. Identity-in¬ 
difference means, for him, identity of the one subs¬ 
tance existing in two real forms (‘ekam ova vastu dvirupam 
pratiyate* 1 2 ; 1 prakara-dvayavasthitatvat samanadhikaranya- 
sya’ ’). What he rejects are (1) identity of the one subs¬ 
tance appearing as two owing to misconception, and (2) 
identity of the one which lias become really two. Between 
the whole and the part there is identity-in-difference, not of 
any of these last two kinds, but of the first kind. The 
whole really possesses different parts from which it is 
always different as a whole, but the same identical whole is 
also in every part, though it does not become reduced to 
many (in which case the whole would be divided and cease 
to be a whole). 

It will also be found that in upholding the unity of the 
substance, and making it the foundation, and in treating 
multiplicity only as a dependent character of the one, 
Ramanuja’s emphasis is on the aspect of identity rather 
than on that of difference, though he treats both as real. 

This view also enables us to distinguish the position of 
Ramanuja from that of Nimbarka, for example, who too 
believes in a kind of identity-in-d.fference (bhedabheda). 
As Ghate rightly points out, “Thus we see that the 
doctrine of Nimbarka has very much in common with that 
of Ramanuja, both regard the difference as well as the non- 

1 Ibid. p. 150. 

2 Ibid. p. 94. 
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difference as real. But, for Nimbarka, difference and non- 
difference are on the same level, they co-exist and have the 
same importance; while for Ramanuja, non-difference is 
the principal; it is qualified by difference, which is thus 
subordinate to it. 1 This also explains why Ramanuja's 
philosophy is called qualified monism , rather than qualified 
dualism or monism-dualism (dvaitadvaita). 

The extremely puzzling statements of Ramanuja, 
regarding his attitude to identity, difference, and identity- 
in-difference tempt some writers to avoid the attempt to 
bring his view under any of these usual categories of rela¬ 
tion ; and lead them to hold that Ramanuja’s conception of 
the relation between self and God, is a category by itself; 
it is inseparability ('aprthaksthiti'). But this is merely 
giving up the game of logical understanding. For, insepa¬ 
rability of existence is itself a vague relation, admitting 
of various formulations. Even Sankara’s conception of the 
relation between the effect and the cause (ananyatva) can 
come under this. Besides, logical thought is not silenced 
by this new-fangled name; it requires to understand 
what this relation means in terms of identity and differ¬ 
ence; or, failing this, why this relation defies such affilia¬ 
tion. We have seen above that it is possible to interpret 
Ramanuja’s conception as one of identity-in-difference of a 
specific kind, and that he himself accepts this in 
some places. There is no necessity, therefore, of 
dodging the issue by resorting to a * blanket term ' (like 
‘aprthak-sthiti’ or 'aprthaksiddhi') which conceals, rather 
than explains the difficulty. 

Man, according to Ramanuja, has a real body and 
a soul. The body is made of matter 

.oul'itrc'bmh3 a " J which 5s a P art ol ' God. It is obvi¬ 
ously finite. The soul is, of course, 
uol made ; it is eternally existing. It is also a part of 
God, and cannot, therefore, be infinite. The all-perva¬ 
sive nature of the soul which the Upanisads describe' 
cannot, therefore, be taken, in the literal sense. The 
real sense of the pervasiveness of the soul is that the 
soul is so subtle (suksma) that it can penetrate into 
1 V. S. (Jliale. 'flic Vedanta, p. 32. 
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every unconscious material substance. 1 Having denied 

that the soul is infinite, iiamamija 

bufinfi 8 Diily 8inali! dl llay to llold (luit is infinitely small 

(anu). For, if the soul has neithei 

of tliese two extreme dimensions, it must lie admitted 

to have the medium one, which things composed by 

the combination of parts (such as tables and chairs) 

have ; and then like such objects the soul also would 

be liable to destruction. The consciousness of the 

„ . . soul is not accidental to it: ; it is not 

Consciousness is the 

essential quality of dependent on its connection with 

the sou!. iii , , 

the body. Consciousness is an 

intrinsic quality of the soul and it remains under all 
conditions. In dreamless sleep and even in the 
state of liberation, when the soul is altogether dis¬ 
embodied, the soul remains conscious of itself as 4 1 am/ 
The soul is, therefore, identified by Iiamamija with 
what we mean by the word ‘ I ’ or the 4 ego * (aham).‘ 
The bondage of the soul to the body is due to its 
karma. As the effect of its karma, 

The bondage of the the soul is associated with the parti- 
soul is due to karma. r 

cular kind of body it deserves. 

Being embodied, its consciousness is limited by the 

conditions of the organs of knowledge, and the body it 

possesses. Though the soul is infinitely small, it 

illumines or renders conscious every part of the body 

in which it is, just as a small light illumines the entire 

room in which it is. It identifies itself with the body 

and regards it as itself. Egoism (ahankara) is a name 

** vyapl, ati-suksmataya Earvacetanautali-prave^ana-svabhavali,” 

Sribhasya, 1.1.1. 

2 ’* Svarupena eva ahamartbaljL atma“ muktau api ahamartbali 
pra^sefe,” Ibid. 
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for this identification of the self with the not-self. 
Avidya ur ignorance consists in this base propensity. 1 
Karma also is sometimes identified by Ramanuja with 
this ignorance. 

The attainment of liberation must be sought 
Tli,* liberation of the through work and knowledge, 
work and knowledge. because they pave the wajr tor 
devotion. By work (karma) Ramanuja means here 
the different obligatory rituals enjoined by the Vedas 
on persons according to their respective castes and 
stations in life (varnlisrama). These should be per¬ 
formed life-long as bounden duties without any desire 
for reward, like heaven. Disinterested performance 
of such duties destroys the accurnu- 

The nrc'.vHity of per¬ 
forming rituals for hitod effects of the past deeds 

destroying karmas. which stand in the way of know¬ 
ledge. For the correct performance of these rituals it 
is necessary to study the Mimaiiisa philosophy. 
Ramanuja regards, therefore, the study of the Mimaiiisa 
as a necessary pre-requisite to the study of the 
Vedanta. By the study of the Mimaiiisa and perfor¬ 
mance of the duties in its light, one comes to realize 
also that the sacrificial rites cannot lead to any 
permanent good and cannot help man to attain salva¬ 
tion. This persuades him to study the Vedanta. .The 
Vedanta reveals to him the real 

knowlodg^of Vedant*. nature of the Universe. He comes 
to know that God is the creator, 
sustainer and controller of all beings, and that his soul 
is not identical with the body, but is really a part 


1 “ Sarlragocara ca ahambtiddhir avidyaiva *’; 

abainbhava-karaQa-hdtutvena ahankarah,’’ Ibid. 
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of God who controls it from within. He further learns 
that liberation can be attained not by 4 study and 
reasoning,’ but only if God is pleased to choose him 
for liberation. 

The study of the Vedanta produces only book¬ 
learning and does not bring about 
God^'niaturcl'into con- liberation. It is true, as the Upnni- 

stant remembrance or sa ^ s saV , tlijit lihemtiOD is brought 
devotion. * *' 

about by knowledge. But that 
real knowledge is not a verbal knowledge of scriptures ; 
for 1 ben everyone who reads them would be liberated 
at once. Real knowledge is a steady, constant remem¬ 
brance of God (dhruva smrtij. This is variously 
described as meditation (dhyana), prayer (upasana), 
devotion (bbakti). 1 Constant meditation on God as 
the dearest object of love, should be practised conti¬ 
nuously along with the performance of the obligatory 
rituals which remove the obstacles to knowledge. 
Intense remembrance of God, or devotion thus prac¬ 
tised, ultimately matures into an 

br^nce'timns imTim" immediate knowledge (darsana or 
mediate knowledge of paksatkara) of God. This is, there- 

fore, the final means to liberation. 
This brings about the destruction of all ignorance and 
karmas by which the body is caused. Therefore, the 
soul that realizes God is liberated from the body for 
ever, without any chance of rebirth. We should 
remember, however, that liberation cannot he attained 
simply by human efforts. God, pleased by devotion, 
helps the devotee to attain perfect knowledge by 


Constant remem¬ 
brance turns into im¬ 
mediate knowledge of 
God. 


1 u Ato...dhyanopa3anadi-Sabda-vacyam jfiana'u ; ’* “ v( danani upa- 
sanam svat“upasana-paryayatvat bbakti-Sabdasya,” $ribha$ya t 1.1,1. 
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removing obstacles, God lifts from bondage and 

God’s help is necos- misery the man who flings himself 
ary for liberation. a ( the merc y G f God and constantly 

remembers Him as the only object of love. 

Liberation is not the soul’s becoming identical with 
God. The liberated soul having 
Tie liberated soul is pure consciousness, untainted by 

like God, not identical . „ . ,, . 

with God. any imperfection, becomes, in this 

respect, similar io God (brahma- 
prakiira). This similarity of nature is what is meant 
by the Upanisads which sny that the liberated soul 
attains unity with God. 1 

We saw previously that according to the unqualified 
monism of Sankara, the highest good 
C,»ihM,b>n, p es a complete denial of the 

separate seif and the realization of its unity with 
God. The religious sentiment of the monist attains 
full satisfaction by total self-effacement which leaves 
nothing Imt God, the sole, self-shining Reality. But 
for ihe theist, like Ramanuja, this is a dismal pros¬ 
pect. The highest satisfaction of the religious emotion 
demands no doubt sol [‘-purification and self-surrender, 
hut not complete self-effacement. The highest good 
for the devotee is the pure and constant contemplation 
of the infinite glory of God, and the liberated one 
needs his self if only for the enjoyment of this highest 
bliss. Free from ignorance and bondage of every kind, 
the liberated sonl enjoys, in perfect love and wisdom, 
infinite joy born of complete communion with God. 5 

1 “Jftanaikakarataya Brahma-prnkarata ucyafc.” Srlbhdsya , p. 71 
(It. V. & Co, edition). 

2 Ibid., 4ili P&da of 4th Adhyaya, passim, 
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